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Pueblo of Taos, New Mexico 
Pueblo of ‘Tesuque, New Mexico 
Ranch in North Dakota______--___-__---_----_- 
Real Live Cowboy 
Relic of the Past 
Relics of An Ancient Race____-_._._-_--_------- 
Relics of the Cliff Dwellers 
Remains of the First Kansas State House 
Rice Well, Weiner, Arkansas______.__________-- g 
Rising Generation of Citizens 
River Des Peres, St. Louis 
Roosevelt Dam 
Rover and the Apple Blossoms 
Royal Gorge, Colorado 
Ruins of the Cathedral of Old Panama 
Ruins of the Municipal Cistern of Old Panama_- 
Ruins of the Palace, Casa Grande, Arizona 
Sabbath Day in a Miner’s Camp 
Sacking Rich Silver Ore 
Salt Lake City 
Salt Lake City, Temple, Tabernacle 
Salt Lake City from Saltair Beach 
Salt Lake City, Grave of Brigham Young 
Salt River Valley, Arizona, Before Irrigation ___- 
San Bernardino Valley 
San Francisco, Golden Gate 
San Francisco, Interior Chinese Theater 
San Francisco, The Turf and Cliff House 
San Francisco, Union Square 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, Street Scene 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, The Plaza 
Scene in Box Canon, Colorado 
Scene in Uncompahgre Valley, Colorado 
Scene on Sawmill Creek, Reynolds County, Mo 
Scenery in the Rocky Mountains____________-_-_- 
Scenery near Iron Mountain, Missouri 
Schoolhouse on the Frontier 
Seeking Refuge from a Storm 
Sentinel Rock on the Mississippi 
Shoshone Falls, Idaho 
Shoshone Falls, Brink of 
Shoshone Falls, Eagle Rock 
Shoshone Falls, The Ferre 
Silver Ore and Smelter 
Silvery Spring, Florida 
Sioux Indian Chief Rain-in-the-F ace 
Sioux Indian Hut 
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Sitka, Alaska, Baranoff Castle and Public Square 
Sitka, Alaska, Basket Weavers 
Sitka, Alaska, Indian Cemetery 
Sitka, Alaska, Indian River 
Sitka, Alaska, Old Russion Block House 
Sitka, Alaska, Religious Procession 
Sitka, Alaska, Trading Post______._._________- 
Sitka, Alaska, Woodland Scene 
Sitting Bull’s Camp Before the Massacre 
Some Results of Irrigation in the Desert 
Southern Convict System 
Southern Cottage Home 
Spanish Bayonet in Bloom 
Statue of Minute Man 
St. Augustine and Bay 
St. Augustine Plaza and Slave Market 
St. Croix River near the Falls 
Steamboating, Buffalo Bayo 
on the Cumber 
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Stockbridge Indians, Burial Place of 


Sultan Mountain, Baker’s Park, Colorado------- 
Summering in the Apostles Islands, Lake Superior 
Sunday Morning_._._______._-.__.------------ 
Suwanee River, Cottage on_____._-_----------- 
Suwanee River, Day Dreaming_-_____-_-------- 
Suwanee River, Pleasure Party on____....__---- 
Tallehasse, Scout of Indian River________-__--- 
Tampa Bay, Florida________________--_-__----- 
Texas Cotton Plantation__________.__.-__----- 
Texas Sugar Plantation______________________-_ 
The Deserted Home__________________--_----- 
The ‘“‘Needles,”’ Colorado River_____-__.------- 
The Old South—Relics of Slavery__...._.___-_- 
‘‘The Quarters’’—Texas Plantation____________- 
The Three Sisters_____._.._-._________--__--- 
ae eee Grant, Riverside Park, New 
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Tomb of General Robert E. Lee, Lexington _-__- 
United States Army Aeroplane and Officers ___- - 
United States Marines Scaling a Wall__....____- 
Utah Valley after Irrigation___.___-.__----_--- 


Vancouver, British Columbia____..____.__-_--- 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York___-_-_-_- Z 
Vermont Homestead___________..------------- 


View on Halifax River, Florida_____.__..____-- 
Village of Pueblo Indians_______.____.______---_- 
Village near Colon, on the Atlantic Side_______- - 
Waiting for Dinner____________.___.__.__----- 
Washington Elm, Cambridge, Massachusetts- - - - 
Washington’s Headquarters at Valley Forge-_____ 
Washington’s Statue, Druid Hill, Baltimore_ _-___ 
Watermelon Time____________.-_-_--_--------- 


Whaleback Steamboats of the Northern Lakes _-_ 
Whale V6teies.2206 50 seteeoseuc note ata 
Wharf Scene on Lower Red River________-_---- 
Wheat Plowing, Northern Minnesota_-_-_-_-__--_--- 
Where John Brown’s Body Lies Moldering-- -- - - 
White Deerskin Dance____----_- es Ses saa 
William Penn’s Mansion, Fairmount Park, Phila. 
Winter Days in Florida__.___....______.-__--- 
Winter’s Day on the Mississippi____.__.______--- 
Witch House, Salem, Massachusetts________-_-- 
Wreck on the Gulf Coast__.--_..__.___.___-__-- 
Yale College, Portion of.__..-.._..____.____-_--- 
Yaqui Indians_______________________-_--_-_- 
Yavai’ Supai Indians_________.________-____-- 


Yosemite, Agassiz Rock______..._.___________- 
Yosemite, Bridal Veil Falls.........__________- 
Yosemite, Cathedral Rocks______.___________- 
Yosemite, El Capitan________________________- 
Yosemite Falls after a Snow Storm____________- 
Yosemite, Illllouette Falls_____....__________- 
Yosemite in the Early Morning._______._------ 
Yosemite, Merced River_________________----- 
Yosemite, Nevada Falls____-_______________._- 
Yosemite, Our Photographer at Glacier Point _-- - 
Yosemite, The Three Brothers___._.___-_------- 
Yosemite, Vernal Falls__________.________----- 
Yuma Indians_______._____________-_-------- 
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VERY American citizen has a more or less defined idea of the vastness of his own country, of its wealth, of its 
rapid growth, and of its limitless possibilities; but not one in a thousand has any conception of the gorgeous 
beauty, or the astounding variety, of its natural scenery. The successful money-maker crosses the Atlantic in 
search of beauty and magnificence, and returns home awed with the grandeur of the mountains of Wales and 
Switzerland, enraptured with the scenes along the Rhine, delighted at the quaintness of the relics of the past 

In various nations, and generally well satisfied with himself for having enjoyed the advantages of a European tour. 

sometimes the searcher after the beautiful and the antique endures the hardships of a voyage up the Nile, the 

tortures of a march across the African Desert, and the privations of a journey through the semi-civilized regions of 

Asia, returning with a feeling that the United States is far behind the Old World in many important features. Had 

he spent one-half the money and one-fourth the time on a tour through his own country, he would have found a 

greater diversity of scenery; mountains compared with which the Alps are insignificant, rivers whose grandeur out- 

classes the Rhine, and people more varied in their habits and customs than those he crossed the ocean to meet. 

It is said of the British Empire that upon its dominions the sun never sets. The same is equally true of the United 

States, in which every variety of climate can be found, and in which every extreme exists. Our own country is the 

most magnificent, the most delightful and the most picturesque on the face of the earth, and the man who has made 

a Study of its scenery and its people has secured a fund of knowledge far greater in extent than that possessed 

by the most inveterate “globe-trotter.” 

“QUR OWN COUNTRY” will give an insight into the stupendous splendor of the United States. To some 
it will doubtless be a hint to explore in person what camera and pencil have attempted to depict, while to thousands 
of others it will simply be a revelation and source of delight. Those who accompany us on our journey will see 
and read of the majestic mountains of the West and Northwest; of the only partially explored regions of Alaska; of 
the vast prairies once In the possession of herds of buffalo but now cultivated and controlled by man; of the poetic 
nooks and awe-inspiring bluffs to be found on the Mississippi, the Missouri, and a score of other less lengthy but 
equally remarkable rivers; of the great American Desert, now a fertile plain; of the Sunny South with its kingdoms 
of cotton and nations of stock; of Florida with its orange groves; of California and its fruit orchards; and of Dakota 
and its wheat-fields. In a word, he will learn that he lives in a country which’ is blessed as is no other land with 
endless beauty and matchless variety. 

The photographs of natural scenery form the finest collection of American landscape views ever presented 
to the public. They possess the charm of nature with no attempt at embellishment. The man who attempts to 
improve upon nature is as unsuccessful as the man who attempts to gild pure gold, and the artist who succeeds 
is invariably the one who portrays beauty as he finds it. Truth is stranger than fiction; and some of the natural 
curiosities of America are far more remarkable than anything yet conceived by the designer or sculptor. It is for 
this reason, and in order to secure perfect accuracy, that photographic views have been secured for “OUR OWN 
COUNTRY.” They tell the story of America’s picturesqueness far more graphically than the work of the most skilled 
artist, and, moreover, they carry with them a conviction of accuracy which is impossible with ideal thoughts and 
lofty combinations. We are not unmindful of the triumphs of the pencil and brush, but for many purposes the 
camera 1s king and its products are beyond compare. 

While it is the special purpose of this great work to accurately and faithfully reproduce and portray the 
beautiful and sublime natural scenery and wonders of our native land, there will be in addition a faithful endeavor 
to make it also representative of American character by aid of photographs and descriptions of the home-life and 
peculiarities of the various people who inhabit the different sections of our country. Thus it will be our aim to 
reflect, as in a mirror, the once lordly red man of the forest and prairie, who, like Robinson Crusoe, regarded 
himself as monarch of all he surveyed. We shall illustrate the manners, customs and home-life, as well as the 
homes themselves, of the survival of what are not always regarded as the fittest of the North American Indians. 


Those who think they are able to judge, assert that the only good Indian is the one who has gone to the Happy 
Hunting Ground; and whether this is so or not, it is certain that the modern Indian is an object rather of interest 
than admiration. He belongs to a “fading race,” whose characteristics it will be both interesting and instructive to 
catch in the flashing lights of the ever-truthful camera and transmit to posterity. 

The Indian is a part and parcel of the United States, and hence this work would be incomplete without 
a full representation and history of this special and peculiar character, as well as aborigine. The different Indian 
tribes will be treated in connection with the reproductions of the wild and romantic scenery of those portions of the 
country with which they are identified, and in which the few survivors now reside. We shall see the murderous and 
treacherous Apache; the careful, scheming and well-nigh civilized Cherokee; and the absolutely indifferent “blanket” 
Indian, who in stubborn silence mournfully contemplates his fallen greatness, and, Rachel-like, refuses to be comforted. 
Slow as is the Indian to appreciate the advantages of civilization, and rapidly as he degenerates after being educated 
and reformed, he takes readily to the worst vices of the white man, and hence whiskey and disease are carrying on a 
war of extermination, a little slower, perhaps, than if waged with sword and bullet, but quite as certain in its results. 
Every census bears evidence of the fact that the Indian is vanishing from our midst, and for this-reason it is difficult to 
overrate the importance of perpetuating by aid of camera and pen the characteristic features of the Indian and his home. 

And while thus engaged we shall also secure portraits and pen-pictures of the Indian’s natural enemy, the 
reckless and unique cowboy, a special product of American life and character. Like the Southern Colonel and the 
enterprising New Englander, the American cowboy has neither rival nor counterpart. He is picturesque, daring and 
gallant. His costume resembles that worn by dwellers in no other nation, and his habits are equally original and 
unparalleled. In “OUR OWN COUNTRY” he will be seen as he really exists, and not in the artificial character which 
is given him in the comic papers, as well as in some periodicals of more serious tone. In these pages he will exist 
forever, indelibly photographed as he lives and moves in real and every-day life. 

The tireless and searching camera as it gathers and stores away its treasures of the forest and prairie, will 
also present to our view that splendid character, the Western man, as he appears in the midst of the beautiful and 
rugged scenery, within sight of which he has developed into one of the finest types of modern humanity. We shall 
also behold among the rice-fields and the cotton and sugar plantations of the South, the towering form and splendid 
physique of that embodiment of all we have learnt to love in human nature—the Southern Colonel. We shall see 
him at his home and enjoy his generous hospitality in the stately mansion built half a century ago, and now an 
ideal and a landmark. 

As the rays of the camera flash across the beautiful Southern country with its orange groves, its forests 
and its dreamy landscapes, we shall behold another picturesque and entertaining character—the American negro. 
Civilization has, in a measure, spoilt him, but while doing so it has made him all the more entertaining. He is a 
living denial of the statement that the absolutely contented man does not exist. No other man obeys so literally 
the divine injunction to “take no thought for the morrow,” and neither the millionaire nor the philosopher can be 
compared with him in his perfect satisfaction with his environments. He is a veritable walking encyclopedia of 
information concerning the place of his birth and adoption, and as he sits in his cabin home or under the shade of 
the spreading magnolia, he knows no greater bliss than finding a good listener to whom he can narrate facts and 
fictions concerning those mystic and ever-entertaining times ‘“‘befo’ de wah.” 

In the broad and beautiful pages of “OUR OWN COUNTRY” both the Old and the New South will be 
photographed as they were and are. Then, from the perfumed and restful atmosphere of the South-land, a pleasant 
and instructive journey will be taken through the mountains and valleys of the Southeastern and Atlantic States. The 
camera, which will be our constant companion, will immortalize many of the most Striking scenes to be found in the 
picturesque and historic regions of Tennessee, the Carolinas, Virginia, Maryland and New York: and, still with our 
faithful and indispensable ally, we shall reach the granite hills of New England. Here we shall behold a combination 
of some of the finest scenery and entertaining characters that can be found in any part of the world. The live 
Yankee is as much a special product of America as the Southern planter or the pushing Westerner, and the majesty 
and beauty of his native scenery add an indescribable charm to his home and Surroundings. 

It is the purpose of “OUR OWN COUNTRY” to photograph every nook and corner of our native land, and 
to preserve them in all the freshness and beauty of real life and of nature unadorned. The changes will be many 
and abrupt; the scenes kaleidoscopic and awe-inspiring; the legends bright and instructive, and the very best that 
the nation possesses in the lovely and the picturesque will be brought into bold relief. 


THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI AND THE NORTHERN LAKES. 


In the land of the Dacotahs, 

Where the Falls of Minnehaha 

Flash and gleam among the oak-trees, 

Laugh and leap into the valley. —LONGFELLOW. 


INNEHAHA FALLS in summer possess a beauty which is at once a poem and a revelation. It needed not the pen of Longtellow to 
immortalize the Falls, or the deeds of Hiawatha, though it is easy to appreciate the sentiment a gaze on the soft, delicious splendor 
of the scene inspired in the mind of the great poet. No pen can describe the Falls of Minnehaha as seen either in the dazzling glare 
of the midday sun or during the quiet calm of early evening. The violent grandeur of large falls is lacking, and in its place there is 
a rippling gentleness, with a film of water so thin as to be transparent and rendered almost unnatural by the crossing of myriads of tiny 
shreds. The rocks behind the water look almost as though they were but half hidden by a veil of flimsy texture, and the rocks below 

are but little hidden by the gentle fall. As seen in the illustration, the water has, in course of ages, worn away the sandy rock in the rear and at 

the base, forming a cunningly-wrought basin and shelf, the latter three or four feet wide. At Niagara the visitor can walk beneath a rush of rag- 
ing water which inspires him with awe, and, unless his nerves are strong, is apt to fill him with alarm. At Minnehaha, on the other hand, hecan 
walk behind a film of water so transparent that he appears to be gazing on the surrounding scenery through a curtain of the most exquisite lace. 

Below the Falls, the Minnehaha Creek runs through one of the most 
romantic valleys in the world. The overhanging foliage, in which every 
shade of green is represented, casts a shadow on the slowly-moving water and 
on the exquisite undergrowth. Hand in hand, lovers have wandered through 
the woods summer after summer; and beautiful as are many of the nooks and 
retreats of Minnesota, Minnehaha is probably the most delightful as well as 
the most romantic of them all. Unfortunately, the distance from the Twin 

Cities is so short that visitors often come in crowds, and some of these have 

so little appreciation for the perfect in nature that they cut their names on 

rocks and trees and are gradually robbing the retreat of much of its primitive 
loveliness and sylvan perfection. Some two hundred feet below the Falls 
there is a little bridge upon which visitors love to linger and gaze on the 
tiny stream of water that flows beneath. The bridge is but thirty feet in 
length, a fact which demonstrates the lack of force and flow of the river, and 
accounts in large measure for the exquisite gentleness of the Falls above, and 


1 SUMMER-TIME AT MINNEHAHA. MINNEHAHA CREEK BELOW THE FALLS. 1 
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for the absence of the noise 
and tumult generally found 
at waterfalls. | | | | 

Minnehaha is within a very OTR ieee. Seana Penne Ske eee poe ‘ 
short distance of the Father ae “ 3 Ye oasis : 
of Waters, and one of the most 
interesting landmarks on the 
river itself as it wends its way 
through the State of Minne- 
sota is Old Fort Snelling, of 
which an illustration 1s given. 

The site upon which it was | , 
built was obtained by treaty | ™ 
from the Sioux Indians early |, %Y 
in the century, and from it 
there have issued from time 
to time little bands of deter- 
mined men starting on peril- 
ous journeys to either avenge 
an insult or wrong, or to pro- 
tect women and children from 
the bloodthirsty and treach- 
erous Indians, before they 
finally realized their inability 
to grapple with the superior 
strength science as well as 
fearlessness gives to the white Neda 5 “3 
man. Col. Snelling was one OLD FORT SNELLING. 
of the bravest of American soldiers, and many lives were 
saved by his prompt, though 
a | ; ; ; =| conciliatory action. His treat- 
| ment of the Indians was in- 
variably kind as well as firm, 
extreme measures only being 
resorted to when repeated 
treachery had made it idle to 
hope for good faith or the ob- 
servanice of treaty obligations. 
The fort is well preserved and 
would withstand a vigorous 
siege even now. 

The seeker after the wonder- 
ful in nature will find a num- 
ber of extraordinary pinnacles 
in the neighborhood of the 
small town of Camp Douglas, 
in Juneau county, Wisconsin, 
at the crossing of the North- 
western and St. Paul rail- 
roads. It seems impossible 
to believe that the apparently 
exquisite carving of the Phan- 
tom, and ten or twelve siimi- 
lar rocks, could have been 
done by aid of nature alone, 
but such is the case, and the 
rocks provide an object lesson 
of the most intense interest. 

The phenomena are ex- 
PHANTOM ROCK, CAMP DOUGLAS, WISCONSIN. plained by scientists in a very 
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MINNEHAHA IN WINTER. 


We have already seen Minnehaha in summer and had a glimpse of the creek below the Falls, wending its way peacefully and joyously through wooded nooks and shaded dells. 
We now see the Falls in winter. No longer does the water ripple lightly over the fragile rocks. In its place weird icicles are seen, while the hollowed basin is partially filled with a 
mass of snow and ice which has banked up day after day until it has assumed a sugar-loaf appearance, with its surface indented in ten thousand spots. Minnehaha in winter is seen 
at its best when the sun has forced its way through the clouds and casts a gentle glow, producing effects brilliant in the extreme and presenting not only all the colors of the rainbow, 
but all the prismatic effects of the kaleidoscope. The trees, which were loaded down with foliage in the summer, are now weighted with snow and ice, and look even more magnificent, 
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interesting manner. For 
centuries the country was ev1- 
dently the basin of a vast 
lake, and as the water dried 
up and receded, it left behind 
it indentations and crevices, 
which in turn became filled 
with water flowing into larger 
streams. Violent wind-storms 
charged the air with volumes 
of sharp sand, and these, ac- 
quiring the cutting power of 
files and chisels, completed 
the marvelous work of natu- 
ral carving. 

Insignificant in point of size 
and commercial importance, 
as compared with the Missis- 
sipp1, the Wisconsin competes 
with the St. Croix and other 
rivers in the States of Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota for the first 
place in the matter of exqui- 
site scenery, the views for 
several miles vying with each | noe. 
other in splendor and beauty. ee Rn eS oo Eas = : shiny 
The section of the river MIRRORED ROCKS, DELLS OF THE WISCONSIN. 
known as the Dells is more than usually remarkable and delightful. Although the water is very deep in places, the width of the channel varies 
so greatly and the bends are so abrupt that it is necessary to use a specially constructed form of steamboat in order to safely navigate the stream. 
The depth of the water and the absence of impurities makes the surface bright and glossy, with reflecting powers equal to those of mirrors 
of the most costly character. The high, rugged cliffs and rocks are reproduced in outline and form in this elongated natural looking-glass, and 
the beauty is increased many fold in the process. The illustration given here shows all the characteristics of the Wisconsin del] scenery. 
In the first place, it will be observed that there is an almost perfect reproduction of the rocks in the river, the camera having faithfully pictured 


both original and shadow. 
Again, it will be seen that the 
passage of the river is ob- 
structed by rocks, which, 
while an undoubted aid to 
beauty, are a menace to navi- 
gation. It is seldom that a 
combination at once so unique 
and delightful can be wit- 
nessed, and still more seldom 
is a view obtained of water 
so absolutely free from impu- 
rities and so transparent and 
natural in appearance. ‘The 
Oe Si abrupt and fantastically- 
Eo)”. See Se awe | shaped cliffs and rocks are full 
et of mysterious caverns and se- 
cluded nooks, concerning each 
of which tradition and legend 
have something interesting to 
Say. 

From the standpoint of the 
tourist and worshiper of the 
beautiful, it is almost sac- 
ee | BLO i bed rilegious to make business 
lima ee em EE desis ete Aa use of rivers so admirably 
G IN THE DELLS OF THE WISCONSIN. adapted for pleasure purposes 


RAFTIN 


BELEAGUERED CASTLE, CAMP DOUGLAS, WISCONSIN. 


The Beleaguered Castle is another of the weird and wonderful rocks found in the neighborhood of Camp Douglas. It is larger than several of the other rocks put together, and 
although the work only of rain and sand-storms, it presents in its outline all the appearance of a castle with turrets rising from its summit and with crevices or lines in the rock so 
uniform and regular as to give the appearance of having been hewn by the hand of man. Tradition tells many stories of this natural castle; and more than once refuge has been 
sought under its friendly shelter from attacks of Indians on the warpath in overwhelming numbers. The rough outline of the rock is softened by a profusion of stunted tree and shrub 


growth, many of the trees seeming to grow out of the face of the solid rock, 
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millions of feet of logs and timber have been floated down the Wisconsin, Red 
Cedar, Chippewa and Menomonee rivers. 

The illustration on page 4 gives an insight into the vastness of the 
operations and the enormous proportions of the rafts which are floated down 
the river. On either side there are seen the lofty cliffs, while the camera has. 
also reproduced all the beauties of one of the best-known curves in the Dells. 
The rafts coming round such bends as these partake almost of the nature of 
floating juggernauts; and when the current is at all swift, considerable danger 
is incurred, not so much to the rafts, or to the sturdy workers upon them, as 
to pleasure-boats and small craft which mischance brings in their way. The 
Dells of the Wisconsin are remarkable enough to be classed among the won- 
ders of the world, and the Witches’ Gulch is the most extraordinary of the 
hundreds of nature’s wonders to be seen in a voyage along them. Every 
pleasure-boat plying on the Dells lands its passengers at the mouth, and so 
many thousand names have been carved on the rocks that the tourist who is 
anxious to leave a record of his visit finds it difficult to secure space for the 
purpose. After ascending the cliff, by aid of planks and steps, a view is 
obtained of the figure of a witch, modeled after the designs of our best 
informed fairy-tale authorities. Although the carving was all done by 
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WITCHES’ GULCH, DELLS OF THE WISCONSIN. 


as the Wisconsin and its delightful Dells. But the State, 
which 1s known by the same name as the river, is the second 
or third in the United States in the lumber and log industry, 
and the fact that so many adjoining States are almost without 
natural timber keeps the log-cutting industry at high tension. 
Twenty years ago one half the State was covered with a rich 
growth of magnificent trees, majestic in character and of 
untold value for commercial purposes. Some seventy years ago 
the refusal of a band of Sac Indians to withdraw beyond the 
Mississippi, in accordance with their treaty obligations, led 
to a military expedition through Wisconsin, and in addition 
to nearly exterminating the band, the soldiers discovered the 
resources of a country then almost unexplored. Since then - se ne 

lumber-cutting has been conducted on a gigantic scale, and ROMANCE CLIFFS, DELLS OF THE ST. CROIX. 


SUGAR LOAF, MACKINAC ISLAND, 


Mackinac Island is a beauty spot in the Straits of Mackinaw, Lake Superior. The quantity of picturesque scenery that is crowded into a small space leads to 
an impression that nature has bestowed an almost unfair measure of its grandeur onto what has naturally become an island of pleasure-seekers. The illustration 
covers a fragment of the island’s scenery. The Sugar Loaf rises abruptly from the plain, and from its face just enough verdure shoots to relieve the monotony. 
All around there is a profusion of undergrowth and shrubs, whose foliage is varied in color and whose shapes are exquisite and fantastic. The view at sunset is 
perhaps the prettiest on the island, and it 1s certainly representative in every detail. | 


8 


nature, the features of a hid- 
eous old hag, such a one as 
we read of in childhood as 
defeating the designs of the 
good fairy, are perfectly de- 
lineated; and she frowns and 
scowls on the on-looker from 
an overhanging rock at an 
almost dizzy altitude. 

The St. Croix River runs 
from a few miles south of Lake 
Superior to the State line d1- 
viding Wisconsin from Min- 
nesota, forming a boundary 
between the two States for a 
considerable distance. The 
Dells of the St. Croix are 
known throughout the world 
for their beauty—a beauty 
peculiar to themselves. The 
bluffs and cliffs are of sand- 
stone formation, often rising 
so abruptly from the river as to 
defy ascent even by the most 
skillful climber, and reducing 
the number of landing-stages 
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toa minimum. The Romance Cliffs are an exquisite illustration of this characteristic, and they are admirably named. Nothing could inspire 
the artist, poet or novelist more sublimely; and visitors gaze upon the scene in amazement and wonder for many hours 1n succession. 

The best view is obtained from the opposite cliff, and artist after artist has sketched outlines of the rugged irregularities, but continued 
abruptness, of the contour. A pleasant boat-trip on the river between the almost overhanging cliffs gives another view of the bluffs and is 
enjoyable in the extreme. It is open, however, to one objection, for the free use made of the river for the floating of logs and lumber to the 
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LAKE SUPERIOR. 


marts of commerce is a source of 
serious danger; and more than 
one boat has been run down and 
sunk by the enormous rafts which 
float past the cliffs at frequent and 
irregular intervals. 

The tourist through the Upper 
Mississippi and the lake regions 
will find in use on the lakes a 
type of steamboat of great popu- 
larity. The peculiar formation 
of the vessels gives them their 
name; and it will be observed 
that nature has been copied as 
closely as is well possible. The 
boats travel well through the 
smooth, calm waters frequently 
met with by the pleasure seeker 
who is fortunate enough to make 
a complete tour of the northern 
lakes, which, combined, form 
the grandest inland sea in 
the world. When unfavorable 
weather changes the smooth sur- 
face into a turbulent sea, with 
waves and spray calculated to 
bring dismay to the heart of the 
traveler who is making his first 
voyage, the whaleback rises tothe 
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CAMPING IN THE PINE WOODS OF WISCONSIN. 


We now find ourselves in a camp in the celebrated pine woods of Wisconsin. Here we see human industry cut off from the usual aids and comforts of civilization. Some of the 
most interesting romances of the day have their scenes laid in forests such as these, but the imagination fails to depict such wonders as the camera immortalizes. The rough nature of 
the buildings and of the utensils, the characteristic garb of the workers and the heavy axe, which needs almost the arms of a Herculess to wield, are all eloquent of the privations and 
labor inseparable from pioneer life, which has such a charm in spite of its apparent drawbacks and privations. 
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situation and weathers the storm in a manner 
which is strong corroboration of the theory of 
the builders of this type of vessel. The tour- 
ist should not fail to make himself known to 
the captain and members of the crew, who 
have a store of anecdote and legend relating 
to every port and lake, and who, under the 
genial influences of friendly intercourse, will 
impart more information in an hour than can 
be obtained from guide-books in a month. 
From the upper-deck or pilot-box of a whale- 
back the view obtained in the course of a 
voyage through the lakes is one that baffles 
description. 

The Apostles Islands consist of a group 
of twenty-seven islets in Lake Superior. Here 
is found nature in its most absolute originality 
With but little effort made to add to the natu- 
ral beauties which abound. The islands form 
a very popular and healthy summer resort, 
and the illustration depicts a number of little 
ones heartily enjoying the delights of a pro- 
tracted vacation in a region of unparalleled 
loveliness. The little rustic bridge made of 
logs cut from the forests which abound is a 
type of the class of the improvements to be 
found. Nearly everything is rustic and there 
is very little of the advanced civilization type 
to remind the visitor that he 1s within but a 
day or two’s journey of his home. These islands have a history of their own. They were settled by the French more than two hundred years 

ago, and many a political ref- 
aT 3 3 7 ee : saree 7 ugee has found shelter in the 
| | dense timber of the islands. 
The story is told of a French- 
Canadian maiden who, a hun- 
dred years ago, escaped in 
the disguise of a man to 
the islands and lived in her 
| ae | strange attire for some years, 
Park | paths a | her identity being only dis- 
ae . Bios | closed at her death, which 
a aes : 2 was caused by an accident 
— or | while she was engaged in fell- 
ing atree. Legend has inter- 
woven an interesting romance 
around the story, but the act- 
ual facts concerning the mys- 
tery have never been dis- 
closed. 

We have already caught a 
glimpse of some of the most 
picturesque cliffs on the Dells 
of the St. Croix River. By 
aid of the ever-faithful camera 
we also have a view of the 
same river near the Falls. The 
rock formation of the cliffs is 
similar to that in the Dells, 
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SCENE ON THE ST. CROIX RIVER NEAR THE FALLS. 
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PICTURED ROCKS OF LAKE SUPERIOR. 


These are a range of cliffs some five miles in length on the shore of Lake Superior. They are called ‘‘pictured’’ partly because their face has been worn into 
a myriad shapes by the influences of wind and weather, while the sensitive and soft sandstone has also been dyed into countless shades of coloring by influences too 
numerous to mention, but full of deep interest to the scientist and searcher after the wonderful in nature. Almost every angle and shape is represented, and the 
rocks might also be taken for the background of a magnificent panorama, or the drop-curtain of a theatre larger than the human mind can conceive. 


I2 


again bear evidence to the activity of the 


lumber-cutters of the region. Inthe rear |. 


there is a faint but distinct outline of a 
suspension bridge connecting the high 
bluffs on the left with the more gradually 
rising ground of the right. This bridge is 
spoken of in connection with an act of 
heroism of an unusual type, in which a 
hero sacrificed his life in a successful 
endeavor to rescue from drowning a less 
worthy man. The latter had attempted 
suicide by jumping from the summit of the 
bridge with the evident intention of dash- 
ing out his brains on the rocks which rose 
above the surface of the water. The act 
was seen by a stranger, whose name was 
never disclosed, but who sprang into the 
river and succeeded in swimming after the 
reckless man, who had alighted in water 
deep enough to shield him from harm. 
The rescuer caught his man, swam with 
him to the nearest point at which the cliff 
permitted of a landing, where he unfortu- 
nately struck his head against an abutting 
rock and died just as he had accomplished 
his meritorious object. 

From the rugged cliffs and picturesque 
forests of Wisconsin, we pass to the fertile 
plains of Northern Minnesota; the distance 


is not great, though.the contrast is one not to be found in any other country in the world. 
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RUSTIC BRIDGE IN THE BLACK HIL 


LS OF DAKOTA. 


Here wheat is grown on farms thousands of acres 


in extent, and an illustration is given of the manner in which the ground is prepared for the seed. The pioneer who clears a few acres at a 
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time and raises a crop on 
the clearing is compelled 
to adopt primitive meth- 
ods of cultivation, but 
the wheat barons of the 
North have introduced 
every aid to agriculture 
which experience has 
shown to be of practical 
value. Plows drawn by 
three horses abreast, and 
working six, eight, and 
sometimes twelve to- 
gether, turn over the soil 
of anentire field as rap- 
idly as the old wooden- 
handle plow of the ideal 
backwoodsman can deal 
with a single acre. 

The Black Hills of 
Dakota and Wyoming 
are known to all travel- 
ers through the North- 
west. They are situated 
in a land of wonders, 
and are remarkable not 
only for their rugged 
beauty, butasmuch,ifnot 
more, for the marvelous 
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diversity of their products. One day the traveler spends on fertile 
fields, at a great elevation above the sea level, and is astonished at 
the profusion he sees around him. Even Kentucky has to look to 
its laurels in a competition in grass, for the cattle on the Black Hills 
revel in a luxury of herbage scarcely excelled anywhere in the world. 
Everything in the Dakotas is on a scale of hugeness, and there are 
dairy farms on the hills which make those met with in many of the 
Central and Eastern States small in the extreme. ‘The cows are of 
that large-boned class found. in the new States in such multitudes, 
and their sleek sides speak . of health and vigor which residence on 
the hills gives to beast as well as man. 


surroundings, and the rustic aspect is well preserved. A ride on the 
cars through the hills is calculated to create alarm in the minds of 
travelers who have been used to the prosaic prairie track, which 
runs for miles without a curve or cutting and is apt to weary the 
passenger with the monotony. Bridges of the rustic type are numer- 
ous, and some of the ascents have to be overcome by means of 
engineering devices of great originality. 

While in the Dakota region acquaintance will be made with 
members of the Indian police force of the government. Our camera 
has secured excellent portraits of some of these ‘‘ preservers of the 
peace,’’ and incidentally has enabled the subscriber-to ‘‘Our Own 


CAMP OF OJIBWAY INDIANS, MINNESOTA. 


The next day the visitor can see in operation mining of every 
description, for the soil on the Black Hills covers vast mineral wealth, 
lead and tin, and even gold itself, rewarding the efforts of the toilers. 
The valleys between the hills form beds for rivers and streams of water 
of unquestionable purity and of such transparency that the gambols of 
the fish can be witnessed, and the outlines of the many-shaped rocks 
clearly traced. The hills vary in height, some towering as high as 
8,000 feet, and others being little more than a succession of table- 
lands with abundance of timber and an undergrowth of exquisite 
loveliness. The improvements are naturally in keeping with the 


CountTRY’’ to see side by side Indians 1n various gradesof civilization. 
In the illustration on page 12 there are in the foreground two 
remnants of the ‘‘ fading race’’ who are clothed and in their right 
minds, with a costume resembling in every detail that worn by the 
white settler and citizen. Inthe center of the group ‘‘ Red Shirt’’ 
and ‘‘ Bear Eagle’’ are depicted in a garb which is somewhat of a 
compromise between the traditional blanket and more conventional 
clothing. <A great difference will be observed in the way in which 
the hair is cut and combed. The most difficult task of the teacher 
consists in convincing the Indian of the comfort and cleanliness of 
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the modern style of cutting the hair, and it is a discouraging fact that later, when once mote they fought with the English against citizens 
of the thousands of Indian children who pass through training schools, of the United States. 
but a few hundred can resist the temptation of letting their locks grow To-day the Ojibways are regarded as civilized. The illustration 
in tangled dirtiness after their return to their tribes. As policemen on page 13 is an ideal one, showing many of the characteristics of 
the Indians are only a partial success, though many members of the the race. The mother of the family has the usual expression of half- 
force are both faithful and efficient. Each private policeman is paid discontent and half-indifference which characterize the average 
$10 a month and each officer gets $15. At Pine Ridge, Rosebud and Indian, though the rings on her fingers show that she is not proof 
Standing Rock the force is quite strong. against the vanities of her white sisters. The younger children have 
Among the Indians of the Northwest, the Ojibways are of special the low forehead and apparently invincible hair of the Indian, with 
interest. Originally their home was in the East, but they sought the expression of indolent wonderment which semi-civilization is so 
a new hunting-ground in the Northwest region nearly three hundred apt to produce. The ever-present blanket is well represented on the 
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A RANCH IN NORTH DAKOTA. 


years ago. After wandering around a considerable period, they tree boughs which form the most convenient clothes-lines, and the 
finally located near the headwaters of the Mississippi, and the few camp itself is so shown as to bring the mode of construction into the 
that are left of what was once a great tribe of immense power are conspicuous foreground. The Indian is a genius in one respect, and 
now located near Balsam Lake, in Polk county, Minnesota. It is that is in labor-saving; and although his ideas of the value of time 
not easy to realize that the Ojibways as seen to day are the sole sur- for purposes of rest and sleep frequently interfere with the comple- 
vivors of a tribe which once had sufficient power to be regarded by tion of tasks in a thorough manner, he has a knack of taking advan- 
the English as desirable allies in war, but such is the case. In 1776 tage of natural sttrroundings which does him credit. Thus, trunks of 
they fought with the soldiers of King George, and were given the trees are used for corner-posts, while the cross-sections consist of the 
glory of being placed in the front and used as shields on every avail- roughest boughs tied with as little care as possible to the uprights. 
able opportunity. With the obtuseness characteristic of the red man, Blankets thrown over the slender frames form all the covering the 


they allowed themselves to be hoodwinked again thirty-six years Ojibways desire. They seem to care little for the extremes of tem- 


FALLS OF MINER’S RIVER, NEAR LAKE SUPERIOR. 


Miner’s River is one of the numerous feeders of Lake Superior. It is remarkable not so much for the force of its current as for the extreme luxuriance of 
the timber through which it flows. Our artist has obtained a view of the peculiar Falls on this river, and the camera has reproduced in the minutest detail the 
special features which make these Falls not only unique but also beautiful. The water pours over a ledge of rock, up to the very edge of which trees with the 
brightest foliage grow, and the scene shows contrasts of color upon which the eye of the lover of the beautiful delights to linger. Stately pines rear their lofty 
heads over trees and shrubs insignificant in size, but strikingly ornate in shape and foliage. 


16 


perature which exist in their reservation, and treat with indifference’ 


hardships which would be fatal to men belonging to more civilized 
tribes. In the severest weather roughly-hewn boards are used to pro- 
tect somewhat from the snow, and now and again an Indian more 
enterprising than his fellows actually builds a small hut. But, 
speaking generally, it may be said that the Ojibway is never properly 
protected from the severities of the northern climate until he dies. 
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Then his body is carefully wrapped in a blanket and deposited in a 
closely-built structure, not unlike an extra long dog-cabin, which is 
perfectly weather-proof and which is guarded with jealous care by the 
deceased’s friends and relatives. 

North Dakota is a State in which the seeker after the beautiful 
and extraordinary delights to linger. It is replete with evidences of 
energy and enterprise, and a journey through it during either spring, 


SIOUX INDIAN HUT OF NORTH 
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summer or fall is full of delightful surprises even to the man who has 
crossed it a dozen times. With the aid of the camera the picture of 
a well-kept ranch has been obtained and reproduced. ‘The neatly- 
built house, the carefully-kept fences and the general evidences of 
well-organized work combine to remove many of the false impres- 
sions which fancy pictures of life in the great Northwest have 
created. Civilization has taken Dakota by storm, and has even 
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DAKOTA AND MANITOBA. 


made an impression on the almost incorrigible Sioux Indian. The 
Indian hut, illstrated on this page, is a compromise between the 
wigwam of the painted warrior and the frame house of the white 
man. A little work with saw and axe would suffice to make 
it at least symmetrical, but the energy the effort would demand 
has been lacking, and the untrimmed logs serve in a measure as a 
reminder of the past. 


IN THE BLACK HILLS OF DAKOTA. 


HERE is something in the word ‘‘gold’’ that attracts the 
attention of every one who hears it uttered or sees it printed. 
The love of money may be the root of all evil, but money 
is loved, for all that; most frequently, doubtless, for the com- 
forts and luxuries it demands, but very often for itself alone. 
Hence it 1s that the pleasure-seeker while in the Black Hills 
listens with more than wonted interest to the stories about 

gold, its mining and its reduction to an article of commerce. That 

there was gold in the Black Hills was known many years before any 
definite attempt was made to mine it; and some of the earliest pros- 
pecting was done through much tribulation and suffering. 

The country, at that time, was but partially explored, and its 


wildness lent aid to the crafty Indian and the desperate road agent. 
Volumes have been written on the dangers of stage travel to and from 
Deadwood; and those who have attended circuses and sensational 
performances of an alleged histrionic order, have heard again and 
again of the way in which coaches were attacked and how the Indian’s 
tomahawk or the outlaw’s pistol was overcome by the Winchester 
rifle of the cowboy or government official. 

But to-day it is unnecessary for the miner, the business man, or 
the tourist to encounter risks of this character, for the Black Hills are 
teeming with life and activity, and its cities are models of push and 
energy, if not exactly of Bostonian civilization and Chesterfield 
politeness. Probably the most important. and certainly one of the 
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most interesting, industries 
is the extraction of the yel- 
low metal from the quartz 
and ores that are found in 
abundance. There is an 
impression in certain parts 
of the world that gold is 
found buried in the earth 
very much after the manner 
of coal, and that fortunes 
are dug out of the ground 
by the lucky ones in a few 
hours. Sothey arein novels 
and fairy tales, but in real 
life the precious metal is 
secured by the expenditure 
of much more labor, and 
the process, although full 
of interest to the on-looker, 
involves heavy expenditure 
both 1n time and money to 
the miner. 


One 
rs 


an illustration is given 
of the interior of a gold 
stamp mill in Deadwood, 


and here can be seen the fs. —_ = gees = ig 3 mee 
complicated machinery and ois ee : wi Sv as a 
the various devices de- SILVER ORE AND SMELTER. 


signed to obtain from the 
quartz every particle of gold. Free milling gold ores are found all over the Hills, there being traces of the yellow metal in nearly every piece 


of ‘‘float’’ picked up even by the way-side. Within five or six miles of Deadwood exceptionally rich finds are made and the most extensive 
gold mining operations in 


| the world are carried on. 
Here there is no mining 
camp with each miner 
working his own claim and 
alternating daily between 
success and failure, hope 
and despair. Immense 
armies of employed take 
the place of these pictur- 
esque surroundings, and 
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employed in the mines, and 
others in the mills, where 
seven hundred huge stamps 
are kept crushing and 
pounding day and night, 
week in and week out. 
Other smaller corpora- 
tions have also enormous 
plants, and the quantity of 
gold extracted is so great 
that the local express office 
ships out $4,000,000 to 
! $5,000,000 in gold bullion 


A REAL LIVE ‘COWBOY. | every year, although but a 
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portion of the product passes 
through it. The aggregate 
gold product to date approxi- 
mates, if it does not exceed, 
$80,000,000. 

The progress of silver min- 
ing is but little less interest- 
ing. All around the Hills 
silver-lead ore is found in 
large quantities, and within 
twenty miles of Deadwood 
there are a dozen districts 
where it is exceptionally 
abundant. Silver by the 
million ounces, and lead by 
the thousand tons, have been 
extracted, and the improve- 
ment of the railroad service 
has lent a new impetus to the 
industry. 

The illustration of the in- 
terior of a smelter, showing 
the silver bullion, is a perfect 
reproduction, and gives a 
most instructive insight into 
the mysteries concerning the 
production of the metal about 
which politicians and finan- 
ciers have had so much to say 
during the last few years, and 
more especially months. 

A well-known European 
lecturer, who was entertain- 
ing his fellow-countrymen 
with a description of what he 
had seen while on a tour from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific 
and back, prefaced his re- 
marl:s with the sentence: 

‘Te first thing you want 
to do when you go to the 
United States is to make up 
your mind not to be surprised. 
at anything you see.’’ 

There is considerable phi- 
losophy and humor in the 
expression; but no man who 
has not schooled himself in- 
to the most absolute Spartan- 
like fortitude, can help being 
astounded at the marvelous 
contrasts he witnesses in the 
Black Hills. To the ordi- 
nary mind there is an idea 
of barrenness about a mining 
country, and a conception of 


black smoke and dreary surroundings in a manufacturing region. But in the Black Hills one steps out of a mammoth stamp mill to behold, in 
the immediate background, scenery which even the pen of the poet cannot describe, and which nothing but the camera can adequately portray. 

The very gloriousness of the views baffles the writer, who is beset at once with the fact that he can liken them to nothing, because no 
parallel to them can be found. They are distinctively unique, and their magnificence is a thing unto itself; a creature, as it were, of pure 
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bewitching. 

And on the spacious 
table-lands, as well as on 
the limitless prairies that 
surround the Hills, stretch- 
ing out for countless miles 
in every direction, the 
American cowboy can be 
seen either on his pony or 
in his home. The Dakota 
and Wyoming cowboy is a 
splendid type of the ad- 
vance agent of civilization 
who is to be found in nearly 
every Western and North- 
western State, as well as in 
some of the great States and 
Territories of the South and 
Southwest. 

He is as natural and con- 
tented in the bleak North as in the southern sunny South, and, indeed, one of his chief characteristics and requisites is the power to ignore 
climatic conditions, and to 
work when the sun is at its 
height, or when the country 
is covered by several feet of 
snow. Our caméra has ob- 
tained a picture of a real live 
cowboy; not the cowboy of 
fiction, nor the wild young 
man from the East who has 
gone out West to have a good 
time and sow his wild oats, 
but the cowboy of every-day 
life; the man who makes it his 
business to live among the 
stock, to guide them into the 
most fertile pastures, and to 
protect them from injury and 
harm of every kind. 

It will be observed that our 
real live cowboy 1s a boy only 
in name. His face is bronzed 
with exposure, and he looks 
just what he is—a worker and 
an endurer, a man with few 
desires, and who is never 
really so happy as when he is 
in the greatest danger. He 
fs is not dressed in the fearfully 
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constructed garb which is believed by the uninitiated to be the regula- 
tion uniform of the dweller of the prairie. 

The ideal cowboy has nothing to do but to dress, eat and be 
merry; his only work being the care of his pony and an occasional 
gallop across the prairie at full speed in search of a wandering steer. 
The real live cowboy, on the other hand, has to make every minute 
and every hour tell. He has but a few minutes a day to devote to his 
toilet, and the only time that he worries himself very much about his 
personal appearance is when he takes somebody else’s sister to one of 
the balls or hops, which are from time to time arranged even in the 
most sparsely settled frontier sections. 

But we see the cowboy equipped for work with none of the un- 
comfortable and unnecessary embellishments which we have learned 
to believe are part and parcel of his costume and make-up. He is 
mounted on a pony which seems entirely out of proportion with the 
weight of the rider, but which will outrun any thoroughbred in a race 
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of two, three, four or ten hours’ duration. A pony, smaller than the 
one depicted in the illustration, will carry a man fully as large as the 
one mounted upon hima hundred miles with no-longer intervals than 
are necessary to obtain a drink of water or, perhaps, a mouthful or 
two of grass or hay. At night, after the enormous saddle and heavy 
bridle have been removed, the plucky little animal will roll three or 
four times to relieve the stiffness of his joints, and will then, after 
partaking of his supper, be in as good condition as when he started in 
the morning, and perfectly willing to take his rider home the following 
day, only too thankful if he is allowed to rest during the night. 

The bucking propensities of these ponies are well known; and 
one of the amusements of cowboy: life is to loan a notoriously athletic 
pony toa tenderfoot, and then see how long the man, who has pro- 
fessed his ability to ride anything he can mount, can retain his seat 
after the pony has decided to dislodge him. But the cowboy’s pony 
seldom bucks or jumps into the air and comes down again with his 
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back arched and his four feet 
bunched together, with legs 
as rigid as the barrels of a 
rifle. Two reasons may be 
given for this: The prairie 
pony can reason if it cannot 
speak, and it has learned 
from experience that buck- 
ing is hard work, and that 
the experienced cowboy can 
stand a great deal more of it 
than the animal which is 
trying to unseat him. An- 
other reason 1s that the cow- 
boy knows how to so hold 
the reins as to make it prac- 
tically impossible to perform 
this gymnastic performanice, 
and no matter how tired a 
pony may be, it prefers to 
go straight ahead than to 
engage in a hand-to-mouth 
and spur-to-side conflict § sug" s 2 i gs pe ASS ie 3 
it always ends one way. oe rs | gk, OO eg eae En A 

The glimpse at a home of 
cowboys in Dakota willsome- 
what disillusion those who 
regard the lives of these hard-working Westerners as a perpetual romance. There is a great deal of pleasure extracted from the dangerous 
routine through which the cowboy goes, but it is only his extraordinary vitality and physical vigor which makes this possible. The bill of fare 
at his daily meals is not calculated to make the fastidious man bungry, but the pleasure-seeker soon gets to look on the food supplied by the 

_ hospitable sovereigns of the 
| prairie with both interest 
and relish. Only the strong 
and healthy can, however, 
withstand the privations of 
eee 2 : | | 3 a cowboy’s life, and hence 
ee) we : Br ae ies x Be ane ee ek ee ae 2S it is that the men met on a 
a ps : | SP pane ger gine Sime ee ee a : 7 trip across the prairies are 
eae = es Rs | oe eee eee eee . i ee = types of physical manhood 
Pee ee ee! which would do credit to 
Re Oe ee oe eae ages pate Coes Air eee” ae So ao any country. They are 

a Fag Pe Rg Fete 7 3 | ee ee Ra: | = ee re frequently well educated, 
and although the majority 
are sons of the soil, quite a 
number have adopted the 
life for the pleasure they 
derive from it, and have 
friends back East whose 
aristocracy and wealth they 
do not envy, and for whose 
ideas of luxury and content 
they entertain feelings very 
much akin to pity. 

The illustration ‘‘The 
Last of the Buffaloes’ 1s. 
eloquent of something that 
: eS a § was worse than a crime—it 
pniwn see i. o a eS! §=6yosa blunder. Reference 
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extermination of the species, the result of the recklessness of the 
hunter, who in years gone by was apt to estimate his prowess by the 
number of buffaloes he had slain, much as the young Sioux warrior 
used to support his claim for advancement in rank as a chief by the 
display of scalps hanging from his belt. ‘‘Saul hath slain his thou- 
sands, but David hath slain his ten thousands’’ was a cry heard with 
many variations in the wild West in the early days, when civilization 
was forcing its way into a comparatively unknown country. The 
animals were killed merely for the sport of killing. The Indians had 
hunted them in what may be described as a fair and sportsman-like 
manner; sometimes securing food after a magnificent chase, and 
sometimes after lying in wait for hours, and even days, with that 
patience and stoicism which seem to be special characteristics of 
semi-civilized and barbarian races. Occasionally, in the excitement 
of the chase, there was more slaughter than the demand justified, but 


the buffalo was built for a fighter, and he was also gifted with a speed » 


N 
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which made it possible for him to escape under circumstances appar- 
ently fatal to him. Moreover, the arms of the Indian were so crude 
that no unfair advantage could be taken of the great creature whose 
solid flesh and warm blood was looked upon as a luxury and the 
reward of bravery. 

But with the white man all was different. Intoxicated with the 
excitement of the chase, it was common to follow a herd of buffaloes 
and then lay in ambush while the animals were driven forward by a 
detachment sent out at an opportune moment for the purpose. It was 
not a case of let no guilty man escape, but rather a policy of let no 
buffalo live, for it was considered an evidence of failure if a large 
percentage of the herd were not brought to the ground by aid of well- 
aimed bullets. The Government was warned from time to time of the 
impending extermination of the American buffalo, but no action was 


taken until it was too late, and now it is the opinion of those best 
' qualified to-judge, that not a single specimen of this race remains 
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alive with the exception of 
a few to be found in cap- 
tivity in zoological gardens 
and ona farm of national 
reputation, where a con- 
scientious effort has been 
made to perpetuate the spe- 
cies by domestication and 
by the introduction of the 
blood of domestic cattle. 
Since the buffalo, or bison, 
has ceased to roam on the 
prairie, the Indians have 
pined for the warm blood 
and meat they obtained by 
hunting and killing it. 
The Government, in its al- 
ternating over-indulgence 
and excessive severity, 
sometimes meets this want 
by the issuing of live rations 
to the Indians, while at 
other times it distributes 
properly butchered and 
quartered beef at the agen- 
cies. The latter practice is 
not appreciated by the 
‘blanket’’? Indian, who 
looks upon it as an attempt 


to deprive him of one more of his rights. 
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STANDING ROCK AGENCY: ISSUING BEEF TO INDIANS. 


Except in isolated cases the meat is accepted with a good deal of grumbling, although the quality is 
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generally excellent, and far better than that within reach of millions of white men who are not considered fit recipients for free rations of any 
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kind. But when the beef 
is supplied in the form of 
live cattle, scenes of the 
most extraordinary and, in- 
deed, debasing character 
are witnessed in the neigh- 
borhood of the agencies. 

The Indians are present 
in full force, the squaws and 
the children accompanying 
the braves on the occasion. 
A beast is allotted to each 
section or family of Indians, 
and at a given signal the 
unfortunate animal 1s lib- 
erated. Mounted on their. 
bare-back steeds a dozen 
‘‘braves,’’ to use a word 
which seems singularly 1n- 
appropriate under these 
conditions, shout in unison 
and give chase to the ani- 
mal, which is goaded well- 
nigh into madness by acts 
of cruelty of almost every 
conceivable description. It 
is driven in every direction 
until at last the foam at its 
mouth and the uncertainty 
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of its gait proclaims the fact that nature is about exhausted. Then 
the poor brute is slaughtered; but before it is really dead a dozen 
knives have been applied to its carcass, and men, women and children 
have commenced feasting on the raw flesh and blood. 

On this page an accurate picture is given of Sitting Bull’s camp 
shortly before the Custer massacre of 1876. This terrible instance of 
Indian treachery and barbarity is one of the most painful incidents of 
the conflict between the United States Government and the worst 
element in the Sioux tribes, involving, as it did, the death of a 
soldier who had done magnificent service during the war, and who 
was one of the bravest officers this or any other country has ever seen. 
The story of the massacre can be told in a few words: After the war, 
Custer did considerable service against the uprising Indians, and in 
the spring of 1873 he led an expedition to the Yellowstone from Fort 
Rice, Dakota. In July of the following year he advanced into the 
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Black Hills, his march resulting in the discovery of the immense 
mining resources of those remarkable mountains. 

Settlement on a large scale followed, and this in itself promised 
to offer a solution to a large extent of the Indian problem. Early in 
1876, however, the confederated Sioux tribes assumed a more war-like 
attitude than ever, and on May 15 of that year General Custer led his 
troops out against them. He had with him but 1,100 men, although 
fully 9,000 treacherous and vindictive Indians were encamped in an 
unexplored region on the strangely named ‘‘ Little Big Horn River.”’ 
There was considerable conjecture as to the strength of the enemy, 
and on June 25 the troops of the United States were divided, and 
General Custer, with 277 picked men, advanced against the Indians, 
relying on support and flank attacks by the main body. ‘The pro- 
jected junction failed, Custer’s detachment was surrounded by a force 
which outnumbered it twenty or fifty to one, and every man was 
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cut to pieces. The General, with his men, neither asked nor expected quarter, but died [7 = i a a 
fighting, after making their lives as costly to the enemy as was possible. | eee 

The nation mourned the event from boundary to boundary. ‘The scene of the massacre 
was turned into a burial ground, and the remains of the gallant 277 were interred in it. 
Three years later the burial ground was made a national cemetery, and an appropriate monu- 
ment recording the name and rank of each of the slaughtered heroes was erected by the 
Government. It will take more than a generation to wipe out the memory of this outrage: 
and on the occasion of the last uprising of the Sioux the battle-cry of the United States 
soldiers, as they charged the foe, was ‘‘ Remember Custer!’’ and any excess of valor on the 
occasion may be attributed toa natural feeling of vengeance and a desire to repay in their 
own coin the perpetrators of what the better class of Indians are the most ready to denounce 
as an unpardonable outrage. 

On page 30 there is a portrait of the hero and of his friend, the Grand Duke Alexis. 
The pictures were taken in the year 1872, while the two men were touring together. Duke 
Alexis was making a pleasure trip through the United States in search of the information 
now furnished by ‘‘OuR Own CountTrY,’’ and in order to witness some of the wonderful 
sights which our camera is now immortalizing. This was before the wanton slaughter of the 
buffaloes, and the Government felt that he would derive genuine pleasure from taking part 
in a buffalo hunt on the plains of the West. 

General Sheridan, who was at that time in command of the western division of the 
army, assigned to General Custer and William Cody (Buffalo Bill) the task of initiating the 
Russian visitor into the mysteries of prairie life; and these two dauntless heroes entered 
heartily into the spirit of the fun, enjoying a delightful rest from the hard work of soldiering oo : 
on the frontier. They received the eminent European, and escorted by Captain Eagan’s A GLIMPSE OF THE “BAD LANDS.” 
cavalry company and a party of loyal Indians, set out in search of glory. 

‘Custer carried on a mild flirtation,’’ writes Buffalo Bill in a quaint and characteristic sketch of the opening scenes of the tour, ‘‘ with 
one of Spotted Tail’s daughters, who accompanied her father; and it was also noticed that the Duke Alexis paid considerable attention to 
another handsome redskin maiden. * * * I told the Duke he was to have my celebrated buffalo horse, Buckskin Joe, and that when we 
went into a buffalo herd all he would have to do would be to sit still on the horse’s back and fire away.’’ 

The party soon found a herd of buffaloes grazing peacefully in a sheltered knoll, whither the hunters rode. Duke Alexis fired six times 
with his revolver, making 
no impression whatever; 
nor could he bring down a 
single animal with Buffalo 
Bill’s six-shooter, which 
was promptly handed him. 

With a rifle, which he 
was then persuaded to fire, 
he was more successful, 
and a shot fired at about 
ten feet brought down a 
huge bull. 

The Duke’s enthusiasm 
amused his companions, 
none of whom could see 
how he could possibly fail 
to kill at such short range. 
Dropping his rifle and stop- 
ping his horse, he waved 
his hat wildly aloft, shout- 
ing to his suite, which rode 
up and congratulated him 
in Russian. A minute or 
two later the wagons ar- 
rived, and the Duke or- 
dered champagne served all 
around in honor of his 
having won his spurs as a 
buffalo hunter. As they 


DEADWOOD GULCH. rode home another herd 
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was surprised, and the Duke fired at random, bringing down a cow, to the surprise of the crowd, who admitted that it was either a remarkable 
shot or a ‘‘fluke.’’ More champagne was uncorked, more toasts were drunk, and the boys began to think showing a Russian Duke the sights 
| cteeeanienieemiemiaiaaiaeien of the prairie was real fun. - 

[: guia: EN pli. . Thon ech Bb er me ‘“‘T was in hopes,’’ says 

2 ee Buffalo Bill, ‘‘that the Duke 
would kill five or six buffaloes 
before we reached home, if 
every successful shot was to 
be followed by the opening of 
a basket of champagne.’’ 

The wish that was father to 
the thought was not fulfilled; 
though during the next few 
days the Duke shot six more 
buffaloes, whose heads and 
hides were preserved and 
shipped to Russia as memen- 
toes and souvenirs. To please 
the visitor, Spotted Tail se- 
lected some of his most expert 
hunters, who organized a 
buffalo hunt, killing several 
with arrows and also spears; 
Two Lance surprising even 
the best experienced Ameri- 
cans by the apparently im- 
possible feat of sending an 
arrow clear through the body 
of one of the biggest cows 
within range. The monotony 
was varied by an Indian war 
dance and a sham duel on 
horse-back, and altogether 
the experiences of the man of 
royal descent were varied and 
entertaining. 

Custer and Alexis then 
made the remainder of the 
tour with a smaller suite. It 
is interesting to note that they 
pursued almost the same route 
as that taken by our artists, 
lingering enchanted over 
many of the scenes which form 
the subjects of our illustra- 
tions. Through the pictur- 
esque scenery of Minnesota, 
with its countless farms and 
homesteads, many of them in 
a most primitive stage of cul- 
tivation; across the plains of 
Dakota, as far through the 
Black Hills as it was possible 
to penetrate, and over the 
famous Bad Lands of Wyo- 
ming the tourists rode, and 
| : many were the anecdotes told 

Mew) > ab | 3 to the Russian by the Ameri- 
f 3 ; = can. It is believed that they 
KNIFE-BLADE, OR NEEDLE-POINT, BLACK HILLS. rode right across the ground 
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on which the American Thermopylz was to be fought within but four short years, with Custer himself in the honorable but fatal role of Leonidas. 
Certain it is they went within but a short distance of the scene of the slaughter, exchanging friendly greetings with some of the traitors who 
vere to take part in it. 

During the administration of President Arthur he made a tour of the Black Hills region acccompanied by General Sheridan and their suites. 
An admirable photograph of the party is given on page 22, which is all the more valuable now, since all of the party, with perhaps one or two 
exceptions, have been dead for years. President Arthur was the only one of our Chief Magistrates who ever visited the distant West, and for that 
reason his trip was celebrated at the time and will doubtless remain a unique’event in the history of our government. 

Spearfish Falls, of which an illustra- 


tion can be seen on page 19, are butashort [=~ 77> >). oe wa zi a 
distance from the city of Deadwood, andj. Be 
are still nearer the town of Spearfish, itself 

a burg of surpassing interest. The rail- 
road runs up hills and through dales; one | fie | | 
minute upon the summit of a ridge of ; | ; 3 | ; 4 
mountains, the next in the center of a table- | : : | 
land of peculiar formation, and the next | ae Soe ae ete G 
in the depths of a valley whose overhang- | | 3 
ing sides remind one of Dante’s sublimest 
efforts, and whose facial irregularities seem 
to present a Scylla and a Charybdis at 
every curve. The train keeps on the track, 
despite all fears to the contrary, and the 
visitor arrives in the neighborhood of the 
Falls with all their singular attractiveness. 
That there is nothing terrific about them is 
obvious from the indifference of the pleas- 
ure-seekers in the foreground, who are 
standing on the rocks around which the 
water gently courses. The Falls are of 
considerable height, but the force of water 
is seldom extensive, and a mass of spray, 
such as is depicted in the illustration, is 
generally seen. There are three distinct 
falls, and it is only when there has been 
an excessive downfall of rain that these are 
united into one mass, The light shrubbery 
that grows up to the ecge of the cliff adds 
a simple charm to the scene, and imparts 
a combination of simplicity and grandeur 
which is much better realized than de- 
scribed. 

On page 21 there is an illustration 
of Spearfish Creek above the Falls; and 
here again the comparative insignificance 
of the flow of water is manifest. On page 
23 there is another illustration of the | | | se | - oe + ec 
same Creek, the Cafion being exceptionally eth cata, |i li o- \. eee SS 3 sane. See ES Fie: 
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lofty walls of rock, which overhang in many 
places and form a natural valley of the 
most remarkable character. There is little 

tree growth of any size, though there is an Ay nag y aidass 
abundance of the short shrub undergrowth  |FRRagy en, EES WS 
which seems to thrive on the very face of | [Nm cat oo Gi 

the rock, deriving its nutrition from little * 
scanty patches of earth which retain the 
moisture and feed the roots. The Burlington 
and Missouri Railroad crosses the Cafion 

and gives a splendid view to the traveler, ELK CANON, BLACK HILLS. 
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who is fortunate if he can spare the time to walk a mile or two down 
the Cafion and watch the countless waterfalls, ranging from little 
trickling streams to falls which make an effort at a grandeur the 
volume of water seldom permits them to attain. The Cafion is pictur- 
esque in a measure throughout, and the stream of water is crossed by 
countless natural bridges, caused by fallen trees, while kindly rocks 
raise their summits above the surface of the water and thus provide 
stepping-stones of a desirable character. 

Crow Butte, another of the remarkable sights which greet the 
traveler on the Burlington and Missouri Railroad, is situated near the 
town of Crawford, Nebraska. Its summit is a rock of the most 
remarkable character, rearing its head two hundred feet above the 
surface, and covering an area of immense size. Although the sides 
of the rocks are almost perpendicular, an expert horseman can wind 
his way around most of them to the summit, and a good climber can 
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RAILROAD BUILDING IN THE BLACK HILLS. 


accomplish the feat without exceptional difficulty. The Butte appears 
to be a natural fortress, and in the old-time wars between the Crows 
and the Sioux, many lives were lost defending and storming the 
citadel. On one occasion a number of Indians were besieged at the 
top of the rock, and as it was impossible to storm them, their adver- 
saries proceeded, with the passive cruelty of the red man, to starve 
them out. Various stories are told of the trick by which the besieged 
Indians made their escape; but it is certain that thev forced their way 
out of the trap into which they had run, and got away in the dead of 
night without great loss. 

The Knife-Blade, or Needle-Point, in the Black Hills is illustrated 
on page 27. It is part of a series of rocks whose name was given 
them owing to the sharpness of the points and summits, which 
resemble the blade of a knife in places and the point of a bayonet in 
others. Legends are told of acts of fiendish barbarity committed upon 
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prisoners of war on these natural wonders, which cause a we 
shudder to the on-looker. Elk Cafion, also in the Black Hills, | 
is illustrated on page 28, with a train of cars on the Black Hills 
and Fort Pierre Railway winding its way slowly around one of 
the dangerous curves. The illustration presents all the peculiar 
characteristics of the rude and rugged scenery of the Black 
Hills, from the overhanging rocks to the boulders along the 
side of the track, which afford so much ground for conjecture 
for miners and prospectors. 

On page 26 there is a glimpse of the Bad Lands of Wyo- 
ming, which present features of a most unique character. In 
places the earth is cracked in a manner which it is difficult 
to describe or appreciate, and there is a sea of desolation and 
desert which contrasts most amazingly with the fertility close at 
hand. ‘The best description that can be given of the Bad Lands 
is that they resemble the most graphic dreams the ancients 
dreamt of mysterious underground domains; and the man who 
passes through them can hardly restrain from the idea that if 
he were to dig beneath the surface he would find the remains of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii, if not of Babylon and Nineveh. 

Few towns or cities have a more interesting history than 
Deadwood, of which an illustration is given. Reference has 
already been made to the mining wealth of the Black Hills, and 
of the mining industry in Deadwood, a city which is a marvel- 
ous combination of the picturesque and the prosaic. ‘The city 
is situated at the junction of the Deadwood and Whitewood 
Gulches, and is really the natural center of the Black Hills 
country. All around it there are lofty hills, but the buildings 
are mostly located on sheltered ground between the ridges. 
The scenery, not only around but absolutely in the city, is 
varied and delightful, and the views that can be obtained from 
the summit of the adjoining hills are in many respects superior |; ss 
to anything to be found elsewhere. A bird’s eye view of the oes ee ie a ee. 
city can seldom be obtained easily, and tourists experience GENERAL CUSTER AND GRAND DUKE ALEXIS. 
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great pleasure from watching the 
busy hum of life in this compara- 
tively new country. 

Deadwood was first settled in 
1876, when a number of placer 
miners, in face of the opposition, 
not only of the United States 
Government, but also of the In- 
dians, selected the site as the 
most convenient for the purpose 
they had in view. The early 
history of the settlers was that 
of a band of men who somewhat 
enjoyed danger, and the conflicts 
with unfriendly Indians were 
numerous. But neither loss of 
life nor a constant round of anx- 
iety deterred the pioneers, and 
within three years quite an act- 
ive, busy mining town had been 
built up with primitive but in- 
teresting evidences of an effort 
to introduce modern convenien- 
ces on every hand. 

Like Chicago, Deadwood owes 
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its present importance and symmetry very largely to a great fire 


which, in 1879, blotted out the business section and destroyed all the 


most handsome residence houses in the place. The settlers wasted 
scarcely a day, replanned the city and promptly rebuilt it on a scale 
of grandeur never before contemplated. Several very handsome 
houses and store buildings were erected, and for four years the work 
of progress proceeded. Then came a calamitous flood which washed 
away about one-fourth the houses in the city, and this again proved 
but a stimulus for renewed and better directed enterprise. The log 
cabin and frame house have since become less common, while the 
brick and stone structure has become more popular and general. 
There is no fear of the city being again destroyed by fire, as an excel- 
lent system of water-works, with a well-equipped fire department, have 
been provided; while, in addition, engineering work has been com- 
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pleted which makes the possibility of damage by flood very remote. 
The population of the city is about seven thousand, and its finan- 
cial condition is such as to excite envy from older and apparently 
wealthier cities. | 

The people are not the rough, uncouth type which is sometimes 
considered to be inseparable from mining life. Religious and educa- 
tional societies abound, and the High School is one of the prettiest 
and best equipped in the West. The Deadwood Club is a high-toned 
organization of business and professional men, but is scarcely so 
interesting, from the Eastern man’s standpoint, as the Society of 
Black Hills’ Pioneers. This is an exclusive organization, with most 
rigid conditions attached to the qualifications. Neither wealth, 
nationality nor religion are called into question, but the applicant for 
membership must produce proof that he located in the Black Hills 
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prior to January 1,1877. The membership is large, and the pioneers 
are the custodians and occasional dispensers of some of the most 
interesting wild West and Indian stories that have ever been heard. 

Ox-carts, light wagons specially built for hill climbing, and other 
special features of mountain and pioneer life are seen on the streets, 
but the preponderance of lords of creation over members of the fair sex 
is perhaps the most noticeable feature. Lady visitors are welcomed, 
not boisterously, but earnestly, and they are treated with never-vary- 
ing courtesy and gallantry. The Chinese colony numbers about a 
hundred. Its members are useful to the busy miners, and as they 
are inoffensive in manners, and prefer earning money by washing 
clothes to mining gold, they are seldom interfered with or annoyed. 

The illustration on this page is one which the true lover of sport 
will appreciate. Insomnia is a trouble, or disease, absolutely un- 
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known to the sturdy hunter in the Northwest, who has merely to 
cover himself with his blanket and lie down on nature’s own bed to 
insure a refreshing sleep. To the right of the picture is the head of 
a moose, which was shot during the day at perhaps grave risk. The 
moose 1s an interesting and valuable specimen of the deer tribe. Its 
antlers are of remarkable length, and although it is naturally timid 
and retiring, it can give an excellent account of itself when it comes 
to an encounter at close quarters. On the left is the solitary watcher 
who, pipe in mouth, is trying to keep awake and warn his sleeping com- 
rades of any possible danger that may arise out of the silent solitude, 
from the friendly timber in the rear, or the vast expanse of blue grass 
around. The picture illustrates, with marked fidelity, the hardships, 
as well as delights, of hunting in the remote portions of our country, 
and is singularly true to life in even the most minute details. 


IN THE EXTREME NORTHWEST. 


OLIVIA: There lies your way, due West. 
VIOLA: Then Westward—ho! 


HE vastness of the United States is well illustrated in the 
remarkable flexibility of the word ‘‘ West’’ as used by resi- 
dents in different parts of it. to the New Yorker, Chicago 
and St. Louis, both of them much nearer the Atlantic Ocean 
than the Pacific, are spoken of as ‘‘out West;’’ the Ohioan 
refers to Kansas City as in the remote region in which the 
sun sets; the resident of Illinois or Missouri uses the term in 

a general sense to cover Colorado and Utah, but the traveler who 
reaches Denver learns for the first time that locally that city is re- 
garded as quite an eastern point, the ‘‘ West’’ being the mountainous 
sections of the State on the route to the Pacific. Even at Pueblo or 


Salt Lake City the tourist hears the expression ‘‘ out West,’’ as applied 
to San Francisco and the ocean ports north of it; and it is only wher 
the extreme limit seems to be reached that there is a unison of senti- 
ment as to what is West and what is East. 

In this number of ‘‘OurR Own CountryY’’ the extreme West is 
reached, and while touring through Alaska and looking at a map of 
the United States, the seekers after views for this work realized for 
the first time that San Francisco and the State of Washington are 
both comparatively eastern, so much farther westward-ho had been the 
journey. From the Black Hills, with their wondrous diversifications 
and unlimited resources, Wyoming and Montana were crossed and 
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the Canadian Pacific Railroad reached. This road runs through the 
Wapta, or Kicking-Horse, Pass of the Rocky Mountains, of which 
noble range of hills a magnificent view is obtained. 

As the traveler rushes along almost due west, a few miles 
north of the boundary line between the United States and British 
North America, he catches, in the extreme distance, occasional 
glimpses of the mountains through, around and over which he will 
have to pass. ‘The stations are numerous and full of interest, and at 
almost every one of them the lineal descendants of the once noble 
Blackfeet, Crows, and other Indians, are seen crouching, or begging, 
or trying to sell polished buffalo horns and other mementoes and 
keepsakes. The ruthless slaughter of the buffalo was perhaps better 
exemplified on this route than any other, for thousands of piles of 
bleaching bones were passed every day. Those bones were subsequent- 
ly sold at so much per cord, and the principal buyers were the own- 


ers and managers of sugar refineries. Scattered among the sleepy 
Indians are detachments of the Northwestern mounted police, whose 
life is made burdensome by attempts at smuggling, and by the prover- 
bial and apparently incurable habits of kleptomania of the red man. 

T’he scenery varies from expansive prairies which make the eye 
ache, to lofty mountains and wonders of nature. Some of the pyra- 
mids are as interesting as those to be found in Egypt, and there are 
evidences of volcanic action in the past, which set the student think- 
ing and make him regret that he did not pay more attention to his 
geological course when opportunity afforded. Slowly but surely the 
track climbs what is in reality the most magnificent mountain and 
table-land in the world. The grades are terrific, the altitude varying 
as much as a thousand feet in a single hour’s ride. 

The first really satisfactory view of the mountains is reached at 
the town of Kananaskis, some four thousand feet above the level of 
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the sea, to reach which the 
train climbs a terrace of awe- 
inspiring character. Lady 
McDonald graphically de- 
scribes the feeling which the 
first glimpse of the mountains 
creates in the following words: 

‘‘By-and-by the wide val- 
leys change into broken ra- 
vines,and lo! through an open- 
ing in the mist, made rosy 
with early sunlight, we see, 
far away up in the sky, its del1- 
cate pearly tip clear against 
the blue, a single snow-peak 
of the Rocky Mountains. * * 
Our coarse natures cannot at 
first appreciate the exquisite 
aerial grace of that solitary 
peak that seems on its way to 
heaven; but, as we look, gauzy 
mist passes over, and it has 
vanished.’’ 

After leaving Kananaskis 
and the Gap, the roar of the 
celebrated falls is heard, and 
a bend in the line suddenly 
brings the train between two 
vertical walls of rock, through 
which gateway, or gap, the 
mountains are reached. On 
emerging from this the train 
turns north, and climbing up 
to the hills, steadily passes 
along one of the most mag- 
nificent valleys the world has 
seen. Passing up this valley 
and looking from the car win- 
dows to the left, a view 1s 
obtained of the Three Sisters, 
whicli are illustrated on page 
85, while a still better view 
of these extraordinary trin 
hills is obtained a few miles 
farther on. Evidences of vol- 
canic action are now still more 
apparent, and it scarcely needs 
an expert to explain to the 
uninitiated that they are the 
result of upheavals of strati- 
fied rocks in ages long gone 
by. The rough, jagged edges, 
the marvelous conformations, 
and the glorious variety of 
shape, form, and even angle, 
delight the traveler, who is 


fortunate if he can so arrange his journey as to stop off at Canmore a day or two and tire himself by a series of trips and mountain climbing. 

Words seem utterly insignificant when applied to such wonders of nature as these, and the reader is advised to study the photograph 
carefully, noting the features barely touched upon in this description, and to picture to himself what a combination of gorgeousness the great 
hills in the background, the little rivulet in the foreground, and the only half-nurtured trees all around, present when the northern sun breaks 
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through the clouds and casts a glamour around. A dozen different 
legends, each accounting for the existence of the Three Sisters, or 
the Three Brothers, as they are occasionally called, are told. One 
romantic story tells of three heart-broken women who, in ages past, 
retired to this secluded spot to mourn the loss of their husbands in 
battle. The Great Spirit commanded them to cease their wailing and 
resume their usefulness in life, promising that a son of each should 
grow up to be a mightier chief than was his father. The command 
was not obeyed, and in his wrath the Great Spirit caused the earth 
to rumble and to swallow up the three disobedient widows. 

It seldom pays to analyze a tradition, or to inquire into the logic 
of a legend, or one might be tempted to suggest that unless the 
mourners were members of a branch of humanity, each member of 
which was a thousand times larger than the nineteenth century 
human being, there was a great waste of energy in the upheaval of 


this immense mass of rock in the process. Here, too, the first is 
heard of one of those Indian legends which abound in the Northwest, 
and which are so interesting to those who make a study of the Bible 
from a historical, as well as a religious, standpoint. A Savior, we 
are told in the most reverent and sincere manner, once arrived in a 
copper canoe for the especial salvation of the Siwash Indians. His 
doctrines, or rather the record of them, which has been handed down 
from generation to generation, resemble in some respects those of 
Buddha, and in others those of Christ. Neighborly love, the wicked- 
ness of revenge, and the beauty of forgiveness, were his favorite 
themes, and finally a sermon, in which a curse was called down upon 
the shedders of human blood, caused so much chagrin that the 
preacher was seized and nailed to a tree, where he remained nine 
days. A very beautiful story of resurrection and further preaching is 
told, and there is nothing in the entire narrative which is in any way 
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profane or objectionable. Nor are the traditions limited to what may 
be described as New Testament endorsements. Nearly all Indian 
tribes have an absolute belief in a deluge story, and there are at least 
fifty mountain peaks in and around the Rockies which are used to 
illustrate it. The Noah of these legends did not take refuge in an 
ark, but climbed to the summit of the great mountain, or rock, where 
he remained until every other human being had perished. After the 
flood, the man thus specially selected by the Great Spirit to prevent 
the entire extinction of his race, was mesmerized. While he was 
asleep a wife was created for him, and he commenced his life over 
again with his lovely companion. It is true that this legend is more 
frequently told of Mount Tacoma, in Washington, than of any other 
peak; it is heard with delightful variations at and around Canmore, 
together with other stories sufficient to form the subject-matter of 
quite a large volume. 


At an altitude of about 5,300 feet the Rockies are crossed. If the 
ascent has been rapid, the descent is still more so, and the train rushes 
along through the Kicking-Horse Cafion (see page 35). Mountains 
rise higher than the eye can reach on either side, while the track 
meanders along the Wapta, or Kicking-Horse, River, crossing it again 
and again, frequently running under over-hanging rocks and through 
tunnels of varying length. The scene is almost too much for the 
inexperienced traveler, and the abrupt curves and sudden changes of 
grade produce a rocking motion almost as distressing in its effect as a 
genuine attack of mal de mer. 

Of course, the bridges are as numerous as the sands by the sea- 
shore. On page 38 an illustration is given of what is really one of 
the most wonderful bridges in the world. It is not that it crosses a 
river of tremendous volume, for there are thousands of comparatively 
insignificant bridges which span much wider streams. Indeed, it is 
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only a bridge in name, it being more correctly a viaduct connecting 
two gorges and running over a third, which intersects them diago- 
nally. In its construction more than a million and a half feet of timber 
was used, and the difficulties of construction were so great that many 
people shook their heads in doubt as to whether a train would ever 
cross it. In our illustration a train is seen emerging from a ravine 
between two mountains and commencing the journey across the trestle, 
and the fact is mentioned as an indication of the care exercised in 
procuring illustrations for ‘‘OuR Own Country.’’ When the view 
was obtained the train was more than two hours late, but the photo- 
graphing party waited patiently until it appeared, so that an accurate 
idea could be conveyed of what the bridge really is and how gigantic 
was the engineering feat accomplished in its construction. 

At the foot of the rock the River Columbia is crossed, and the 
track runs along its bank for several miles through another delightful 


cafion. Then for twenty miles there is more hill climbing, and once 
more an immense altitude is obtained. Dense forests have to be 
penetrated, and then all at once the train bursts upon a broad, level 
area, and we are in the land of ice. If the trip is made in summer 
the grand battle between heat and cold is seen at its full height, and 
one ceases to marvel at some of the phenomena which previously 
appeared inexplicable. Compared with the glaciers which are seen 
on every hand, those in the Swiss Alps are insignificant in the extreme; 
and when after a rapid descent from this ice-bound table-land we 
come in sight of the Great Glacier and Mount Sir Donald, the climax 
of scenic grandeur seems to have been reached. One can write easily 
of a pyramid of native rock eight thousand feet high, but such a 
marvel needs to be seen to be in any way appreciated. The train in 
its course penetrates the Selkirk Mountains, of which Sir Donald Peak 
is the summit, and again erosses the Columbia River, which at this 
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INDIAN RIVER, NEAR SITKA, ALASKA. 


point is a stream deep enough for navigation by steamers of nearly 
every character. 

Two views are given of the Great Glacier: one on page 34, with 
Mount Sir Donald in the background, and another on page 36, on a 
much larger scale, showing the contour of the mass of ice, with its 
myriad fissures and its wave-like surface. On page 37 there is a very 
accurate representation of the Asulkan Glacier. Asulkan, it may be 
explained, means the ‘‘ home of the mountain goat.’’ It is situated 
above the Illicilliwaet Cafion, in which, in years gone by, thousands 
of mountain goats and big horn sheep pastured and frolicked. The 
construction of the Canadian Pacific Railroad called the attention of 
these timid animals to the fact that they had the alternative of moving 
or being shot; and, like those who object to paying rent, they adopted 
the former alternative, and the place thereof knoweth them no more. 

Another four hundred mile ride through country rugged in its 


ascents and descents, but gradually descending to the level of the 
Pacific Ocean, brings the traveler to the western terminus of the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad, whence by a short sea voyage he proceeds 
to Alaska, formerly known as Russian America. 

This territory was purchased from the then reigning Czar of all 
the Russias, the 20th of June, 1867, for the insignificant sum 
of $7,200,000. As a commercial bargain, the transaction was an 
excellent one for this country, while for strategic and other reasons 
the acquisition was most desirable. Alaska is really a wide peninsula, 
forming the extreme northwestern boundary of the North American 
Continent. Hence it is admirably situated in regard to sea fronts, 
being bounded by the Arctic Ocean, the Behring Sea and the North 
Pacific Ocean, and having a navigable river, the Kwichpak, inter- 
secting the Territory east and west, almost in its center. 

To the tourist and pleasure-seeker Alaska has exceptional charms, 
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and 1f the climate is not quite 
so agreeable as that of Flor- 
ida or California, it is not 
nearly so objectionable as 
has sometimes been stated. 
The area of the Territory is 
nearly six hundred thousand 
square miles, or about one- 
fifth that of the United 
States, and the extreme | | Pg BON As is edn Maes “ : My 
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of Alaska, and some of the | ane : i SE rane we 
views in this number of 
‘“OuR OWN COUNTRY”’ are 
the first accurate representa- 
tions of the unique features of 
the newest of our Territories. 

There are several views in 
and around Sitka, the prin- 
cipal town under Russian 
rule. It is situated on 
the Island of Baranoff, and 
although it is still a very 
small place with an insignifi- 
cant population, it has in- 
creased immensely in importance since the Territory came under the protection of the stars and stripes. The public square, illustrated on page 
45, and the pioneer settlement, depicted on the same page, show to what an extent American customs have made their influence felt. 

On page 41 a more realistic view of the town is given, with a religious procession of the Greek, or Russian, Church in progress. The 
Russians did little else in the way of 
civilizing than force upon the natives the 
religion of their own particular choice. 
There are three Greek churches, and 
these have more influence than the Prot- 
estant exhorters, although a change is 
being made apparent. 

Many of the natives are members of 
the Greek Church, but their religion is 
largely confined to one day in the week, 
the majority of the lives being spent in 
adherence to the peculiar faith which 
has been handed down to them as an 
heirloom, and in many respects a curse, 
from the time the memory whereof man 
knoweth not. 

As might be expected from a people 
at once poor, ignorant and to a large 
extent the victims of internecine strife, 
the country literally bristles with tradi- 
tions and legends, some of them interest- 
ing in the extreme, and all of them 
pointing to the fact that the native 
Indians are either greater students of 
ancient history than appears reasonably 
probable, or that they are descended from 
some of the so-called extinct races of the 
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; = 3 so far as the temperature is concerned. The 
: doctrine of rewards and punishment is accepted 
literally, and all the troubles of modern days are 
attributed to neglect to obey commands as to 
sacrifices and rites. Following this theory, they 
state that the founder of their tribe started out 
on a journey from his village, with his relatives 
and connections, hunting for a better location 
for a settlement. Finally, the explorers selected 
a desirable green valley on the border of a mag- 
nificent river, where they grew and prospered, 
making peace with the other inhabitants and 
acquiring an influence and importance which 
their exceptional intelligence thoroughly war- 
ranted. 

The country was then very fertile, and, 
according to the legend, it was almost as pro- 
ductive as some of the boom agents of doubtful 
country further south would have us believe, 
there being a great deal in the legend about two 
crops growing side by side, and grain being har- 
vested in winter as well as in the summer. 

Luxury and wealth had their usual effemi- 
nating influence, and the Aleutians devoted less 
attention to tilling the soil and more to hunting 
and having a good time generally. Their wealth 
attracted the avarice of members of the tribe 
from which they had migrated, and another 
village was laid out on the opposite side of the 
stream. Sham fights were common until at last 
the usual jealousy arose and one of the battles, 


OLD RUSSIAN BLOCK-HOUSE, SITKA. either from design or accident, became converted 


son for thousands of years, 
traditions and creeds very 
similar to those immortalized 
in classical works. 

One of: these traditions, 
which has been told in a va- 
riety of ways, is reproduced, 
as it serves to explain much 
that appears singular in the 
illustrations. The Alaskan 
Indians include several 
tribes, all speaking different 
languages and claiming very 
little kinship with each 
other. The tribe which re- 
gards the Aleutian Peninsula 
as its home, claims a special 
right to distinction, and is 
inclined to look upon mem- 
bers of some of the other 
tribes as of an exceedingly 
inferior caste. Its members 
assert that formerly their 
country was very different 
to what it is now, and it is 
more than probable that they ——— | | ball 
are correct in the statement, RELIGIOUS PROCESSION, SITKA. 
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into a genuine encounter. A bitter feud resulted, and a section of the emigrants 
was forced out of the district and compelled to migrate farther east and north. 
From these, other tribes are said to have sprung, and thus the peculiar condition of 
the Alaskan Indians in their relation to each other is accounted for. 

A number of illustrations are given of Alaskan homes and settlements. 
Nearly all the villages are close to the sea, from which the natives derive nearly 
all their means of subsistence. Whatever they may have been in times past, the 
modern Alaskan has almost as much evidence of having been born tired as the 
most typical darkey. Possibly this is an hereditary feeling, resulting from the fact 
that at one time high temperatures were known in Alaska; but however this may 
be, it is certain that there is a great deal of Southern languor to be found in a 
country where one would expect to see more active habits. 

The idea of selecting a fertile spot in the woods and clearing away the mass 


of undergrowth for a home-site has been suggested from 
time to time by white visitors, but the native regards the 
suggestion as an evidence of something in the nature of 
mental paresis. Hence he builds his home on a bare spot of 
ground, regardless of the surroundings and without stop- 
ping to inquire whether the absence of verdure is not due 
to conditions which must prevent him from raising any 
little crop for his home use. 

The hut that he builds seldom has more than one 
room. No time used to be wasted on such details as 
windows, all the light and air being admitted by means 
of a rudely constructed door; but of late years there 
has been some little improvement in this respect. There 
is a large open fire-place in the center of the floor, which 
is used with the ordinary disregard for the annoyance of 
smoke which is one of the characteristics of the original 
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inhabitant. Around this fire- 
place there is a platform, 
upon which the inmates of 
the house sleep. 

Sometimes divisions of 
rude material are provided, 
but, as a rule, parents and 
children sleep on the same 
platform, without any excuse 
for curtains or screens. Un- 
der the platform such domes- 
tic and culinary duties as are 
performed take place, and 
there is a general economy 
of space and disregard of con- 
veniences which is very un- 
inviting. The group of Alas- 
kan Indians on page 40 are 
seen huddled together in 
regulation style. The young- 
est member of the family 
looks only slightly more mis- 
erable than the others, and 
a careful gaze at the group 
is calculated to invite a neg- 
ative response to the ques- 
tion, too often asked, ‘‘Is 
life worth living?’”’ 

On page 44 there is an WHALE TOTEM. 


illustration of what may be 
described as the street front of an Indian village of a higher type. The houses are more conformed to the usages of civilization, and are less 


loathsome in their arrangement and detail. The houses on page 46 show a still greater improvement, and it need hardly be said that they are 
not the homes of members 


of either the Aleutian, Alash- 
kan or Innuit tribes. 

One of the illustrations 
given is the portrait of an 
individual who struggled 
through life under the pecul- 
lar name of ‘‘Saginaw Jack.”’ 
He was one of the leading men 


of Alaska, and resided in one 
of the smaller towns. His 
costume is peculiar from head 
to foot. The prevalent idea 
of adornment, with gaudiness 
for its chief feature, is well 
displayed, and a tribute is 
paid to the value of fish as a 
staple article of diet by the 
breastpin with which his 
garment is held together. 
The expression on his face 
is reproduced exactly, and 
one can scarcely help won- 
dering what are the every- 
day thoughts of a man who 
thus gazes into space with 
an air of indifference which 


CREMATION OF A CHIEF’S WIFE. contrasts so strangely with 
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the bustle and excitement of 
modern life, as we are accus- 
tomed to seeing it. This 
same expression of hopeless- 
ness may be noted on the 
faces of the women engaged 
in basket weaving, who are 
represented on this page in 
a picture which all who have 
visited Alaska will recognize 
as especially characteristic. 

The burial customs of the 
people are peculiar in the 
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from the process of incinera- 
tion as practiced in the East- 
ern States and in European 
countries. The dead are not 
buried in the usual way. If 
the Alaskans knew of any 
successful process of em. 
balming, they would adopt it 
with glee, for their great de- ALASKAN INDIAN VILLAGE. 


sire 1n regard to the dead is 
to preserve the bodies from harm of every kind. The same exceptional care over homes for the dead, described in connection with the Indians 


of Minnesota and Dakota, is seen, and in the cemeteries mounds of earth and monuments are replaced by a number of little houses, as safely 


and securely built as the ability of the people permits. No cofhns or caskets are used, the bodies being rolled up in the most costly blankets 
and wearing apparel possessed 


by the family and left to the 
kindly preserving influences of 
a cold climate, and of an atmos- 
phere which possesses few of 
the ingredients calculated to 
| expedite decomposition. In- 
de | prec nnn nS deed, it 1s quite common for the 
= : — - dead man’s castle to rot away 
before the body it contains has 
undergone any material change. 
Cemeteries are only to be 
found in Sitka and a few other 
places. In the up-country dis- 
tricts it is usual to make a 
rough shelter for the dead by 
means of logs and branches, 
large quantities of bark being 
also used for the same purpose. 
A terrible fate overtakes the 
despoiler or disturber of a 
mortuary. An insult to the 
living is often overlooked by 
the phlegmatic natives, but 
there is no case on record of an 
insult to the dead going un- 
avenged. 
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BASKET WEAVERS, SITKA. of the Alaskan Indians are 
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WOODLAND SCENE NEAR SITKA. 


thoroughly observed in their homes, and all around them there are 
lofty poles remarkably carved from top to bottom, representing animals 
and birds of every description. The Darwinian theory is a nineteenth 
century doctrine so far as the white man is concerned, but it is clearly 
a revival of a less logical, though somewhat similar, idea which prevails 
in Alaska and a few other countries, for the birds, beasts and fishes 
which are carved on these poles are supposed to be either the ancestors 
of the head of the house, or the patron saints of his fathers for gener- 
ations and, indeed, ages back. 

This creed, or religion, known as ‘‘Totemism,’’ is not confined 
to Alaska, although it is very prevalent in that Territory. On page 
42 a good idea of these poles and totems is given, while on page 43 a 
whale totem is illustrated very clearly. Again, on page 47, the 
peculiar arrangement and design of the poles is seen. A totem, also 
written ‘‘ Dodaim”’ and ‘‘ Nt’Otem,”’’ 1s a peculiar aboriginal idol men- 


tioned by Longfellow, who regards the word as practically a synonym 


for ‘‘token’’: 
‘‘And they painted on the grave-posts * * * 


Each his own ancestral totem, 
Each the symbol of his household; 
Figures of the bear and reindeer, 
Of the turtle, crane and beaver, 
Each inverted as a token 

That the owner was departed.”’ 


Like so many other Alaskan customs, the totem is a distinct 
mythological survival. Readers of the Greek classics will remember 
that among the ancients there were several who believed that every 
man had his individual totem, generally some animal, which would 
protect him from disaster of every character and which was in effect 
his mascot. It was also regarded as a method of maintaining and 
signalizing tribal subdivisions, and it is really just in this way that 
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gards and worships ‘‘each | 
his own ancestral totem.’’ =| 

The poles are often fifty 
feet and sometimes seventy 
feet high, and, as already 
mentioned, they are sur- 
mounted by remarkable 
figures of animals. Some- 
times there will be on one 
pole ten or twelve counter- 
part resemblances of all 
sorts of birds of the air and 
fish of the sea. The pecul- 
lar combination is ex- 
plained by the fact that 
there are well-accepted le- 
gends of women who gave 
birth in succession to ani- 
mals and even reptiles of 
various characters, and 
hence it is easy to under- 
stand how certain Indians 
consider themselves related Ba 
very closely to these creat- oe 
ures. Ui: MANZ& es 

The connection between AN ALASKAN HOME. 


the man and his totem is 
so mutual that under no conditions will he kill a creature, no matter whether it is an animal whose flesh is good for food, or a poisonous reptile, 


if it belongs to the same species as his household god. Some of the totems are individual for certain people, while others represent entire tribes, 

‘so that very interesting social 
| and tribal complications 
| often result. 

A story is told of a man 
who killed a venomous lizard 
and who was immediately 
killed by a relative who wit- 
nessed the apparently phil- 
anthropic or, at least, benefi- 
cent act. No punishment 
was meted out, his defense 
being that the lizard killed 
was the slayer’s father, and 
in proof thereof he displayed 
on the totem pole in front of 
his house the public notifica- 
tion of the fact which he had 
given to mankind. 

Sometimes the prohibition 
is so severe that the animal 
nained must not be touched 
under even the most trying 
conditions; and there are in- 
stances in which whole fam- 
ilies have voluntarily died of 
starvation rather than touch 
aren nati ons Dea a or injure a totem. The rea- 
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in terrible fashion to children of the 
third and fourth and subsequent gen- 
erations. The native priests teach 
without hesitation the doctrine that 
if a man eats an animal of the same 
species as his totem, his children will 
lose the form of man and become 
beasts of the field of the same character 
themselves or all generations to come. 

It has been observed that Alaskan 
Indians, otherwise obedient and sub- 
missive in every respect, have refused 
point-blank to assist in the killing of 
a whale, or even to look on while the 
work was being done, because, as 1s 
often the case in Alaska, the family 
or individual totem is a fish more or 
less remotely descended from the big 
one that swallowed Jonah. 

Totemism, when practiced to its 
full extent, involves very peculiar 
restrictions and rules. It1is generally 
supposed, for instance, that the mar- 
riage laws of the Northwestern Indian 
are lax, but the investigation of a case 
in which a bridal couple were buried 
alive revealed the fact that this is 
not alwaysthecase. The only offense 
committed by these young people was 
that they belonged to the same totem. 
This was regarded as a crime against 
modern society, and more particularly 
against posterity. Hence the bride 
and bridegroom were killed, partly 
for punishment, but more in order to 
avert the terrible disasters which 
would ensue if the wrath of the to- 
tem were not immediately appeased. 
Friendships between those whose to- 
tems would be naturally inimical are 
rare, though one traveler reports hav- 
ing discovered a man and wife whose 
individual totems were a horse and a 
spider. Unfortunately, he did not 
note the effect of this somewhat in- 
congruous association. 

The scenery of Alaska is varied in 
the extreme, much more so than could 
be the case were the prevalent idea as 
to incessant cold correct. At certain 
seasons of the year the foliage is very 
beautiful, and the soil is very fertile. 
On page 39 an illustration is given of 
a pleasing river scene. The bridge 
across it is constructed on scientific 
principles, if somewhat rude in its 
details, and the trees in the background are representative of much of the timber growth of the country. The river seen in the picture has 
witnessed many tragic events; and if the water that rolls down to the sea could talk, it would tell of much that is of surpassing interest. There 
is a verbal record extant of a battle fought upon the banks of the stream, a few miles above the bridge. ‘The priests of a tribe, now extinct, 
inspired the men to punish an insult by blotting out of existence those guilty of it, and almost simultaneously identical instructions were given 
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cited to religious frenzy, the [Fo aca il keke eh a ee 
hostile bands approached 
each other, and the meeting 
was at the river itself. For 
hours the battle was waged 
across the water, the priests 
on either side calling down 
curses on the laggards, and 
promising every blessing to 
those who did the best work 
and exposed themselves the 
most. By nightfall the 
slaughter on both sides had 
been terrific, and the aveng- ie 
ing party had but a handful el: be oe) ww The = a hee eee ee 
of men left in fighting trim. [Seti Sach sitesi otc me MM Ae _B Sse sam. cleave a Bas 
These as a last resort raised |§ : . rie : EEE 

a loud shout of simulated 
joy, announcing that rein- 
forcements had arrived, and 
that the Great Spirit had 
come to their rescue. 

A panic seized the opposing 
force, which fled precipitous- 
ly and in disorder. To keep 
up the illusion the remnant 
of the invading force swam 
the river, shouting the while 
and jeering at the fleeing host, finally climbing the opposite bank and destroying the wounded without remorse. In the meantime the priests 
had succeeded in rallying the badly frightened fugitives, who returned to the attack. ‘They outnumbered their pursuers, and, driving them into 
the river, slew every man. 

They then pursued their 
victorious march, surround- 
ed the village whence the 
avenging party had started, 
and either killed or took 
prisoner every woman and 
child that remained. Like 
a. | pipiens lig all other Alaskan unwritten 
k. Sie it BAB BBB » cn WOR “ee history, the details, and even 

: (| SAR ii reece yaa scene, of the fight vary, and 
es ae Ss it is possible the story is as 
allegorical as real. But it 
illustrates well the warlike 
traditions of the Indians, 
who in ages past were evi- 
dently much more powerful 
and active than they are to- 
day. 

Fort Wrangel, of which an 
illustration appears on page 
40, is a small settlement 
which is destined to become 
an important town, its lo- 
cation making it admirably 
adapted for a port of ex- 
port, and steamers of large 
size can enter the natural 
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While in Alaska, the tourist has an opportunity of inspecting 
some of the grandest glaciers in the world. The number of glacier 
districts is not numerous, and the Alaska district is in many respects 
the most wonderful of all. A glacier is, as we have seen in a preced- 
ing number, a mass of ice originally formed in the hollows of mount- 
ains, and which subsequently travels towards the valleys. It is only 
seen in sections where there is a great variation in temperature 
between summer and winter, and enormous glaciers such as those 
illustrated on this and subsequent pages are never found, except in a 
country where the temperature was once very much higher than it is 
now. Although there are cases on record of disastrous results from 
acceleration of speed in glaciers, caused by excessive changes in 
temperature or by volcanic action and earth upheaval, these monsters 
of frozen snow have, as a rule, a very beneficial effect, and there can 
be no doubt that much of the great fertility of the Northwest is the 
result of their action in years gone by. 

It is estimated that at a distant period in the world’s history fully 
six million square miles of earth were covered with ice, varying in 
thickness from a few hundred yards to upwards of a mile. The weight 
of this mass must have been almost past human calculation, and one 
exceptionally able writer attributes many of the inequalities of the 


soil and surface to the effect of the continual pressure of these frozen 
4 


NEAR VIEW OF MUIR GLACIER. 
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juggernauts. Changes in temperature resulted in more or less rapid 
melting and decomposition of glaciers, floods foliuwed, and many of 
the river-beds of North America were chiseled out of the rock and less 
resisting material by the overflow from them. 

We are speaking of a period antedating by thousands of years 
the earliest days of which we have any authentic record; but some 
idea of the force of water from glaciers now extinct may be gleaned 
from the fact that the Muir Glacier, the most magnificent of the sur- 
vivors in Alaska, empties into the sea many thousand tons of ice 
every minute. At times, the discharge is so terrific that there is 
a constant succession of booms and echoes, and one could almost 
imagine that a fierce battle between large corps of well-equipped 
artillery was going on in the immediate vicinity. At times, too, the 
vibration is so great that the uninitiated fear that an earthquake is 
impending, and many who have witnessed the sight have rushed 
from the scene terribly aiarmed. 

That a glacial flood once overtook the northern portion of the 
world, covering an area of tens of thousands of square miles around 
the North Pole, has been clearly demonstrated by accepted authorities 
on matters of antiquity. Dr. Wright’s article inthe Adinburgh Review, 
entitled ‘‘The Ice Age of America,’’ has always been regarded asa 
classical work, and the truth of its assertions have been accepted 
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without question. His argu- 
ment, shorn of its unavoidable 
technicalities, is that perhaps 
ten thousand years ago, not 
only the whole of Alaska, but 
also of Northern America and 
Europe, was flooded by frozen 
snow and ice. This flood 
accounts for the destruction 
of many of the mammoth spe- 
cies of which occasional speci- 
mens have been discovered 
from time to time, and also of 
Some of the original inhabt- 
tants of the world who have 
left such interesting traces of 
their handiwork in various 
spots. 

Like other writers, Dr. 
Wright also argues that so far 
from scientific investigation 
of this kind upsetting biblical 
theories and history, it has 
been rather calculated to 
prove much which previously 
appeared inconsistent in the 
early chronicles handed down 
from generation to generation 
by believers in an all-wise 
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Deity. The formation of the glaciers and the accompanying catastrophe resulted, according to some students of astronomy, from a crisis 


created by a disturbance in the movements of the planets. 


MUIR GLACIER. 
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Prior to this, the Polar regions themselves were covered with forests, while the 


distribution of beasts of prey 
was entirely different from 
what it is at the present time. 

When, from some cause 
which can only be surmised, 
the temperature fell and mill- 
ions of glaciers were formed, 
the hitherto fertile regions of 
the great North were convert- 
ed into districts not unlike 
the Iceland and Greenland of 
to-day. The emancipation 
from the imprisonment of ice 
is evidently a thousand-fold 
slower than the original pro- 
cess, and hence by a compar- 
atively slow stage the country 
is recovering itself. Wuthin 
the nemory of many now liv- 
ing the changes in seasons 
have been quite marked, and 
it is certain that these changes, 
while insignificant compared 
with those of the remote past, 
are apt illustrations and repro- 
ductions in miniature of the 
terrible ones only casually re- 
ferred to and explained here. 

No better idea of what a 
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RUGGED POINT OF MUIR GLACIER. 


glacier is can be obtained than by a careful examination of the differ- 
ent illustrations of the Muir Glacier, of which there are six on this 
and adjoining pages. ‘The view on page 49 shows the actual surface 
of the glacier discovered by John Muir, the great explorer, and aptly 
named in his honor. He has written much about his original visit 
to the ice region of Alaska, and his sentiments on making the discov- 
ery must have been remarkable in the extreme. 

This mammoth survival of the ice ages is situated near Glacier 
Bay, ashort distance north of Sitka, and hence within easy access. 
It is usually approached by boat, and its proximity is announced by a 
roaring and rumbling of the most pronounced type. The mass of ice 
is probably about a thousand feet deep, some authorities estimating 
that it is even more enormous than these figures would indicate. 
Two-thirds, if not three-fourths, of its bulk are beneath the surface, 
and thus the huge mass is held comparatively stationary. 

But for this fact, a disturbance of the most terrible character 
would be inevitable, as a rapid change in temperature would cause it 
to move suddenly or to roll into the sea. Although it is difficult to 
convince a visitor of the fact, the enormous mass is constantly moving, 
its restless activity resulting in a motion of a few feet, sometimes as 


many as ten, per day. In addition to this, a continual change in the 
surface and component parts takes place. A glance at the illustra- 
tions will show that there are huge masses of rock, some castellated 
and some over-hanging. Atmospheric or tidal disturbances, or an 
unusual excess of warmth, detaches thousands of these masses and 
sends them floating out to sea, this phenomena accounting to some 
extent for the presence of those menaces to ocean navigation which 
are responsible for so many maritime disasters. 

At the time these views were taken, the average number of bergs 
liberated and allowed to roam into the sea was estimated at about six 
per hour. Occasionally, there was the echo of a collision in the 
distance, caused by a newly-formed berg dashing downwards; while 
right before the eyes of the photographing party several enormous 
masses, many of them larger than a ten-story building, burst their 
connections with the main glacier suddenly, turned over and over in 
their rapid descent, played havoc with obstructions met with in their 
headlong course, and finally reached the sea and floated away. So 
huge were some of these masses that they caused great disturbance in 
the water and sent waves twenty, thirty, and even fifty, feet high, which 
in their turn caused further breakages and iceberg reinforcements. 
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It was not unlike a civil war 
between inanimate objects, 
and thecontinual disturbance, 
the repeated roars, and the 
awful sound of grinding and 
crunching, caused the most 
flippant to pause and wonder. 
When Hamlet said: 


‘ There are more things in heaven 

and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your phi- 

losophy,”’ 

he little thought how many 

more things there were, even 

on this earth, than he had as 

inuch as contemplated. 
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Glacier, which is something 
like fifty miles from the sea, 
including in the measurement 
some of the unnaimned glaciers 
which are really portion of 
the parent body. In no part 
of the monster, except at its 
extreme limits, 1s it less than 
fifteen miles across, and it is 
certain that it contains much 


STEAMER IN GLACIER BAY. 
more ice than all the much- | 


talked of and almost innumerable glaciers of the Kuropean Alps put together. Yet it is a fact that for every American citizen who has seen 
the Muir Glacier and gazed, awe-stricken, upon its marvelous surface and enormous bulk, many thousands have visited the Swiss Alps and come 


back to their homes impressed with the wonders they have seen, blissfully unconscious of the fact that some of the glaciers which have so 
delighted and sur- 


prised them are but 
little larger than one 
of the tens of thou- 
sands of icebergs, 
which the Muir Gla- 
cler casts off from 
the main body every 
year. 

2 on Pn lee Dg 7 , ; On page 56 there 
me oe a | YP es Or? Me 7 om i a, ; Se pees eS Le be att Nace mej is a very attractive 
ee Ca a | ann : view of Glacier Bay, 
taken by a member 
of the camera party 
who climbed on the 
glacier for the pur- 
pose of securing it. 
This bay is practi- 
cally an inland sea, 
connected with the 
North Pacific Ocean 
by Cape Cross Sound. 
The Stelias Alps 
rear their lofty 
heads away to the 
north, with Mount 
alee Cee | aS = St. Elias, more than 
VISITORS AT THE GLACIER. nineteen thousand 
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FRONT VIEW OF MUIR GLACIER. 


feet above the sea level; Mount Cook, sixteen thousand feet; and 
Mount Vancouver, thirteen thousand. 

Between the bay and the ocean across country, several other 
mountains intervene, including Mount Perouse, which is over eleven 
thousand feet high, and from which a view of surpassing magnificence 
can be obtained. Glacier Bay can be reached from Sitka by Chatham 
and Icy Straits without approaching the ocean at all, and this route 
is largely taken by tourists, who are not nearly so numerous as the 
wonderful scenes which await them would warrant. 


For some years after the acquisition of Alaska the Territory excited 
but little attention, and was generally referred to ironically as a foolish 
purchase. But the discovery of gold in the early years of the present cen- 
tury put a different face upon the matter. From 1904 to’10 inclusive Alas- 
ka produced $121,126,990 in gold, and during the same period $765, 504 
in silver. Its gold mines are very extensive and of inestimable value, and 
thesettlements whic hthediscovery of gold broughtabout haveinaugurated 
many valuable industries. The population by the census of 1910 was 64,356 


The Indians are easy traders, and though but little money is 
used in the transactions, they receive checks or tickets with the value 


indicated by shades of color, and these they exchange for food or 
clothing, or less desirable commodities. The natives found in the 
vicinity are very peaceable in disposition. They have a great love of 


fun and of dancing, and for a small consideration will provide enter- 
tainment of the most novel character for the wh.-te traveler. Fora 
further and equally smali douceur, they will part with some of the 
peculiarly constructed baskets and stone utensils which they use in 
their homes, and which their women produce out of very poor mate- 
rial and with the merest apology for tools. 

A good view is given on the succeeding page of Vancouver, the 
terminal city of the Canadian Pacific Railroad, the magnificent harbor 


being shown to good advantage. This city was founded in 1884,in the 
midst of a forest of magnificient timber, which was soon converted into 


valuable lumber. Between May and July, 1886, it grew up like a 
green bay tree, but a terrible forest fire in the latter month swept the 


town out of existence, leaving behind but one solitary house, from 
which nucleus the present city has been built. Vancouver fronts on 
Coal Harbor,which is really a widening of the Burrard Inlet, and not 
only are the harbor facilities magnificent, but the outlook is majestic 
in the extreme. 

The young city is blessed in a variety of ways, having one very 
large hotel, and others almost equally fine, while its excellent streets 
are well lighted by gas and electricity. The tourist derives great 
pleasure from a sojourn here because the Cascade Mountains are 
within easy reach in one direction, Mount Baker in another, and the 
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Olympics in the third, while 
the mountainous scenery of 
Vancouver Island is equally 
accessible. The rivers are 
well stocked with fish, game 
of every description abounds 
on the hills, and there are a 
combination of attractions 
which do a good deal to ex- 
plain how it is that a city 
which was burnt to the ground 
in 1886 has now over one 
hundred thousand inhabitants. 

Leaving Vancouver, we |P (= et pil ean oe ee 
travel up the Columbia, the |Is0= seeeitee ee 8 * ene See 
largest river in America emp- | | eee ot pe, | . 
tying itself into the Pacific 
Ocean. It is one of the most 
interesting rivers in the world, 
and during its course of four- 
teen thousand miles it runs 
through country of almost 
every character. Rising ina 
mountainous district, it has to 
pursue a most circuitous route 
in order to reach the compar- 
atively low ground which it 
subsequently penetrates and 
cultivates. The Upper Colum- 
bian Lakes, from which it derives its source, are situated on the north of a narrow water-shed, on the other side of which the Kootenai, which 
subsequently becomes one of its tributaries, wends its way in an opposite direction. ‘The Columbia runs due north and northwest through the 

ee ee valleys and cafions just west 
i ea of the Rockies until it comes 
| to the foot of Mount Hooker. 
Here it turns suddenly south, 
and retracing its steps enters 
the Upper Arrow Lake, on the 
west of the Selkirk Range, 
from which it emerges a 
mighty river fed by countless 
tributaries from the great 
Rockies, and by hundreds of 
large and small glaciers. For 
more than a hundred and 
forty miles this mighty river, 
which runs through British 
Columbia, and also forms the 
boundary line between the 
States of Washington and 
Oregon, isnavigable by steam- 
ers of every character, and for 
a very much longer distance 
craft of a large type can sail 
easily. 

A voyage down the Colum- 
bia gives the traveler and 
pleasure-seeker a view of an 
immense number of glaciers 
of varying character, some of 
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CITY OF VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA, TWENTY YEARS AGO 
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TOURISTS LANDING AT MUIR GLACIER. 


others presenting various features of startling interest to the student. 

Of mountains, hundreds of the larger type are seen, including 
Mount Hood, of which an illustration is given on page 58. Long 
before it is reached, this mountain, with its snow-covered top, fills the 
horizon and appears to hide the clouds. It is not quite so lofty as 
Mount Blanc, the pride of the Alpine traveler, but it is fourteen 
thousand feet high. It looks much higher, owing to its immense pre- 
ponderance over other mountains in the vicinity, and, also, owing to 
the clear-cut and rugged boundary lines which it possesses. No one 
who has seen the two mountains can doubt that Mount Hood is infi- 
nitely grander and more picturesque than its European rival; and so 
far as legend is concerned, the American snow-clad peak completely 
out-distances Mount Blanc. 

Within sight of this lofty pinnacle, Sheridan fought his first battle 
some forty years ago, rescuing from a party of hostile Indians a little 
band of terribly alarmed white men. Very interesting accounts of 
this battle are given by the sons of some of the Indians who are 
alleged to have taken part in it, and it is evident from these accounts 
that Sheridan’s baptism of blood was something more than a mere 
skirmish, and that he won his spurs at the risk of his life. Here, too, 
one ears many stories of battles in which the Trascopin Indians took 


part, and the marvelous prowess of members 0: vnis tribe in genera- 
tions past are enlarged upon. According to one account, a little band 
of less than twenty of these alleged redoubtable heroes were driven 
up Mount Hood farther than the modern climber dares to go. Here 
they remained four days without food, besieged by an over-whelming 
force and in imminent peril of extermination. They fought as best 
they could against long odds, until the Great Spirit came to their 
rescue. A mass of ice detached from above came rolling pell-mell 
down the mountain side, leaping over the little crevice from which 
the besieged were fighting, but bringing instant death to an immense 
majority of their opponents. Thus convinced that the Great Spirit 
was on their side, the refugees assumed the offensive and returned 
home triumphant, with their belts covered with the scalps of their foes. 

Hither this legend is entirely without foundation in fact, or the 
Indians have degenerated even more rapidly than the majority of red 
men. The Indians found on the Columbia River to-day may be 
described as some of the most objectionable of their race. The chil- 
dren are neglected and allowed to grow up uneducated, except when, 
almost by force, the United States Government comes to their rescue, 
and insists on at least a chance being given them to become decent 
citizens. The ‘‘ Forest God,’’ of whom Cooper wrote, and the noble 
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hunter of the forests, of whose 
prowess and virtue poets have 
sung, are alike conspicuous 
by their absence. The only 
work the Indians perform to 
any extent 1s salmon spear- 
ing, and their dishonesty is 
something remarkable. They 
do not confine their thieving 
habits to securing articles of 
necessity, but purloin on gen- 
eral principles whenever the 
opportunity offers. There are, 
indeed, exceptions to the rule; 
but just as the handful of 
righteous men, for whose sake 
Nineveh would have been 
saved, could not be located, 
so the redeeming features of 
the Indians on the banks of 
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the Columbia are imaginary, 
rather than real. 

The Umatilla Indians are 
not exceptions to the, rule. 
On page 62 an illustration 1s 
given of one of their camps in 
the great State of Oregon. 
The picture is instructive 
rather than magnificent. The 
natural scenery and the train of cars are more apt to attract favorable comment than the apologies for homes in the foreground. These are 
constructed in the most lazy manner imaginable. <A few roughly-cut sticks form the foundations for what are scarcely decent enough to be 
called tepees, and the general details are beneath contempt. These hovels, in the midst of a country which is overflowing with building 
material of every description, are occupied by individuals whose appearance differs so strikingly from the usual ideas of the human form divine 


that the traveler can hardly help hoping that, although all men are brothers, the relationship between himself and them is not quite so close as 
the expression would seem to 


indicate. 

There 1s a great deal about 
—— Mount Hood which is of start- 
“5 | ling interest. As it is ap- 
proached from almost any 
direction, a very singular 
effect 1s produced by the bril- 
liant cone at its sumnunit. 
The expression, ‘‘ standing 
head and shoulders above his 
fellows,’’ modified so as to 
embrace mountains, would 
seem to fit the case well, be- 
cause this cloud-capped peak 
seems to be looking over the 
summits of at least a dozen 
mountains of the first class. 
As the visitor approaches it 
he crosses through a belt of 
magnificent timber which va- 
ries in density as the foot of 
: the mountain is_ reached. 
Re on ca i & Sneh, Re } Sipe ‘Sas Even on the lower ranges of 
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BROKEN GLACIER ON MOUNT HOOD, OREGON. can be picked, and it is not 


GLACIER BAY FROM TOP OF MUIR GLACIER. 
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The forests of Oregon are world-renowned. Trees of countless variety are found in them, and the exceptional depth of the soil provides room for the roots of some of 
the loftiest trunks ever seen. The oaks are specially magnificent, while many of the pines are grand beyond conception. The forests are so dense in places that a passage- 
way cannot be forced through them, and although the log-cutting industry long since assumed gigantic proportions, no appreciable effect has been made on the supply, which, 
indeed, seems to be practically inexhaustible. In the districts where the lava river of old covered the soil with rocks, the growth is stunted, but the genuine Oregon forest is 
the home of some of the noblest trees ever seen or contemplated, and ranks very high among the countless and varied marvels of the Northwestern States. 
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until a great altitude has been 
reached that the signs of snow 
and ice are witnessed. 

On this page an illustration 
is given of what is perhaps 
one of the most appropriately 
named hotels in the world— 
the Cloud-Cap Inn. It is 
approached by a long climb; 
but any effort expended is 
well rewarded, because the 
hotel is not only picturesque 
in its exterior, but almost 
luxurious in its interior. It 
is within fifteen minutes’ walk 
of Eliot Glacier, and every 
day in the year an unlimited 
supply of the most absolutely 
pure ice can be obtained from 
the vicinity, and indeed cast- 
away fragments, ofthis mighty 
sea of frozen snow and water. 
The hotel itself is built of 
silver fir logs, and is firmly 
anchored to the north side of 
the great mountain. It is 
one story in height, and is 
built upon a novel architect- 


ural plan, designed to provide the greatest possible storm resistance. 
roof there 1s an observatory, which is approached by ladders from the outside. 
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MOUNT HOOD, OREGON. 
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From it the view is simply extraordinary. On the summit of its peculiar 
All around, huge boulders are to be seén, but there is also an 


abundance of vegetable and tree growth, and the combination of the picturesque and grand is something which the word ‘“‘unique’’ only 
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CLOUD-CAP INN, MOUNT HOOD. 


partially describes. 
No man has to woo 
sleepin this mountain 
hostelry, and food 
tastes trebly sweet, 
owing to the appetite 
which the exertion of 
climbing creates. 

To have climbed 
Mount Hood is to 
have secured a diplo- 
ma asa great traveler. 
When at an altitude 
of about 11,000 feet, 
one is still far from 
the top. Still distant 
is the central dome, 
which looks so mar- 
velous from afar and 
so stupendous when 
viewed at compara- 
tively short range. 
Looking eastward one 
sees a field—we had 
almost said a world— 
of snow, its level ex- 
panse broken by the 
sudden upsand downs 
in the formation of 
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the mountain. On the west 
the evidences of volcanic ac- 
tion are still more apparent, 
and there is a precipice over 
which the most daring scarce- 
ly venture to look. Adams, 
Ranier and St. Helens, all 
three of them mountains of 
great altitude, are seen in the 
distance, and a splendid view 
is obtained of the mystic cir- 
clet of clouds around the crest 
of the last-named. The Cas- 
cade Mountains, covered with 
snow in one place and with 
the surface hidden by huge 
fir forests in another, present 
a noble background to a no- 
bler picture; and allalong the 
immense plains the Columbia 
River is seen wending its way 
to the Pacific Ocean, the light 
at one moment reflected upon 
a sluggish expanse, like an 
elongated lake, and then 
again producing kaleidoscopic 
effects as it plays upon the 
Spray caused by a much nar- 
rower stream as it pitches and 
tosses over and around a nest 
of rocks of every size and 
shape. 
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Sinuous, or straight; now rapid, 
and now slow; 

Now murmuring soft, now roaring 
in cascades. 


The dalles, or dells, of the 
Columbia, form an attraction 
quite. as grand, in a way, as 
Mouait Hood. They are situ- 
ated some sixty or seventy 
miles west of the city of Port- 
land, and are within easy 
driving distance of the Ameri- 
can Mount Blanc. They ex- 
tend from Dalles Station, a 
small town on the Union Pa- 
cific Railroad, to Celilo, 
another station about fifteen 
miles farther east. Between 
these two points the bed of 
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rock, which rise almost perpen- 
dicularly from the water level. 
The width of the chasm through which the water rushes wildly, varies considerably, but at no point in the western section does it exceed 
130 feet, although on either side of the dalles the width of the river itself ranges from about 2,000 to much more than 2,500 feet. 

As the volume of water is enormous at this point, especially after rain and much melting of snow, there is often a rise of 50 feet in 
a few hours in the narrow channel of the dalles. Sometimes the rise exceeds 70 feet, and an effect most extraordinary in character results, 
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From many points on the 
banks, Mount Hood can be 
seen, and all along the bluffs 
themselves there are marvels 
of nature which set one almost 
trembling with wonder. 

Our illustration shows the 
Columbia dalles at low water, 
When there is an immense 
exposure of almost vertical 
cliffs, of lava formation. ‘The 
bluffs themselves vary in 
height to the extent of hun- 
dreds of feet, and present all 
kinds of weird and unnatural 
forms. At low water there is 
a succession of cascades and 
waterfalls, some of them insig- 
nificant in character, and 
others large enough to attract 
attention in any country ex- 
cept one in which falls of 
magnitude are as numerous 
as they are in the new States 
of the great Northwest. 

At high water the scene is 
entirely different. There is 
then one raging torrent, waves 
dashing many feet high and 


covering several rocks and islets, which at low water are a menace to navigation. 
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DALLES OF THE COLUMBIA RIVER. 
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Nothing much more remarkable can be seen anywhere than 


a mass of logs or an immense raft, as it comes thundering down the dalles, dashing wildly against projections and tearing onward towards the 
sea at a speed compared with which the fastest railroad train appears sluggish. There is a timber shute 3,200 feet long, down which the logs 
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OLD BLOCK-HOUSE ON THE COLUMBIA RIVER. 


rush into the river at so 
enormous a speed that ac- 
curate watches give the 
time occupied in the jour- 
ney as twenty seconds. 
This is easily written, but 
the velocity is really so 
great that the eye has as 
much difficulty in following 
the logs, as in tracing the 
course of a cannon-ball 
while on its journey of 
destruction. 

Fhe word ‘‘dalles,’’ it 
may be explained, is a cor- 
ruption of the French word, 
which the early voyagers 
used to signify a ‘‘trough,”’ 
and with this meaning it is 
exceedingly appropriate. 
The word ‘‘dells’’ is, of 
course, the original French 
name Anglicized, and it is 
now more generally used. 
Legends abound all along 
the rugged banks of this 
peculiar section of the 
Columbia River, most of 
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MULTNOMAH FALLS, OREGON. 


them being used to explain that the lava beds and other evidences of volcanic 
action are the direct result of what the people regard as satanic vengeance on 
an unoffending humanity. 

Multnomah Falls are farther down the river, and much nearer the city of 
Portland. ‘the Falls consist of a filmy veil of water, contrasting strangely 
with the gigantic falls and terrible cascades seen in the vicinity. Although 
the fall is exceptionally great, being indeed 350 feet, the amount of water 
which comes down is not sufficient to create an excessive uproar, and it is a 
passive beauty rather than a spectacle of exceptional magnificence that the 
eye of the visitor feasts upon. 


The Lone Rock in the Columbia River is an extraordinary 
peak, anchored, as it were, in the center of the stream. It is 
one of the most remarkable of the numerous wonderful sights 
which greet the traveler along the Columbia River. According 
to many stories, it was once a burial ground of the ancient 
Indians, and it is said that hundreds of great chiefs were 
interred upon it. Weknow not to what extent the nature of the 
soil has changed, but at the present time the rock would scarcely 
be available for cemetery purposes, there not being enough earth 
upon it to encourage even a fragmentary growth of verdure and 
shrubbery. 

The Columbia River in winter is, as can easily be imagined, 
prolific in suggestion and prodigal in splendor. ‘The illustra- 
tion on page 62 is well worth more than a passing study, and no 
one can examine the various features made prominent by the 
photographer and his ever-faithful camera and doubt the asser- 
tion that, whether in winter or summer, the Columbia River is 
one of the wonders of the world. 

We now arrive at Shoshone Falls, the Niagara of the West. 
An idea of the magnitude of these Falls will be gained from the 
illustration and the description on page 65; but a mere record of 
measurements and volume do not suffice, and it is for this reason, 
more than any other, that the descriptive matter in ‘‘OuR Own 
CoUNTRY’’ is in the form of a continuous narrative, in place of 
the stereotyped, disjointed and fragmentary explanatory notes 
which are so unsatisfactory to those who really desire to accom- 
pany in spirit the tour actually taken by the photographing and 
literary party responsible for the production. 

In many respects Shoshone Falls are the most magnificent 
in the entire world, and when gazing upon them for the first 
time, one is forcibly reminded of Dryden’s world-renowned trib- 
ute to England’s greatest poet: 


‘‘Three poets, in three distant ages born, 
Greece, Italy and England did adorn. 
The first in loftiness of thought surpass’d; 
The next in majesty; in both the last, 
The force of nature could no further go, 
And so to make a third, she joined the other two.”’ 
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In other words, Shoshone 
Falls combine the grandest 
features of both Niagara and 
Yosemite. Few people are 
aware that they are really 
higher than Niagara, and that 
at certain seasons of the year, 
when the melted snow on the 
mountains increases the flow 
of the countless streams which 
are tributaries of the Snake 
River, and which have their 
source in various parts of the 
Rockies, the volume of water 
is actually greater. The sur- 
rounding country is for the 
most part flat, and hence the 
Snake, or Shoshone, Cafion 
is exceptionally prominent. 
Several miles before the Falls 
are actually reached, the noise 
of the water, as it comes leap- 
ing and dashing overthe rocks, 
is distinctly heard; and when 
the river is at its height, the 
roar is so great that even 
Stentor himself could hardly 
have made himself heard when 
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CAMP OF UMATILLA INDIANS. 


standing close to the Falls. Yet the river itself above the Falls flows along the deep Cafion in the most absolute solitude, unbroken by sound 
of any kind save the echo from the Falls themselves and the thud of falling rocks, as they strike the flint-hard river bottom. 

To goad one’s imagination up to the point of perpetually seeing resemblances of everything else in the forms of rock is, as Mr. King very 
aptly expresses it, ‘‘the most vulgar vice of travelers;’’ but to refuse to see the architectural suggestions upon Snake Cafion is to administer a 


flat snub to one’s fancy. The whole edge of the Cafion is deeply cleft in vertical crevices. 


The actual brink is usually formed of irregular 


blocks and prisms of lava poised upon their ends in an unstable equilibrium, ready to be tumbled over at the first leverage of the frost. Hardly 


WINTER ON THE COLUMBIA RIVER. 


an hour passes without the 
boom of one of these rock- 
masses falling upon the ragged 
debris below, and it is difficult 
to say whether the scene is 
grander in daylight, or when 
shadows are cast around. 
The view of the Falls and 
of the Cafion are very different 
in sunlight and in twilight. 
Many prefer to look upon it 
when the light is poor, and 
when one cannot avoid a feel- 
ing of superstitious awe as he 
gazes upon the dimly-defined 
outline of some of the extra- 
ordinary formations which the 
work of ages has brought to 
the perfection of irregularity. 
The shadows are of every 
character, and the mist which 
rises from the river adds to 
the obscurity and increases 
the speculation which an 
active mind indulges in on 
an occasion like this, which 
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SHOSHONE FALLS, IDAHO. 


These Falls, the Western rival of Niagara, are situated on the Snake River, in the State of Idaho, west of the Rocky Mountains and Northwest of 
Great Salt Lake. They are about 600 miles east of the Pacific Ocean, and about 1,200 miles west of Omaha. Situated in what was for many years known as 
the Great American Desert, they are in the center of a mass of rocks of the most rugged construction, and hence have features not seen in falls elsewhere. 
The rock measures about nine hundred and fifty feet across the Fall itself. The first leap of the immense expanse of water is about eighty-two feet, but the 
Gnal fall exceeds two hundred feet, making a total descent sufficient to turn the water in the basin below into a boiling, seething lake. 
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happens but a few times, even in a lifetime of [777 
the most inveterate traveler. Whenthe night | 


is cloudy, from time to time the view is ob- 
structed altogether. This leaves the pleasure- 
seeker alone with his own thoughts and the 
never-resting flow of water, which he can hear 
but not see, and the sensation created is of so 
remarkable acharacter that he would be daring 
indeed who should attempt to describe in words 
something which has to be actually felt to be 
even dreamed of with approximate accuracy. 

The explanation of the Cafion and Falls is 
that in remote ages there was a flow of burn- 
ing lava, a hundred miles wide and of great 
length, which traversed’ the desert, its right 
contested by a mighty river. As the lava 
destroyed everything in its track and left 
behind it masses of rock formations, the river 
forged for itself a passage or channel through 
the sand; and, as the burning mass came into 
contact with the cooled water, it became 
solidified, and banked up on either side until 
the vertical walls of the Snake Cafion were 
formed. Just in the same way the sudden 
inequality of the surface which causes the 
abrupt descent at the Falls was created, and 
the foundation laid for the magnificently grand 
scene which gratifies the traveler and makes 
him appreciate, perhaps, more fully than 
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Or SHOSHONE FALLS. 
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any other scene on the continent the beauty and gorgeousness of the scenes of his own country. As a well-known writer says, ‘‘the picture 
includes a river as lordly as the Hudson or the Ohio, with waters transparent as glass but green as emerald, with majestic flow and ever-increasing 
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THE FERRY AT SHO 


volume, sweeping on until 
it reaches this point, where 
the display begins.”’ 

The last illustration in this 
number 1s of the ferry above 
Shoshone Falls. It is reached 
by a steep road down the cliff, 
aud is of very strong, reliable 
construction, being worked 
by an under-water wire cable, 
with an additional reserve 
cable above, reaching from 
bank to bank. It is over- 
looked by a very attractive 
hotel, from which one can 
view the ferry, the mass of 
almost sea-green water 
through which it plows its 
way, and also the wondrous 
Falls themselves, many feet 
below. We have heard of the 
shadow of a great rock in a 
dry and thirsty land; here we 
see the shadows of great rocks 
depicted in the expanse of 
water below. Nature may 
have provided a more impress- 
ive scene, but if it has, few 
know where it is located. 
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EAGLE ROCK, ON THE BRINK OF SHOSHONE FALLS. 


This is one of those products of nature which command the attention of the most indifferent to scenic grandeur. Situated on the very brink of the great 
Shoshone Falls, the Eagle Rock stands out of the water as though doing sentinel duty, or as though defying the immense flood to dislodge or even shake it. In 
outline it has much to excite wonder, and its isolation adds a charm to the scene, any description of which is not easily appreciated by those who have not seen it. 
One traveler, who saw it for the first time, when it was coated with ice and snow, not inaptly describes it as the ‘“‘last rose of winter,’’ and suggests that it is 
the sole remaining evidence of the existence in ages past of a wall or dam not strong enough to offer a continuous resistance to the river when at its height. 
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Yellowstone Park is one of the great wonders of the world. Situated 
ten thousand feet above the sea level, this marvelous mixture of beauty and of 
desolate grandeur covers a territory of upwards of three thousand five hundred 
square miles. Its measurement 1s, roughly, sixty-five miles by fifty-five, and 
since 1872 it has been a national park by act of Congress. It was discovered 
in 1806, but half a century elapsed before any genuine attempt was made to 
utilize the park for the purposes for which it is so admirably adapted. 

The park can only be partially described on paper. Thanks to the zeal 
of the cavalry police provided by the Government, there 1s an abundance of 
game of every description, and not only are deer, elk and bear seen regularly, 
but a few surviving buffaloes are also met with by the tourist. Springs of 
every description are found in all seasons of the year. ‘These rush down the 
sides of the hills and feed hundreds of streams which eventually find their way 
ite the three largest rivers of America. Then there are terraces of the most 
remarkable character, their very formation telling the story of their creation, 
while all around geysers of terrific force literally shake the ground and make 
the earth tremble. 

We have said that the park 1s ten thousand feet above the sea level, but 
it must not be supposed from that statement that the plateau which it forms 
is level, for there 1s a variation of more than two thousand feet in its height. 
The view is as diversified as the elevation. Here are mighty cataracts, huge 
rocks, bare of all vegetation, vallevs 1n which everything green likes to grow, 
forests with trees noble in character and with animals of every species darting 
through the undergrowth, streams of limpid water in which fish of all kinds 
are seen swimming from pebble to pebble and from rock to rock, with a million 
other features all worthy of more than a passing notice. 

Many of the most wonderful characteristics of the park are illustrated 
in “Our Own Country,’ the views having been taken expressly 
for the purpose, some of them at exceptional trouble and expense. Before de- 
scribing them in detail it is important, in order that the matter may be better 
understood, to explain that in the act of Congress dedicating the park to the 
public forever, Yellowstone was set apart to be ‘‘a grand national play-ground, 
a museum of unparalleled and incomparable marvels, free to all men for all 
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GIANT GEYSER. 


time.’’ The act was passed in March, 1872, largely owing to 
the influence of Dr. Hayden, chief of the geological survey of 
Territories, Surveyor-General Washburn, and a few others. 


GIBBON FALLS. 


The water comes bursting and bubbling over the edge of the rock and coursing down over an increasing 


A delightful feature of the Falls is the varying colors of the countless terraces which interfere with the fall of the water and really produce an immense 

number of little cataracts. These variations in color, although produced by mineral and chemical substances in the rock, such as are found in all parts of Yellowstone Park, are 
e e oa is 2 4 . , 

exceptionally clean-cut and unusually bright and vivid. Gibbon Valls are not at all in the same class as Niagara or Shoshone in the matter of precipitous fall, but when seen 


These Falls are one of the attractions of Yellowstone Park. 


width of surface. 


in a good light, or with the sun shining directly upon them, there is a rainbow effect that is delightful in the extreme, aud absolutely unrivaled, 
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Sixty-eight years previous- [P79 999 ae ie + eee pra Pies Act se ee Sa ere , | 
ly, John Colter, a bohemian | es ies: “yo a Soe a : 7 ES ee Ce SIGS Bil cea 
who had spent his hfe in 
fishing and hunting, stumbled 
across the park, and he is 
probably the first white man 
who made a detailed examina 
tion of its wonders. When, 
early in the century, the 
Lewis and Clark expedition 
to explore the sources of the 
Missouri and Columbia rivers, 
came in the neighborhood of |B 
the park, Colter, who was 
With it, asked and obtained 
permission to remain be- 
hind. The rest of the party 
only caught what may be 
termed a passing glimpse of 
the great park, but Colter : “ ; 
stayed to trap beaver, and for |fe- seh a seal : 7 ane Pee a ee 
three or four years he lived |e @ : ee RE 
among the Bannack Indians, 
who had for generations 
hunted over the park. 

Colter then returned to the 
trading post which is now 
known as the city of St. Louis, 


and here he told such remark- 
able stories of the park that he was recommended to quit hunting and start writing fairy tales for a living. When he persisted in his stories, he 


was scouted by the men whom he met and generally regarded as an individual whose word was scarcely as valuable as his bond. 
Twenty or thirty years 


passed by without the people 
of the United States realizing 
what a beauty spot existed in 
their midst. In the forties, 
James Bridger, a scout and 
guide with an established rep- 
utation, tried to increase his 
income by offering to a num- 
ber of newspapers descriptions 
of the park. Truth is said to 
be stranger than fiction, and 
it was evidently so in this 
case, for the stories were re- 
turned to him with a number 
of very severe remarks as to 
the impropriety of trying to 
palm off fables as reality. 
Even now, when one writes 
about the park, he does so 
with a feeling that nine-tenths 
of those reading the descrip- 
tion look upon it as an exagger- 
ation, and wonder how much 
they can rely upon as correct. 
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MAMMOTH PAINT-POT. 
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CRATER OF MAMMOTH GEYSER. concerned, readers may not 
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COATING SPRING TERRACE. 
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only reiy on theiraccuracy, but 
also on the fact that when they 
are fortunate enough to see the 
park for themselves they will 
realize that the half has not 
been told,and that no language 
contains words graphic or elo- 
quent enough to couvey a 
correct idea of the absolutely 
unparalleled magnificence and 
splendor of which there is such 
an extraordinary profusion in 
America’s great national 
park. 

The views of some of the 
prominent geysers, as seen in 
this number, give a very good 
idea of one of the very remark- 
able features of the park. The 
word ‘‘geyser’’ is derived 
from an Iceland verb signify- 
ing ‘‘togush.’’ It is remark- 
ably well applied, not only to 
the geysers of Iceland, but 
also to those of Yellowstone 
Park, at the headwaters of 
the Missouri and Yellowstone 
rivers. Space prevents a full 
scientific description of a gey- 
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PULPIT TERRACE. 


ser, which is a hot spring throwing out both boiling water and steam. ‘That underground heat produces the phenomenon is, of course, certain, 
and there is no doubt that the waters hurled to so great a height while at boiling point are those that have percolated through the lava beds which 


PREACHING FROM PULPIT TERRACE. 


have accumulated for ages. 

The first of these wonders 
of nature illustrated in this 
number is the Giant Geyser, 
one of the most violent of 
those to be found in the Upper 
Basin. Its force is so terrific 
that it has built up a cone some 
ten feet in height, one side of 
which has been partially de- 
stroyed, evidently by an erup- 
tion. Through this broken 
and bruised side, steam and 
water burst forth in jets which 
are so irregular in their action 
that very little in the way of 
an examination of the base 
has been possible. Now and 
again its force is terrific, 
though at others it loses some 
of its energy. It is seen in 
full work in the picture, and 
if it were the only attraction 
in the park, it would certainly 
be worth traveling a great 
many niles to see. 

Diana’s Bath is one of the 
pleasing features of the Mam- 
moth Hot Springs. These 


JUPITER TERRACE, YELLOWSTONE PARK. 


This view of Jupiter Terrace gives a remarkably accurate idea of its formation and surface, besides bringing to the front some of its peculiarities. The corrugated face, so clearly 
defined above, is of such remarkable composition that, unlike sandstone or clay, it is hardened by water, even when at a high temperature, When wet, this singular substance, found 
on every terrace, is as hard as diamond; when dry it becomes soft and even spongy. Hence, when the geysers are belching forth hot water and steam, and when the springs are 
active, the terrace face and the surrounding ground is bare and arid; but when there is a period of what we should be apt to call drought in other parts of the country, or when 
the springs cease to flow, vegetation bursts from its bonds, and the botanist finds as much to please him as the geologist found a month or so before. 
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springs number about eighty in the aggregate, and, strange to relate, they 
occupy an enormous mound some 170 acres in extent, about 200 feet higher 
than the adjoining ground, and embracing eight separate terraces, some of 
which are illustrated in the succeeding pages. ‘This mound is composed 
mainly of carbonate of lime, and the work has been continued for a longer 
period than man can estimate. ‘The temperature of the spring pools varies 
from less than 100 to more than 165 degrees, and all around the peculiar 
basins, and at the bottoms of the numerous rills, all kinds of colors are to be 
found represented. ‘The chemical action producing these various shades and 
hues has had other most peculiar effects, although, as a rule, its influence has 
been to deposit formations absolutely devoid of color, and looking more like 
ice in boiling water than anything else that occurs to the mind for the pur- 
pose of convenient comparison. 

The appearance of these terraces is so singular that they present ore 
ent ideas to different visitors. According to some, many glacier features are 
presented, but a better simile seems to be a raging waterfall suddenly frozen 
or petrified. The stretches and patches of red, yellow and green upon the 
slopes are in themselves very interesting, and they are rendered more so 
when, as is frequently the case, they are half hidden by snow. 

On page 68 there is a very perfect counterpart presentment of the 
Mammoth Paint-Pot in the Fire-Hole Geyser. This lusus nature is well 
named, because it resembles a succession of paint-pots of enormous size more 
than anything else that the imagination can liken it to. The basin measures 
some forty by sixty feet, with a mud boundary three or four feet high on three 
sides of it. The contents of the basin have kept scientists wondering for 
years. ‘The substance is white, looking very much like ordinary paint, but, 
unlike paint, it is constantly in motion, and the agitation is so persistent that 
an idea is given that the paint-pot’s basin is the bed of a crater. The con- 
tinual bubbling and vibration is very interesting in its effects, and the noise 
it makes is quite peculiar, not unlike a subdued hiss or a badly executed 
stage-whisper. Mixed among this white substance is a quantity of silicious 
clay of varying colors, which, by its presence, produces a variation in the 
appearance that is only an addition to what is otherwise marvelous in the 
extreme. 

On the same page the Monarch Geyser is also illustrated. This is 
situated in what is known as the Norris Basin, and it differs so much from 
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LONE STAR GEYSER. 


the majority of the geysers found in the national park that a 
general impression exists that it is much younger than its neigh- 
bors. It is formed by two converging fissures, which, it is pre- 
sumed, come together below the surface. The main opening is 
about twenty feet long and perhaps a yard in width. In the 
fissure there is a constant supply of boiling water which surges 
and hisses from time to time, making a noise heard very plainly 
on the surrounding surface. 

This geyser is rather disappointing to visitors, because it 
only shows itself to advantage at intervals, and, unlike a concert 


OLD FAITHFUL IN ACTION. 


‘“‘Old Faithful ”’ is the most reliable of the numerous geysers in Yellow- 
stone Park. Once every hour it throws up a great stream of water to a height 
of a hundred and thirty feet, and this continues for rather more than five 
minutes. This mass of boiling water is six feet in diameter, and the amount of 
the discharge exceeds a hundred thousand gallons per hour. These eruptions 
have been taking place with surprising regularity for at least eighteen years, 
and probably fora much longer period. After each one, the reservoir gradually 
fills and the water increases in temperature, until conditions are created which 
make another inevitable. No other geyser behaves itself so well, or works 
on schedule time so promptly, and hence ‘‘Old Faithful’’ is popular in the 
extreme with students, geologists, and others of an observing disposition. 


£ 
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LITTLE FIRE-HOLE FALLS. 


These Falls present the appearance of a flow of water rushing rapidly 


down an irregularly-curved staircase. The volume of water is not great, 
nor is the fall boisterous, but as the water leaps from rock to rock it pro- 
duces a combination of effects of a most pleasing character, while the scene 
is rendered more attractive by the stately pines and over-hanging rocks. 
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or theatrical troupe, cannot 
be prevailed upon to perform 
by request. Sometimes the 
interval between eruptions is 
very great, but at others the 
phenomenon occurs every 
three or four hours. The 
column of water is thrown as 
high as fifty or sixty feet, and 
the overtopping, and what 
may be described as the 1m- 
perial appearance of the dis- 
play, give the geyser its royal 
name. 

On page -0 two illustrations 
are given of Pulpit Terrace. 
The pictures are so accurate 
that the idea of the formation 
is given quite distinctly, and 
the natural staircase of a giant 
character is shown with every 
step reproduced in full. Men- 
tion has already been made of }| a a Se 7 aa = : 
the terraces and of the influ- |Begasesemieememt eee peng — Bes or a ee ee — 
ences which led to their being }/ SS ae Se 33 ae Sage A Soe 
built up some thousand feet 
above the Gardiner River, i1n- 
to which they discharge the 
numerous flows of water 
which trickle or burst over the mammoth staircase of rock with varying velocity. The strata through which the water percolates in its effort to 
reach the surface is full of surpassing interest to the geologist, and is exceptionally calcareous in quality. So powerfully, indeed, is the water 
impregnated that it forms layers of a species of a corbonate of lime which are corrugated in shape. 

On this page and on page 72 pictures of four of the geysers in various stages are shown. They are exceedingly remarkable as well as vary- 
ing, and it will more than pay the 
reader to examine them closely. The 
selections are well made, and cover the 
ground most completely. Combined, 
these geysers produce a most startling 
effect, and the expression of a very 
prominent European naturalist, on his 
return to his home, may be quoted as 
conveying ina nutshell an idea upon 
which one might enlarge for pages: 

‘‘ Nowhere else, I believe,’’ said he, 
‘‘can be seen on so grand a scale such 
clear evidence of dying volcanic ac- 
tion. We seem to witness the death 
throes of some great American Ence- 
ladus. Could Danté have seen this 
region he might have added another 
terror to his ‘Inferno.’ ’’ 

The Bannack Indians, who had a 
monopoly of the glories of Yellowstone 
Pa. & for a period the length of which 
we cannot estimate, had a number of 
explanations to give for these phe- 
nomena. With a mixture of fact and 
fiction, so characteristic of an ignorant 
race which has come more or less into 
EYSER. contact with civilization and heard 
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KEPLER’S CASCADE, FIRE-HOLE RIVER. 


This Cascade is one of the beauty spots of Fire-Hole River. It comprises 
a number of falls of an attractive, if not exactly magnificent, character, and the 
steady descent is so prolific in novelty that the visitor finds himself wondering 
again and again at each new vision which opens up to view. Behind each 
rocky bank trees crowd together, and cast countless shadows in the water. 


YELLOWSTONE CANON. 


We see Yellowstone Cajfion at one of its most remarkable bends. To the 
left a castellated rock, with a few pigmy pines growing from the little oases of 
fertility on its barren surface; to the right a rise almost as abrupt, but with 
rocks of far less altitude. When the water is low, as in this view, the wonder- 
hunter can realize more readily the undoubted grandeur of the scene. 
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but fragments of scientific 
theories, they had an idea 
that the earth consisted of 
nothing more than a narrow 
crust encircling, or, more cor- 
rectly speaking, holding down 
an enormous fire. From time 
to time the people inhabiting 
various sections of the earth 
had fallen into crime and vice, 
and in order to punish them 
the being, corresponding to 
the white man's God, had 
torn rents in this crust and 
allowed the fire to burst forth 
and burn up the rebellious 
and vicious tribes. 

Lord Dunraven, an English 
nobleman, who had a greater 
respect for the beauties of this 


country than millions of its: 


own people, listened with 
great interest to stories of this 
character while in Yellow- 
stone Park. It was his opinion 
that although spoiled in the 
telling and so bristling with 
tradition and prejudice as to 
make them almost childish, 
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these stories were not without value. He even went so far as to suggest that they pointed to catastrophes, which are quite likely to have 


happened during the volcanic age in the Northwest. 
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He likened the scene to the destruction of a number of large modern cities, and he seemed 


to be able to see in the peculiar 
scenes around resemblances 
to what he would look for in 
the actual work of destruction 
of homes of the living. 

On page 7/ there is a realist- 
ic picture of the Tower Falls. 
Dashing wildly along a nar- 
row gorge, between over- 
hanging mountains, the Tower 
River suddenly falls a hun- 
dred and fifty-six feet into a 
huge basin which the force 
of the water has itself created. 
Unlike most of the falls of 
Yellowstone Park, the water 
acquires great force and dash- 
es down upon the basin and 
rocks below with an energy 
which appears to be almost 
vindictive. Tower Falls are 
situated in the midst of the 
Grand Cafion, and area never- 
failing source of attraction to 
visitors from all parts. They 
are some 2,600 feet above the 
level of the Yellowstone, and 
so remarkable are the columns 
and pillars which surround 


them that it has been 
suggested that the 
first idea of Gothic 
architecture must 
have been derived 
from some such scene. 
When the measure- 
ments of Yellowstone 
Park are remem- 
bered, it can easily 
be understood that 
there are a number of 
most delightful roads 
running through it. 
To some, the pretti- 
est of these is the 
one crossing the Con- 
tinental Divide, pass- 
ing an immense num- 
ber of cascades and 
the Shoshone Lake, 
and bringing the 
traveler by a circul- 
tous route to Yellow- 
stone Lake itself. 
This road connects 
an immense number 
of smaller thorough- 
fares, and is very pop- 
ular with travelers. 
Our artist has 
chosen the Golden 
Gate Road (page 76) 
and the Gardiner 
River Road (page 79) 
for special illustra- 
tion, and with excel- 
lent taste he has 
shown the road with 
a covered wagon and 
horses traversing it. 
Golden Gate Gorge 
is near Mammoth 
Hot Springs Hotel, 
and runs between 
Bunson Peak and 
Terrace Mountain. 
To the ordinary trav- 
eler who complains 
of some of the rapid 
ascents and descents 
found near his home, 
such a rise as takes 
place between the 
hotel and the gorge 
can hardly be appre- 
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ciated, the latter being no less than a thousand feet higher than the former, although the distance is less than four miles. dl 7 
those desiring to reach the Geyser Basins and the other southern features of the park from the Gardiner River Valley, and it is of such surpassing 
interest that sometimes a party of twelve or twenty will leave the hotel to pass along it without any one of the number arriving at his projected 
destination. A bird in the hand is proverbially worth two in the bush, and no matter how often the traveler is told that more wonderful things 


The road is taken by 
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only natural that he should 
prefer to tarry by the way-side 
and investigate the countless 
wonders which seem to defy 
explanation or comment. The 
roadway through the gorge 
is about a mile in length, and 
then it suddenly opens into 
level ground as different as 
can possibly be imagined trom 
the scene right behind. Be , ae ee TED me sae = 

Biscuit Basin, also illus- | ae (2g #£ sa: te e FEE Aerie atat S Brg ae Ripening os 
trated on page 76, presents in | Cg eS ete ee DS me gE ae 
bold relief some of the surviv- 
als of the volcanic age and 
of lava action. It is a huge 
expanse of water, with rocks 
of unique formation on every 
side, while right up to its edge A Se See te ere eke 
vegetation is found, not very |g gn eee 2 ee ee 
joyous and green within afew | eo. gael ses « ee 
feet of the water, but pictur- 
esque and soul inspiring buta 
short distance from it. 

The adjoining illustration 
of the Hot Springs shows 
the edges of the formation; 
and here again is great food 
for reflection and study. Many of the features described in the early part of this number are seen here to the best advantage, and the man who 
is blest with a keen imagination can picture to himself how much more there is in these springs than can be explained or expressed 1n narrow 
compass. <Alsoon this page 1s 
Yellowstone Lake, reached, as 
already mentioned, by the road 
| from the Upper Basin across 
| the Continental Divide. It is 
of this lake that Dr. Hayden 
wrote: ‘‘Such avision 1s worth 
a life-time, and only one of 
such marvelous beauty will 
ever greet human eyes.’’ This 
lake is the largest inland sea 
in the world more than seven 
thousand feet above the ocean 
level. Its actual altitude is 
seven thousand seven hun- 
dred and forty feet, and it 
covers an area of more than 
three hundred square miles, 
its greatest length being thirty 
miles, and its greatest width 
fifteen. 

Words are inadequate to ex- 
press the magnificence of this 
mountain ocean. It is right 
in the summit of the Rocky 
Mountains, and is just what 
one would not expect to find 
in sucha place. It is dotted 


YELLOWSTONE LAKE. with several islands, while 
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Promontory Point ex- 
tends so far out into 
the sea as to form one 
of the most interesting 
inland peninsulas in 
the world. It is 1m- 
possible to state the 
shape of the lake, be- 
cause its boundary 1s 
so picturesquely irreg- 
ular and because the 
west and the south- 
east arm take away 
from it the right to 
the claim of being an 
approximately perfect 
oval. All along its 
southern shore there 
are a mass of inlets 
of the most peculiar 
character, bearing ev1- 
dence of terrific vol- 
canic action and of 
upheavals of the most 
alarming character. 

The water is icy- 
cold and as pure as 
crystal. At times it 
is also as smooth as 
glass, and then the 
reflections of the over- 
hanging rocks and 
promontories add a 
charm which make 
even the most apathet- 
ic wonder and drive 
into raptures every 
one who has a keen 
appreciation of the 
beautiful in nature; 
when, however, as 1s 
quite frequent, the 
wind is high, it rushes 
through the mountain 
passes with a velocity 
beyond calculation, 
and then huge waves 
are formed and the 
entire lake seems to 
be turned into a rag- 
ing sea. ~ 

No greater cuntrast 
is presented in Yellow- 
stone Park than here, 
for while the water of 
the lake itself is del1- 
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ciously cool, there are quite a number of active geysers around the shores and even out in the lake itself. The professor, after whom the pictur- 
esque Hayden Valley was named, tells one of the most remarkable fish stories ever printed, his statement being that he could stand on the edge 
of a mound forming the boundary of a boiling geyser, in the center of the lake, and not only catch fish in the cold water, but boil them in the 
hot water close at hand. ‘This story, rivaling in apparent exaggeration the record of the hen who was taught to lay eggs on a hot spring so that 
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cooked for breakfast, was for 
a long time received with a 
good-humored incredulity. 
Since then, however, so many 
have tried the same experi- 
ment with equally satisfactory 
results that what was once 
regarded as a good joke is now 
admitted to be an actual fact. 

The three views on pages 79 
and 80 are illustrative of the 
peculiar beauties of Yellow- 
stone Park. On page 79 a 
view is given of the delightful 
Gardiner River Road, through 
one of the lovliest canons in 
the park. The lofty rocks, 
some with clean-cut, precipi- 
tous faces, and others less 
abrupt and more natural in 
appearance, lend to the scene | : See se : : 
a specially unique appearance, | PI on ae ais Or pgs, dae we 
and the verdure along the og pumas 2 1s pe Spar a 
river-bank is varied in the 
extreme. 

Gardiner River, which is 
near the northern boundary 
of the park, is specially inter- 
esting as marking the location of the Mammoth Hot Springs, although in the cafion itself some of the very best landscape scenes in the park 
are found. Pines of almost every description, and several varieties of spruce, are seen along the river-bank and in the more fertile spots where 

- —— ~ He the soil has been washed from 
pees! | as Bee eee et sae a eee ae i. See time to time from the great 
| | | pee tg rocks above. In places the 
forest growth is so intense 
that although few of the trees 
are exceptionally large, as 
compared with the giant tim- 
bers for which the Northwest 
is famous, it 1s quite difficult 
to force one’s way in any 
given direction. The deer and 
mountain sheep are seen here 
in numbers, and their graceful 
movements and timid action 
add another great charm to 
the greatest natural and na- 
tional park in the world. 

Thetwo pictures on this page 
need no further explanation. 
The Minerva is among the 
most popular of the terraces, 
resembling Jupiter and Pulpit 
in many respects, but differ- 
ent materially from both in 
others. The Devil’s Punch- 
Bowl owes its name to the 
traditions already mentioned, 
and the name 1s certainly well 
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THE GLORIES OF YOSEMITE. 


Yosemite, also written Yo Semite, is another name dear to the heart of the poet and the lover of the picturesque. The word is a peculiar 
one, and, according to competent authorities, means an exceptionally large grizzly bear. The place was formerly known as Ah-wah-nee, and 
the original inhabitants of the 
valley now called Yosemite 
were the Ah-wah-nee-chees, 
an Indian tribe concerning 
whom the record is meager, 
although very attractive. 

The legend of the naming 
of Yosemite is interesting, but 
so devoid of date as to make 
it dificult to trace, by refer- 
ence to authorities, how much 
is history and how much pure 
tradition. At a time when 
the tribe, with its exception- 
ally long name, was about a 
thousand strong, and was en- 
camped in the midst of the 
lofty oaks near the base of the 
Indian Cafion, one of its 
chiefs, at the dawn of a bright 
summer’s morning, started 
out to Lake Ah-wi-yah, or, as 
it 1s called to-day, Mirror 
Lake, with a view to securing 
a supply of the excellent trout 
with which it abounds. As 
he was carefully picking his 
way around and cver the 
boulders which he met on his 
road, a grizzly bear of excep- 
tional size sprang out from 
behind one of them. 

Which was most surprised, 
the bear or the Indian, the 
story does not tell, but it is 
certain tret the determina- 
tion to fig ht was simultaneous. 
The young chief was not 
armed for an encounter of this 
kind, but he had learned, 
among other things, that fear 
and flight were alike unworthy 
a man of his rank. Seizing 
the limb of a tree which a 
friendly wind had blown to 
the ground, he used it as a 
club and belabored the bear’s 
skull vigorously. The en- 
raged animal succeeded in 
clutching the Indian with its 
claws and teeth and lacerated 
his flesh badly; but the youth- 
ful warrior kept up the fight 
in spite of his wounds and 
suffering, and finally anniht- 
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braves to the rescue, but although they hunted for weeks in succes- 
sion, they could not trace either the bear or its victim. In the mean- 
time, the infant chief had been carried off to a cave in the mountains, 
where he was guarded by the Great Spirit and raised with loving care 
by the grizzlies. 

Several years afterwards, a hunting party tracked a grizzly bear 
for several miles, and finally came upon it in company with a youth 
of extreme beauty and of wonderful physical development. The 
hunters were afraid to attack an animal which had so strange a coim- 
panion, and finally both the bear and the youth returned to the camp 
with them. By some means not fully described, the foster-son of the 
bear was recognized as the long-lost son of the now aged chief. General 
rejoicings followed, and when the young man succeeded to the chief- 
taincy his immense height and weight, added to the circumstances of 
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VERNAL FALLS, YOSEMITE. 


invincible foe. The noise had attracted a crowd of the members of his 
tribe, who arrived in time to sing the praises of their victorious chief 
and to dress his wounds. He was immediately rechristened Yo 
Semite, in honor of his wonderful achievement, and the name grad- 
ually extended to the entire tribe. However true this story may be, 
it is certain that the Indians bearing the name are entitled to be classed 
among the bravest of the Red Men of comparatively modern times. 

There are several other most interesting stories told in the Yose- 
mite Valley, which more or less confirm the right of the name to be 
exclusively used for this enchanted spot in the midst of the highest 
region of the Sierra Nevadas. One of these is more mythological and 
improbable in character. It is that generations ago the infant son of 
one of the chiefs was captured by a bear and carried away from the 
camp. The wail of anguish which the squaws raised called several BRIDAL VEIL FALLS, YOSEMITE. 
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his rearing, caused him-to be named Yo Semite, or Big Bear, by 
general consent. 

It is strange, considering these traditions and the general meaning 
of the word, to know that it was really given to the valley in its pres- 
ent form of spelling by act of Congress. It is believed that the valley 
was first entered by white people in May, 1851; Dr. Bonnell, the 
well-known writer and explorer, being among the first, if not the very 
first, to see it. General attention was attracted to its peculiar beau- 
ties, and during the fifties there was a great deal written about the 
scenery and surroundings in the California papers. Finally, Congress 
took the matter up and donated the valley to the State. 

The discovery was made by the Mariposa troops, commanded by 


Major Savage, who were sent up, in the spring of 1851, to teach the 
Yosemite Indians that outrages could not be perpetrated with impu- 
nity upon the miners and white men of Fresno, Mariposa and adjoin- 
ing counties. The valley was known merely by tradition, and there 
was very little information available concerning it. . Major Savage, 
however, advanced fearlessly into the abode of the marauders, nothing 
daunted by the stories of witchcraft and superstition which abounded. 
When the valley was reached the Indians were massed in it ready to 
receive the enemy. The natural advantages for Indian warfare were 
numerous, and before the Californian troops were finally victorious 
there had been a heavy loss of life, and an immense number of gallant 
soldiers had been enticed into strange spots and ruthlessly slaughtered 
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OUR PHOTOGRAPHER AT GLACIER POINT. 


by a foe which knew not the meaning of the words ‘‘ quarter’’ or 
‘“mereyv."’ 

The valley is about 267 miles from San Francisco and the 
whole distance presents some of the most beautiful and inspiring scen- 
ery that 1s to be found in any part of the world. Americans who visit 
foreign countries first do not realize what they miss. The Yosemite is 
situated in the very heart of the Sierras. It is a valley only by comparison, 
as although it is overtopped by adjoining mountains, it is fully four 
thousand feet above the sea level. It is about a mile in width and 
about nine miles long, presenting in this area a great variety of 
attractions to the student of natural history, geology and other 
sciences. We have said that the valley is overtopped by lofty hills, 
but its actual boundaries are walls of exquisite granite, rising almost 
perpendicularly to a height of from four thousand to five thousand 
feet. The effect is remarkable in a variety of ways, and the valley is 


well spoken of as the ‘‘ Tourist’s Paradise,’’ in the country of whose 
glorious climate the inhabitants never tire of talking. 

There is little in common between Yosemite and Yellowstone, 
both of them national treasures. The latter is far the larger of the 
two, and it is more replete with awe-inspiring wonder and restless 
activity. But Yosemite makes up in beauty what it lacks in the 
iarvelous, and, indeed, its granite walls and matchless trees give it 
a claim to consideration for something more than scenic grandeur and 
picturesque eminence. 

In selecting pictures illustrating the beauties of Yosemite, care 
has been taken to make them representative as well as attractive. On 
page 82 views are given of the Vernal and Bridal Veil Falls. Tshere 
are, in and around the valley, an immense number of waterfalls of 
varying character, each of them having favorites who claim for it the 
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first position in the roll of 
honor. It is a case, how- 
ever, Where comparisons are 
odious, and each fall is so 
strikingly attractive that it 1s 
easy to forget when looking 
at it that but a few minutes 
before another equally splen- 
did, and perhaps superior in 
some details, was seen. 

There is about one fall for 
every mile in the valley, and 
as the traveler passes along 
he is scarcely through with 
the delights of one before he 
comes upon another. The 
Vernal Falls are the first 
reached during the climb up 
the Cation of the Merced. The 
water here dashes over a 
precipice four hundred feet 
high. Behind it the ground 
is lofty and forms a peculiar 
background. Upon it, right 
and left, stately firs raise 
their heads as though senti- 
nels of the valley, and as the 
water pitches and tosses into 
the basin below, it has to 
make its way above and 
around boulders of every 
Shape and size. Some of 
these weigh many tons, while 
others, which have evidently 
been severed by heavy floods 
in times long past, are less 
gigantic in size and more 
like what one 1s accustomed 
to see in every-day life. The 
volume of water varies ac- 
cording to the melting of the 
snow in the neighboring 
hills. It is generally con- 
siderable, but sometimes it is 
tremendous, and on these 
occasions the glory of the 
scene 1s magnified a hundred- 
fold. 

The Bridal Veil Falls are 
much more noisy, the water 
coming down over a vertical 
rock more than nine hundred 
feet high. The falls are at 
the terminus of the Bridal 
Veil Creek, which approaches 
the cliff with a calmness 
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which seems to indicate a blissful ignorance of the fate which awaits it but a few feet farther on. ‘The water has cut for itself a channel in the 
face, or summit, of the rock, and passing through this it suddenly dashes into the valley, its downward course but slightly obstructed by projec- 


tions from the face of the granite. 


The mist and spray rise to the height of fifty and a hundred feet, encircling all the surrounding rocks and 


foliage in a thin veil of transparent vapor. The valley into which the water falls is a very peculiar one, and, as will be seen in the picture, there 
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YOSEMITE FALLS AFTER A SNOW-STORM. 


are, right in the midst of the rocks, fertile spots which give life to trees 
of great altitude, as well as to shrub growth of considerable extent. 
On the preceding page there is an illustration of the Nevada 
Falls, the largest and most terrific of those to be found in the Yosemite 
Valley. In many respects they may be classed among the grandest 
in the world. ‘The fall is upwards of six hundred feet, but there are 
peculiarities connected with the descent which make it appear much 
greater. The volume of water which finds its way over these Falls is 
tremendous, especially after a heavy rain during the wet season. 
The river approaches the cliff at considerable speed, and as it tears 
over the crest it strikes a ledge of rock, which appears to divert the 
fall from its direct descent and give to it a twist which is singular in 
the extreme. The precipice is not abrupt or regular, as are most of 
those in the valley or around it; and half way down there are 


projections or ridges which increase the width of the aqueous veil 
and throw out dashes of spray. Finally the water reaches a basin of 
its own construction, and flows madly onward until a series of 
boulders and rocks check its speed and make it once more normal. 

The Nevada Falls, with the Striped Rock beside them, present 
several features which can hardly be ignored. The rock has appar- 
ently been partially torn asunder by some unexplained internal force, 
and there is left a rent and a series of stripes which it is difficult to 
realize are the work of nature. The summit of the cliff is almost bare 
of vegetation, while in the valley into which the water descends 
there is exquisite growth. Hence the Falls, when viewed from above 
and below, seem totally different in every respect, and afford food for 
observation and reflection of a very pronounced type. 

On this page there is a picture of the Yosemite Falls themselves 
after a snow-storm, and on page 88 the profile of the Upper Yosemite 
is given. These Falls rank with Niagara and Shoshone, as there are 


EL CAPITAN. 


three leaps or descents, the 
water falling a total distance 
of more than 2,500 feet. 
During the three late spring 
and early summer months 
the fall is so overgorged with 
water that the scene differs 
considerably from the one 
which was photographed 
during the winter for the 
benefit of our readers, and 
which shows the Falls as they 
appear after a snow-storm. 
Unlike the neighboring cata- 
racts already described, the 
river, at the summit of the 
Upper Yosemite, runs 
through a pass or hollow 
between two rocks or mount- 
ains, and then dashes wildly 
1,500 feet downwards until 
it strikes a series of rocks 
which divide the volume 
into sections, and send these 
on again for another distance 
of 626 feet. 

Here the various cascades 
unite on an immense projec- 
tion, and are hurled down in 
one combined mass into the 
river Merced, below. Even 
when the rain-fall has been 
slight, and the volume of 
water has in consequence 
been reduced, the roar is one 
which can be heard for an 
immense distance; and when 
the ice on the surrounding 
hills melts and turns the 
countless little brooks into 
surging rivers, there is a 
triple report which, com- 
bined, is audible for miles 
around. These Falls are 
much more awe-inspiring 
and attractive than this de- 
scription indicates; and it is 
impossible to write of such a 
scene without a feeling’ of 
regret that the vocabulary 
fails to contain words ade- 
quate for the occasion. 

El Capitan, an illustration 
of which is given on the 
opposite page, stands as a 
mighty sentinel overlooking 
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the valley. This is an immense cliff of the most perfect granite. It projects into the valley with two fronts, which meet in an acute angle, one 
facing west and the other southeast. These fronts measure over a mile long, and as they are 3,300 feet high, the magnitude of the rock, or 
mountain, can be easily estimated. The summit is smooth and bare, and as the side of the rock is almost vertical, and appears to have been 
chiseled out and even smoothed off, there is something in the spectacle which it is not easy to explain. The general appearance is as though 
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PROFILE OF UPPER YOSEMITE FALLS. 


El Capitan had been hewn out of the granite and placed where it is 
as a perpetual illustration and representation of massiveness. 

There are in the world many enormous rocks and lofty mount- 
ains, but nowhere is there one of this size so squarely cut and so 
apparently perfect in its dimensions. At the foot of this great rock 
there are a few trees and sufficient water to reflect the outline well, 
while behind it the North Dome rears its head more than three thou- 
sand five hundred feet above the valley. The North Dome is another 
granite eminence, with a peak sharper and more abrupt than El Cap- 
itan, and having the edges of the overlapping domes broken away 
somewhat irregularly. On two sides the approach is too steep for the 
foot of man or beast, but on the north and west the ascent 1s more 
gradual, and it is possible to climb to the summit, and from it secure 
a pleasing view of the surroundings. 


The Merced River, as is shown in the illustration on page 89, 
is remarkable for the glorious beauty of the scenery along the slight 
depression in the midst of the great valley through which it runs. 
From Tenaya Cafion, which is at the upper end of the valley, to the 
exquisite scenery of the Bridal Veil Creek, some four and a half 
miles further down, the descent is but thirty-five feet, and, to the 
naked eye, this decline is not discernible, the appearance being that 
of an absolutely flat surface. . 

In the summer, or late spring, this meadow-land is covered with 
verdure of the most healthy character, some of the finest blue grass 
in the world forming a velvety surface of the most perfect green. 
During the snow-melting season the ground is inundated and its fer- 
tility increased, or rather perpetuated. A visit at the time when the 
water is just leaving the fields after a flood is exceptionally interesting, 
and there is a brightness to the natural carpet of green at that period 
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MERCED RIVER AND YOSEMITE VALLEY. 


which pays the tourist to gaze upon. It is through this almost flat 
country that the Merced River slowly wends its way, meandering 
gracefully from right to left, as if searching for undulations in the 
surface to aid it in its sluggish course. During the summer, or when 
flood-time is over, the stream averages from seventy to eighty feet in 
width, and the water is clear as the most perfect crystal. It is almost 
colorless, with a slight reflection from the verdure on the banks, and 
through it the granite sand at the bottom can be seen and its peculiar 
variations observed. 

The banks are covered with cottonwood, poplar, alder and other 
trees, with a sufficient growth of evergreen to insure a life-like appear- 
ance at all seasons of the year. On the meadows themselves there 
are groves and patches of pines and cedars of great altitude, and of 
massive oaks upon whose branches some of the finest growths of 
-mistletoe in the world can be discovered. Mingled among these 


forest giants there are smaller bay-trees and evergreen oaks, and 
altogether the tree and underwood growth of what may be described 
as the Merced Valley—although the name is somewhat far-fetched— 
is remarkable in the extreme. From El Capitan a most exquisite 
view can be obtained of the Merced as it rolls through this delightful 
expanse of country, and after a bird’s-eye view has thus been obtained, 
it is pleasant to walk close to the water’s edge and gaze upon the 
reflections of the trees in its pale-green waters. 

The Three Brothers, illustrated on page 90, afford much room for 
thought to the delighted traveler after he has wandered for hours 
over the spongy turf and amidst the welcome shade of the delightful 
trees. These mountains are known in the Indian dialect as the 
Pon-pon-pa-sa. ‘This name is supposed to indicate three mountains 
playing leap-frog. lLeap-frog, it may be explained, was a favorite 
pastime among the original inhabitants of the Yosemite region. 
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THE THREE BROTHERS. 


They did not play it with the circumspection of /i-de-szecle white 
children, but with all the vim and energy once characteristic of the 
American aborigine. The young braves vaulted lightly over each 
other’s heads, and there was very little attempt made to reduce the 
difficulties of the spring by stooping or otherwise. Frequently as 
many as six tall youths would stand in a row, as upright as well- 
drilled soldiers, and one of the expert jumpers would clear the 
entire row without touching anything but the head of the first man. 
Still more frequently, two or three would stand a little distance 
apart, and the jumper would clear the intervening spaces as well as 
the human obstructions. 

The appearance of the three mountains, formerly known as 
Pon-pon-pa-sa, is somewhat reminiscent of this latter position, nor 
do the mountains look unlike three huge frogs standing or sitting 
side by side on the summit of a great cliff and on the point of 


springing into the valley, three or four thousand feet beneath them. 
This is not entirely a fancied resemblance, though it naturally strikes 
the visitor most forcibly when he views the Three Brothers from a dis- 
tance, and before he has examined them closely. ‘he mountains are 
not exceptionally high, as mountains run in and around the Sierras, but 
there is so much that is peculiar in their formation and location that 
they necessarily form a prominent feature of the great valley and its 
surroundings. 

On the right of the Merced river-bed El Capitan rears its head 
thirty-three hundred feet high,while on the left the Cathedral Rocks are 
but six hundred feet lower. ‘These two mountain ridges form what is 
practically the southern gate-way, or pass, leading into the great valley. 
The Cathedrals appear more lofty than they really are, because of the 


-exquisite spires which surmount them and which give them their name. 


Some of these are accurately illustrated on this page, and it will be seen 
that there is something about them which seems almost to indicate 
skilled human workmanship, although the exquisite carving has been 
the work of natural forces, concerning the nature of which experts differ 
so freely that we may be pardoned for failing to express an opinion. 
The buttresses of these rocks are also clean-cut and pronounced, and 
overhang the river so closely that the traveler who tries to walk between 
the water’s edge and the foot of the rocks has frequently to climb over 
or creep under massive boulders which, in ages gone by, were evidently 
a part of the rock themselves. 

A moment’s rest to gaze on the reflection of the Cathedral Rocks 
into the river itself is anything but a waste of time, and is really a 
source of unfailing delight to the lover of nature. There is no exag- 
geration in the view given of this reflection, which is as perfect as 
though it were made by the most costly mirror ever produced. There 
is here, in addition to this natural wonder, a most delightful silence and 
solitude. Patches of dense growth of lumber and evergreens are inter- 
spersed among the collections of rocks, and there is many a fallen trunk 
upon which the tired visitor can rest for a few minutes and gaze through 
the overhanging branches at the somewhat obscured, but still clearly 
defined, spires above him. 


CATHEDRAL ROCKS AND REFLECTION. 


Lake Tahoe is, perhaps, 
the second great tourist re- 
sort in California, the first, 
of course, being Yosemite. 
The lake is twenty-two 
miles long, nearly half as 
wide, and of immense 
depth, soundings having 
been made from time to 
time below sixteen hun- 
dred feet. It is a mount- 
ain lake, its surface being 
more than six thousand 
feet above the sea level. 
Its waters are stocked 
with trout of a character 
which make the sports- 
man’s heart glad, and it 
is hard work indeed to 
pass by it without spend- 
ing a few hours with rod 
and line. ‘Tahoe is at no 
great distance from Sacra- 
mento, and it is also with- 
in easy access to Truckee, 
being, indeed, but about 
fourteen miles from the 
latter spot. 

Many writers have 
likened Tahoe to Lake 
Maggiore, though the 
comparison is not flatter- 
ing to the great Californi- 
an mountain sea, which, 
in almost every respect, 1s 
more remarkable in its nat- 
ure and more magnificent 
in its surroundings than 
its European prototype. 
Mark Twain, in his best 
vein, compares Califor- 
nia’s great lake to Como, 
of which Italy and the 
Italians are justly proud. 
In speaking of Tahoe, he 
says: ‘‘Itis asea in the 
clouds; a sea that has char- 
acter and asserts it at times 
in solemn calms and again 
in savage storms; asea 
whose royal seclusion 1s 
guarded by a cordon of 
sentinel peaks that lift 
their frosty fronts nine 
thousand feet above the 
level world; a sea whose 
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every aspect is impressive, whose belongings are all beautiful, whose lonely majesty types the Deity.”’ As well attempt to gild the purest 
gold as to try to add one word to so perfectly expressed and admirably condensed a eulogy on one of the grandest wonders of the State. It only 
remains to be said that for years the Indians have regarded Tahoe as bewitched, and its waters are certainly peculiar enough in many ways to 
condone any little offense against common sense in this direction. Thus, although the water is always at that low temperature which the 


G2 


disciples of Isaac Walton 
know by experience is certain 
to indicate the presence of 
trout, it never freezes. The 
great altitude of the lake 
would seem to indicate that 
at the smallest provocation, 
or when the temperature in 
the vallevs is at all low, there 
would be several inches of ice 
on the lake. This is not the 
case, for no one can remember 
to have ever seen even a film 
of ice at the top of the 1m- 
mense surface. 

It is even stated that the 
temperature of the water never 
varies, being as cold at mid- 
summer as Christmas. This 
is probably an exaggeration, 
though a thermometer sunk a 
hundred feet below the surface 
registers something very near 
freezing point, even when the 
heat of the sun 1s intolerable. 
So extraordinary 1s this tem- 
perature influence that a per- 
son drowned in Lake Tahoe 
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sinks to rise no more. The body never decomposes and never comes to the surface, while the intense depth of the water makes dragging impossible. 
On page 8S there is a photograph of the Agassiz Rock, one of those apparent impossibilities of nature so abundant in the Yellowstone, 
Vosemite, and other vallevs and parks which are survivals of an age concerning which, unfortunately, we know so little. The legene of this 


rock reads very much like the fable of the hare and the tortoise. 
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PROSPECTING FOR GOLD IN CALIFORNIA. 


Visitors are told, in all sincerity, that once upon a time two little boys went to 


swim in the river, much as 
other little bovs have always 
done and always will de. Tir- 
ing of their exertions, they 
climbed upon a huge bouldei 
by the side of the water and 
fell asleep. Like Rip Van 
Winkle, they slept, not for 
hours, but for generations, 
and while they slept the great 
rock rose from the earth until 
it finally took them out of 
allreach of human aid. When 
they finally awoke the an1- 
mals which inhabited the val- 
ley surrounded the rock and 
inade plans to rescue the boys. 
Lions, bears, and other ani- 
mals, jumped again and again, 
only to be bruised and injured 
by their contact with the rock. 
Finally, a worm succeeded in 
making the ascent and in 
bringing the boys to the 
ground. This story, which is 
told of other rocks in the same 
country, is peculiar because 
of its calm disregard for not 


only facts but also probabili- 
ties, but when told on the 
spot it has about it an inter- 
est which a cold reproduction 
in print cannot impart. 

On page 86 there 1s a view 
of the South Dome, another 
lofty peak of great interest, 
not only for its beauty but 
also for the peculiar legend 
which accounts for its exist- 
ence in the minds of the 
original inhabitants. In the 
legend, or rather fable, as 
recorded by Mr. S. M. Cun- 
ninghaimn, one of the original 
settlers in the valley, the 
South Dome represents an 
Indian woman named Tis-se- 
yak. She traveled from avery 
distant country, accompanied 
by her husband,who 1s repre- 
sented by the North Dome. 
The woman, as was and is 
usual with members of her 
tribe, carried the bulk of the 
household goods in a large 
basket which was strapped 
to her head. Suffering from 
exhaustion she hurried on 
to Lake Awaia, and in her 
extreine thirst drank the 
lake dry before her husband 
arrived. 

Two calamities resulted— 
one to the unfortunate 
woman, and the other to the 
surrounding country. The 
latter was afflicted with a 
grievous drought, while the 
former was severely chastized 
by her husband. According 
to the story, she flung her 
basket at him in her wrath, 
and the two maligned each 
other until the Great Spirit 
turned them both into stone. 
Thus they remain to this day. 
The basket is represented by 
the conical-shaped rock by 
the side of the North Dome, 
while the long lines down 
the face of the South Dome 
represent the tears of the 
woman. <A fancied resem- 
blance is also seen in the 
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NAJAQUI FALLS, GAVIOTA PASS, CALIFORNIA. 


latter to the square-cut hair which is the acme of Indian aristocracy. These resemblances are pointed out with great enthusiasm to the visitor 
by the semi-civilized natives, and the white man or woman who fails to detect them is promptly denounced as a ‘‘heap fool.’”’ 

The illustration on this page and those on pages 84 and 96 are eloquent of the great diversity of scenery in this portion of the State of 
California and of the Pacific Slope. The dazzling heights and projecting rocks shown on page 84 give some idea of the infinite grandeur 
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took part in that or some subsequent rush. About a hundred thou- 
sand people went to California that year, and it was not until 1854 
that a season of calm overtook the tremendous excitement which the 
shout of ‘‘gold’’ created. ‘There were then about seventy-five thou- 
sand miners employed, and the gains varied from $5,000 a day down 
to less than nothing. ‘The average daily finds were at first about 
$20, but fell to $8 within three or four years. 

When the miners found it no longer possible to make big strikes 
on the river bars, they commenced prospecting on higher ground, 
and before long scenes such as are represented in the picture became 
common. ‘They continued until the Frazer River rush of 1858, when 
some twenty thousand men left the State and tried their fortunes in 
the newly-discovered El Dorado. ‘The placer diggings of California 
are now very uncommon, most of the work being done by extensive 
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A YOUNG YUMA INDIAN. 


of some of the mountains and eminences. In addition to this, they 
show the dangers and difficulties our photographer had to undergo in 
order to obtain some of the views for ‘‘OuR Own CounTrRyY;’’ and on 
the same page is a snap-shot of two young people, whom he shrewdly 
suspected of exchanging life-long vows in a position of startling 
danger. If the thermometer of their marital bliss rises but half as 
high as the scene of their courtship, good wishes in regard to them 
would clearly be unnecessary. 

Gaviota Pass, illustrated on pages 93 and 96, is one of the 
beauty-spots of the section, and the Najaqui Falls rank among the 
attractive and. indeed, delightful waterfalls of the extreme South- 
west. 

On page 92 there is a view of a party prospecting for gold. 


Every one has heard of California and Forty-nine, and there are 
few people who cannot call to mind some friend or relative who YUMA INDIAN SQUAWS. 
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TRAINS LOADED WITH RIG TREES. 


Our artist has secured a photograph of mammoth logs from the celebrated giants of the forest within a short distance of Yosemite. The trees in this section of California are 


majestic. There are 125 in the Mariposa region, each upwards of 40 feet in circumference, and there are 500 more nearly as large. In exceptional instances the measurements are far 
more extraordinary, one tree alone, in the Calaveras group, rearing its summit 435 feet high, with its base 110 feet in circumference. Along King’s River, on the Southern Pacific 


Railroad, there are hundreds of these splendid specimens which are like huge fortresses of lumber, able to withstand the strongest and wildest gale. Measurements of this kind are 
almost beyond the grasp of human valculation, and it is only by comparison with adjacent objects, rendered possible by the above picture, that an accurate conception can he formed. 
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passing glance to these portraits. History and tradition are replete 
with stories which account for the peculiar habits and characteristics 
of these Indians. They are not blanket Indians in any sense of the 
word; and it is interesting to note that in their costume, and more 
particularly in the gaudiness of the patterns they choose, there is 
quite a resemblance to Oriental, and especially Japanese, ideas. 
That these Indians were at one time residents in that portion of the 
world which claims original civilization is not at all unlikely, and if 
they were not, it is certain that emigration from the western shores 
of Asia must at some period have taken place in sufficient force to 
havc left a marked impression on the habits and customs of the 
people. 

We shall hear and see more of the Californian Indian in his vari- 
ous degrees of civilization and wretchedness in the following pages, 
which will also include some landscape portraits of surpassing beauty. 
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OLD CHIEF OF THE YUMA INDIANS. 


mining operations, mainly in the quartz veins. The early miners 
found the country occupied by some of the meanest and most con- 
temptible specimens of humanity on the face of the earth. We would 
not like to fall into the common error of denouncing the Californian 
Indian as wholly and universally bad, but it is safe to say that a feeling 
bordering upon sympathetic contempt is produced by the first gaze upon 
the average Indian who makes California his home. Many of these 
Indians belong to the great Yuma family, of which, within quite a recent 
period, as many as six thousand were to be found in Southern California, 
New Mexico and Southern Arizona. 

On page 94 excellent photographs are given of male and female 
specimens of this peculiar race, while on this page there is a very per- 
fect representation of one of the old chiefs of a tribe, the glory of which 
hath long since departed. It will pay the reader to give more than a GAVIOTA PASS, CALIFORNIA. 


CALIFORNIA, PAST AND PRESENT. 


Difficult as it is to appreciate the fact, the picture of a California ‘‘ Digger’’ Indian on this page is nothing more than the photograph ot 
one of several hundred human beings who resemble each other so much in feature, filth and wretchedness that when they are mixed up in 
a group the average 
white man cannot, by 
any process of exami- 
nation or reasoning, 
distinguish one from 
the other. 

Men who have trav- 
eled around the world 
and visited the poorer 
sections and the slums 
of the principal coun- 
tries in each, agree that 
for absolute misery the 
‘“Digger’’ Indian in 
California holds the 
blue ribbon, and is 
likely to do so until the 
race dies out on general 
principles and ceases 
to exist. 

Heretofore reference 
was made to certain 
whims and ideas of 
the Californian tribes, 
which seemed to indi- 
cate connection with or 
descent from the resi- 
dents of Eastern Asia. 
This idea is very prev- 
alent among writers on 
California, who believe 
that some hundreds of 
years ago Chinese and 
Japanese junks were 
fro.n time to time 
wrecked on the Cali- 
fornian coast, and that 
the castaways mingled 
with the aboriginal 
races and introduced 
into them all the pecul- 
larities, not to say 
vices, of the Orient. 

Certain it is that the 
lower grade of Cali- 
fornian Indians have 
peculiarities not gen- 
erally met with in Red 
Men, as American In- 
dians are rather illog- 
ically called, seeing 
that they are not red. 
The ‘‘ Digger’’ Indian 
heralds his approach by 


a distinctly unpleasant 


ie AN UNCIVILIZED “DIGGER” INDIAN. perfume, which no 
7 


95 


amount of civilization o1 
washing seems to affect to 
any extent. It is useless to 
attempt to argue as to the 
causes of this unpleasant 
characteristic, which, it may 
be mentioned, causes no in- 
convenience whatever 
among the individuals them- 
selves, who regard the meat 
of the skunk as a luxury, 
and whose other habits are 
quite in keeping with this 
not very refined or pleasing 
idea. 

Mr. Stephen Powers, a 
very able authority, savs of 
the Californian ‘ Digger 
Indian that his only idea of 
heaven is ease and luxury. 
“It is a humble and lowly 
race which we approach,”’ 
he savs; ‘‘one of the lowest 
onearth;’’ and although, in 
all kindness, he goes on to 
bring out the points in which 
the ‘‘ Digger’’ Indian 1s not 
wholly bad, he does not suc- 
ceed in removing the im- 


pression his own words create. 


The term ‘‘ Digger, 
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A GLEN NEAR GAVIOTA PASS. 


’’ as applied to these unfortunate creatures, has been denounced as inappropriate. Various 


causes have been assigned for the nickname, the most absurd being that it results from the use made of these diminutive specimens of humanity 
by gold diggers. The more correct explanation is that these individuals are much too idle to secure food by hunting in the ordinary way, and 


A CALIFORNIA OLIVE ORCHARD. 


that for generations they have 
subsisted very largely on roots 
which could be dug out of the 
earth without any difficulty, 
the soil being generally so 
fertile and sandy that the 
women can easily scratch 
them out with their fingers. 

The list of vegetable and 
imilar foods which these in- 
dividuals eat is very long and 
very peculiar. The silver 
pine is a great favorite with 
them; and more than one 
white man has been murdered 
from ambush for no greater 
offense than cutting down one 
of these trees. Buckthorn is 
also eaten, as well as an im- 
mense number of grass-nuts, 
bulbs, and a variety of garlic 
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AVALON, CATALINA ISLAND. 


Twenty miles west from the California Coast, lies the Mountains Catalina Island. Nearly every where, it’s cliffs rise abruptly from the sea. On the East side, however, 
there is a beautiful cove with a pebbly beach forming a safe harbor for a line of excursion steamers running between the Island and San Pedro, California. On this cove 
lies Avalon, one of California’s most delightful pleasure resorts, nestling in luxuriant foliage and girded by steep hills. Here are the famous Sub-Marine gardens, which can be 
seen in comfort from glass bottom excursion boats. The waters around Avalon abound in fish, such as Tuna, Yellow Tail, Black and White Sea Bass, Sword Fish. 
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of which is something that 
was not contemplated when 
the language was formed, and 
which, hence, cannot be de- 
scribed by any words recogniz- 
ed by Webster cr Worcester. 

The rivers of California 
abound with fish, and when 
these can be caught without 
dithculty the ** Digger”’ In- 
dians live on them to the 
temporary exclusion of skunk 
meat, grasshoppers, snails and 
worms, all of which, under 
ordinary conditions, are rel- 
ishes between the ordinary 
courses of roots and seeds. 
From time to time it has been 
argued that fish contain a 
large amount of phosphates, 
and hence are good brain- 
tood; but it is also an ac- 
knowledged tact that an 
exclusive fish diet defeats its 
own object, and it is believed 
by many authorities that the 
mental degradation and an1- 
mal stupidity of the **Digger’’ 
Indian is largely the result of 
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fish-eating, vear after vear, without proper seasoning or the ordinary accompaniments used among civilized people. The individual whose 
portrait appears on the page 97 is somewhat above the average height, and there are to be found in the lowlands hundreds of men 
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CHIEF RAIN-IN-THE-FACE AND HIS WAR PONY. 


considerably smaller. <A spe- 
cial peculiarity in regard to 
their physique is the rapidity 
with which the body decays 
afte what, with them, is the 
approach of old age, but what 
we should regard as early 
maturity. The miserable diet 
upon which they subsist 
makes the ‘* Digger’’ Indians 
very fat in youth and excess- 
ively lean in old age. This 
accounts for the shrunken 
appearance and the wrinkles 
on the cheeks, arms and legs 
of these unfortunate individ- 
uals. Many of them weigh 
less than fifty pounds after 
they have passed their thir- 
tieth vear, and they appear 
more like overgrown and 
prematurely old boys than 
anything else. Although they 
bathe frequently, they are 
filthy in the extreme, and sel- 
dom wash themselves in the 
ordinary sense of the term. 
Clothing has been rather a 
snare than a blessing to them. 
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Many of the older 
ones, like the sub- 
ject of the photo- 
graph already 
referred to, do not 
believe in check- 
ing circulation by 
cramping the 
limbs in too much 
clothing, but since 
the advent of the 
white settler most 
of them have ac- 
quired a desire to 
steal clothing. Up 
to that period they 
had lived content- 
edly without cov- 
ering of any kind, 
but as soon as the 
white men ar- 
rived, they were 
seized with spas- 
modic desires tobe 
clothed. Having 
stolen or begged 
articles ofapparel, 
they would wear 
them one day and 
leave them off the 
next, the result 
being repeated at- 
tacks of pneumo- 
nia, and a still 
further deteriora- 
tion in their phy- 
sique. 

It is not only 
clothes they steal; 
they appropriate 
everything that is 
left lying around. 
They seldom take 
any risks like 
those assumed by 
the burglar, but 
prefer to borrow 
articles and then 
wander away, 
trusting to their 
bewildering re- 
semblance to each 
other to aid them 
In escaping de- 
tection. The low 


cunning which ~ 
they display on these occasions is perhaps the greatest exercise of mental labor in which they indulge. Their general habits ate not unlike those 


of the worst kind of Chinese. Few of them have any idea of religion; they just live on like animals, prepared to take what comes, if not exactly 
with Spartan fortitude, at least with lymphatic indifference. Occasionally, when young, they display considerable agility, and are sometimes 
really good dancers, though this is an exception. Nearly all of them are habitual gamblers, and will gamble away the last particle of clothing 
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they possess without apparently suffering 
the slightest regret or so much as using 
the Indian equivalent to the American 
‘“cuss’’ word. They are entirely devoid 
of poetry or romance, and their ideas of 
humor are remarkable in the extreme. 

Passing from a by no means overdrawn 
description of these unfortunate human 
beings, we may glance for a moment at 
the illustrations on page 100. The East- 
ern man, in his indifference as to matters 
as they exist in the West, is apt to speak 
of the American Indians as though all 
were about alike in stature, habits and 
appearance. As one of the missions of 
“OUR Own COUNTRY" is to remove 
erroneous impressions, we have given 
alinost side by side illustrations of two 
distinct types of the American Indian. 
There is no more resemblance between 
Chiet Rain-in-the-Face, or the Sioux 
Indian brave, and the average Calitornia 
‘‘Digger’’ Indian, than there is between 
a white man and a negro. 

Much as we may condemn the hardy, 
Dloodthirsty and vindictive ** Red Devil”? 
of the Northwestern and Western plains, 
we cannot help regarding him as a speci- 
men of physical manhood worthy of more 
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WAY-SIDE HUT, SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


than a passing notice. In his carriage he is upright and frequently dignified, and American soldiers who hare been present at ‘‘ pow-wows’’ 


have also been impressed with the manly bearing and extraordinary firmness exhibited. 


NATIVE MEXICAN VILLAGE, SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


Except when he is on scout duty or hunting, he never 


crcuches like the California ‘‘ Digger’’ 
Indian, and, again, when he builds 
his home, he selects the high ground 
instead of the river-side and the 
swamp. The Indian of the North- 
west 1s, moreover, a bold hunter, and 
instead of grubbing in the dirt fora 
miserable substitute for food, he will 
undergo hardships of the most extra- 
ordinary character in order to track 
and kill game of which he is in 
search. Seen side by side, the Sioux 
and the ‘‘ Digger’ Indian remind one 
of the giant and the dwarf in the side- 
show at the circus of our boyhood, 
and it may be added that the resem- 
blance and contrast is not by any 
means confined to stature and weight. 
The Sioux Indian is treacherous, vin- 
dictive, and often incorrigible; but 
he does not excite pity and contempt 
by reason of his attenuated form or 
mental destitution, as does his second 
cousin, a good many hundred times 
removed, of Southern California. 

But if the average California In- 
dian is small, the average ‘‘ big tree”’ 
is large enough to more than make 
up for the deficiency in avoirdupois. 
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EAST LAKE PARK, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 


The Los Angeles district of California has many Public Parks with scenes like the above illustration, as well as numberless private lawns, terraces and gardens that seem a veritable 
Eden. One of the most beautiful and artistic of these is the celebrated Sunken Gardens of Adolphus Busch in Pasadena. 
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We have already noted the 
existence of these marvels: 
but they are so extraordinary 
that they cannot be described 
too freely. Enthusiasts some- 
times weary one with oft-re- 
peated stories about Califor- 
nia'sclimate, its gold, its fruit, 
its fertility, its fish, and its 
scenery, but there 1s one spe- 
cialty of which no boasting 
can be too loud, and which 
is a never-failing source of 
delight to the visitor. Mark 
Twain tells a story of a cold- 
blooded New Englander who 
had schooled himself from 1n- 
fancy into stoicism and cyni- 
cism. He had an exasperat- 
ing habit of describing the 
most remarkable scenery as 
‘pretty good,’’ and destroying 
the poetic ecstacy of a com- 
panion, who was expatiating 
on the awful majesty of a great 
mountain, by languidly drawl- 
ing out that it certainly was 
‘“ pretty tolerable high.’’ 
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This individual was taken all over the Chinese quarter at San Francisco without a smile coming over his countenance; he was shown 
some of the grandest vineyards and olive orchards in the world without being persuaded to admit that there was anything about them to call for 
the use of unusual adjectives; and he was taken all through the Yosemite Valley without being once betrayed into a lapse from his attitude of 
chronic boredom. Finally, as a last resort, his companions held a council of war and decided to take the cynic to the big trees of the Calaveras 


A CALIFORNIA LANDSCAPE. 


and Mariposa groves, and to 
hang him to the highest of 
them if he persisted in pre- 
tending that there was noth- 
ing about them better than 
he could see within a stone’s 
throw of his prosaic two-story 
brick house away back in the 
East. 

They did as suggested, and 
to slightly wary a classical 
quotation, ‘‘they came, he 
saw, they conquered.’’ <At 
the first glance at a tree many 
feet higher than the steeple of 
Trinity Church, in New York, 
he exclaimed: ‘‘ Well, that 
beats everything !”’ 

The crowd that was with 
him burst out laughing, 
varying the merriment with 
a genuine college yell and 
with three very hearty cheers. 
When the object of the joke 
realized the point, he had 
enough good sense to admit 
that they had the laugh on 
him, and to add that the trees 
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THE OLD MISSION GARDEN. 


Here we see the personification of peace. Inthe rear is the old mission, with its quaint adobe construction, its peculiarly-shaped tiles, and its angular style of architecture. 
The building is in better preservation than the one seen on the preceding page, though the resemblance in the plan of construction can be easily detected. The mission house 
is a survival of the time when the Bible and the sword went hand-in-hand into the extreme West, and when the good Franciscan monks did much to heal the wounds caused 
by too reckless military pioneers. Some of the early mission buildings erected by them cost immense labor and trouble, but no difficulties were allowed to interfere with the 
success of the cause the good monks had so thoroughly at heart. The first of these Franciscan Missions was established at Santa Claire, not far south of San Francisco. 
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AN EIGHTEEN-YEAR-OLD CACTUS. 
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were certainly worthy of being placed among the wonders of the 
world. The technical name for these trees is Sequoia gigantea. ‘They 
are a species of red wood, and they only occur in their exceptional 
size in groves of limited areas. The Calaveras Grove is probably 
the most remarkable of all, and among its giant trees is one called 
the Keystone State, which is three hundred and twenty-five feet high. 
Three trees, each about two hundred and seventy feet high, and 
almost identical in every feature, stand in a row, and are known as 
the ‘‘Three Graces.’’ In the Mariposa Grove there is one tree so 
colossal in its proportions that a roadway has been cut clean through 
it, and a good driver can take a four-in-hand through this wonderful 
archway on the run without jeopardizing even the hats of his out- 
side passengers. 

The names given to these trees are both appropriate and the 
reverse; some are sublime, and others ridiculous. Thus, some are 
called by such illustrious names as ‘‘George Washington,”’ ‘‘Abe 
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Lincoln,’’ ‘‘ Dan Webster,’’ ‘‘Henry Ward Beecher,’’ ‘‘ Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow,’ “‘ William C. Bryant,’’ ‘‘ Dr. Torrey,’’ and after 
others of more or less historical er scientific eminence. Others are 
known as the ‘‘ Father of the Fovest,’’ the ‘‘ Mother of the Forest,’’ 
the ‘‘ Empire State,’’ the ‘‘ Bay State’’ and, as mentioned above, the 
‘Three Graces.'’ All these are perhaps appropriate, but ‘‘ Lanky 
Bob,”’ the ‘‘Old Maid,”’ the ‘‘Old Bachelor,’’ the ‘‘ Witch of Salem,”’ 
the ‘‘Siamese Twins,’? and a hundred other burlesque cognomens, 
seem rather out of place in this mass of grandeur and sea of loftiness. 

Of course, the name-writing rend has been abroad among the big 
trees, and some of them bear evidence that several hundred very fool- 
ish individuals have seen them. In our tour through the continent 
we were impressed with the fact that the hardware trade must be 
indebted for the sale of a good many thousand pocket-knives, to those 
individuals who regard themselves of so much importance that they 
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VIEW IN THE SAN BERNARDINO VALLEY. 


must record their names and date of their visit on every conspicuous 
object they come across; but the most faulty philosopher could 
scarcely imagine any good result from this reckless profanation which 
annoys the lover of nature and student of either botany or geology. 

One tears himself with regret from these miracles of arboriculture 
which seem to defy time, weather and wind, but there is so much to 
see in California, and so little time in which to see it, that attention 
has to be turned to less lofty but not less beautiful scenes. On pages 
98 and 104, and, indeed, on several others, there are given views of 
California scenery in its various forms of magnificence. We have 
always felt disposed to wonder why it is that California boasts so 
much of its climate, when the fact is remembered that it contains 
some of the most excellent beauty-spots in America, while its climate 
is sometimes erratic and does not always fulfill expectations. 

The scenery of California is so varied that it seems almost impos- 
sible to know how to describe it. Whichever way is taken, one is 
struck, not only with the beauty of the surroundings, but also with 


the contrasts to be found within a limited area. One moment the 
traveler finds himself in what is practically a desert, but before long 
he is in a region of apparently miraculous fertility, and in what is 
well called the land of paradoxes, where every law of nature and 
vegetation seems to be reversed to suit the soil and the climate. Now 
one is in the midst of orchards of every description, with fruit liter- 
ally bending the trees until one expects every moment to see the 
boughs crack and fall; then there is a carpet of the most perfect blue 
grass, which seems to be in the very best of humor and absolutely 
contented with itself and its surroundings. 

There are innumerable little creeks and mountains, as well as 
great rivers and huge eminences, to say nothing of some of the most 
extraordinary hedges to be found in any part of the civilized world. 
Here there is a patch of meadow-land; there an orchard, with the 
rich-colorea fruit disputing with the foliage for first notice. Here 
there is a field of wheat, either a faultless green or a golden yellow, 
according to the season of the year; there an olive orchard, which is 
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something the man who has 
been around the world cannot 
duplicate from his store of 
memory. 

One of these groves of olive 
trees, sO numerous in the 
southern,or semi-tropical por- 
tions of the State, is illus- 
trated on page YS. The olive 
tree is a singularly beautiful 
one, and the color, both of the 
leaves and of the fruit, 1s suf- 
ficiently different from the 
ordinary green of healthy 
vegetable growth to provide 
a pleasing variety. At the 
present time nearly a million 
gallons of olive oil are im- 
ported into this country, but 
California 1s soon going to 
put a stop to importations 
altogether. The trees are 
propagated from cuttings, and 
it is important to select light 
soil, because when the ground 
is too rich the tree grows too 
rapidly, and expends all its 


energy in the production of 
wood. The tree begins to bear freely at about the seventh year, although there isa slight yield a year or two sooner. Like a certain quadruped 


With exceptionally long ears, the olive tree appears to live forever, and a dead olive tree is as rare as a dead donkey. ‘The tree is an evergreen, 
and forms a picturesque sight, even in the very depth of the coldest winter known in the State which claims never to have any unpleasant 


weather between January and December, both inclusive. 
On page 101 there is a picture of the far-famed palms of Los Angeles. These palms are upwards of 100 years old and, as will be seen 
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1 tion by their symmetry, and 
by traits not to be found in 
any other part of the world. 
Los Angeles was founded 
about 112 vears ago, and was 
originally known as (to trans- 
late its verv lengthy Spanish 
nane) “The Town of Our 
Lady, the Queen of the 
Angels.’ The palms are as 
old as the city, and, if space 
perniutted, it would be pleasing 
to give some details concern- 


ing their remarkable history. 


AN IDEAL CALIFORNIA HOME. 


Tothe left there is a pictorial 
gem, showing a group of dra- 
caena palins, while on page 106 
is shown an eighteen vear old 
California cactus, so recently 
dethroned by Mr. Burbank. On 
page 107 1s given a_ birdseve 
view of the famous San Ber- 
oe RS > nardino Valley, with its vine- 

ag | _  —__ yards and orange groves. 
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generally concerning this remarkable vegetable, fruit, or weed, to 
refer to it by each of the three names various writers have from time 
to time bestowed upon it. The cactus will thrive where nothing else 
will grow. It will flourish on the most arid desert, and its evapo- 
rating pores are so few and far between that no amount of drought has 
the slightest effect upon it. To call it a weed is to reflect on the 
wisdom of Providence, for every traveler knows that the cactus is 
often found where nothing else will grow, and where, but for its aid, 
the traveler would have an excellent chance of dying, both of hunger 
and thirst. This remarkable object is full of a somewhat insipid 
fluid which will afford temporary relief from the pangs of thirst, and 
several beasts of burden seem to prefer this liquid to pure water. 

The fruit itself is quite edible, and, according to some tastes, 1s 
pleasing. At certain periods of the year this remarkable combination 
of vegetable products is covered with an enormous flower. Unfort- 
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unately, it has no fragrance to waste upon the desert air around, but 
it is quite pretty in its way, and is very peculiar. When cultivated 
as a fence, the cactus will turn the wildest steer; and he who tries 
to force his way through a cactus fence looks very much like, when 
he abandons the attempt in disgust, a man who has run against a 
buzz-saw and been introduced to the sharpest of its teeth. 

There are accurate illustrations in this Book of some of the 
very old houses or huts to be found in California. ‘There is the way- 
side hut, the veriest hovel, a mass of poverty and ruin, and there 
is also the mansion of an extinct aristocracy, and of a race which 
has died out or migrated to parts unknown. The building of 
frame houses in California was one of the first evidences of coming 
civilization. Prior to their erection, adobe huts, and even houses, 
took their place. No one has any great desire to live in a house 
constructed of little more than mud, but the Californians certainly 
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succeeded in extracting a 
good deal of comfort and en- 
joyment out of apparently im- 
possible surroundings. 

These adobe houses were 
generally one story high. 
They were built of piles 
driven into the ground and 
interlaced with boughs and 
sticks, the crevices being 
filled up by very free-handed 
plastering with liquid mud, 
the whole being beautified, or 
otherwise, by a liberal add1- 
tion of whitewash. The adobe 
house proper was built of un- 
burnt bricks and covered with 
only partially-burnt tiles. The 
interior of one of these houses 
to-day 1s as cheerless as could 
well be imagined. The floor 
is nature's own, advantage be- 
ing taken of the special feat- 
ures of California soil, and the 
ground being merely leveled 
and then allowed to harden 
at its leisure. In one of the 
very old houses we entered, 
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the floor was at least as hard as second rate cement or stone flagging. Otherwise, it must be admitted that there was nothing about the house or 
its fellows to attract much attention, or to cause any very exceptional gratification or delight, except from an antiquarian’s standpoisunt. 


On page 108 we have a view of a very old home in San Diego. 
white settler in California pitched his tent in April, 1769. 


This city, it may be explained, is on the site of Old Town, where the first 
Padre Junipero Serara, the founder of the twenty-one missions in California, walked 


into this ancient place in the summer of the year in which it was founded and established the first mission California ever saw. Probably no city 


ARISTOCRATIC MEXICAN ADOBE, SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


in America contains more in- 
teresting or extraordinary 
mementoes of a time long 
since passed away than this 
one, and the old house illus- 
trated here is a fitting exam- 
ple of many others to be seen 
in this more than interesting 
spot. 

Turning fora moment from 
the picturesque and antique 
to the useful and modern, we 
see on page 109 an admirable 
picture of Mount Hamilton 
and the Lick Observatory. 
as they appeared before the 
convulsions which so nearly 
destroyed San Francisco. Mt. 
Hamilton 1s 26 miles from 
san Jose, and remains = as 
great an attraction for tourists 
as it was before the disaster 
mentioned. Miullionaire James 
Lick, who built the observa- 
tory, was originally a piano- 
makerin Pennsylvania. After 
spending half his life in South 
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America he came 
to San Francisco, 
just before the 
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discovery of gold. 
Seizing the op- 
portunity, he in- 
vested every dol- 
lar he had in real 
estate, and found 
himself a million- 
aire a dozen years 
earlier than he 
expected. 

In 1854 he built 
an enormous flour 
mill with solid 
mahogany finish- 
ings; and later, 
in 1873, he an- 
nounced to the 
world his inten- 
tion of contribut- 
ing three-quarter 
ofamiulliondollars 
for the construc- 
tion of a larger 
and more power- 
ful telescope than 
had yet been 
seen. He turned 
his money over to 
trustees, who, 
after commencing 
work near Lake 
Tahoe, selected 
Mount Hamilton, 
four thousand 
four hundred feet 
above the sea 
level, for the site 
of the observa- 
tory. Here the 
wonderful tele- 
scope was. erec- 
ted, and it soon 
became a mecca 
for wondering 
and wonder-lov- 
ing Pilgrims. The 
eccentric nullion- 
aire died about 
three years after 
the telescope was 
determined upon. 
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His work- CLIFFS OF THE PACIFIC SHORE. 
bench still re- 


mains a memorial to his history and peculiarities. A silver plate upon it bears this strange, though truthful, legend: "This work-bench was 
brought from South America to San Francisco in 1847 by James Lick. The foundation of his vast fortune, and the source of his power to confer 
great and lasting benefits upon his fellow-citizens and mankind, was honest and faithful labor.’’ 

The pictures on the following page represent a California cottage, some exquisite roses, and one of those delightful lawns which are 
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so common in California that 
they are only properly appre- 
ciated by the visitor who sees 
them for the first time. The 
soil of California, joking 
and every one knows 


aside 


that hundreds of jokes have 
been told of trees growing up 
in the night, and of crops igs eh 
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vested on Saturday—causes 
the most rapid and remark- 
able growth. Fuchsias eight 
and ten feet high are not un- 
usual, while geraniums are 
sometimes as high and often 
higher. In Southern Califor- 
nia there are actually fuchsia 
hedges six or eight feet high, 
with stems three and four 
inches in diameter. 

The roses are equally ex- 
traordinary. Rose trees six 
and eight feet high are every- 
day sights, while some of the 
little delicate tea roses which 


we, in less favored climes, 
care for and watch over so carefully, grow higher than a man’s head. Rose trees are even used to perfect and complete avenues and hedges. 


To the lover of the beautiful in flowers, and to the student in botany, the beautiful gold of ophir rose is a source of delight which is, if not a joy 
forever, at least a joy as long as it lasts and can be gazed upon. It is one of these gems of beauty seen so often in California that our artist has 
selected for a photograph, and it was taken not only for its unique excellence, but also as a type of the general magnificence which nature has dis- 
eee, tributed so lavishly through- 

* i out the Golden State. 

In no part of the world are 
such exquisite parterres and 
such perfect lawns as in Cali- 
fornia; certainly, in no State 
or country do the climate 
and soil combine to make the 
cultivation and preservation 
of beauty-spots around the 
home so easy. The illustra- 
tion to the left shows how de- 
lightfully the garden can be 
utilized, and how charming 
are the combinations that can 
be produced with little trouble 
and less expense. Southern 
California boasts of thousands 
of lawns fully as lovely as the 
one selected for this picture, 
and as the lover of the beauti- 
| ful in nature passes them and 
hig ant notes the rich hues and their 
Faget ty eres. RREY f os : , | exquisite blendings, he is re- 
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A thing of beauty is a joy forever; 
Its loveliness increases; it will 
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CHARACTERISTIC CALIFORNIA LAWN. Pass into nothingness. 
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THE WHITE DEERSKIN DANCE. 


The white deerskin dance is one of the peculiar survivals of the superstitions of the California Indian. To kill a deer is not such an exceptional occurrence, but to obtain the 
skin of a white deer is to secure a mascot which will protect the owner and his friends from every trouble. Frequently these skins are handed down as heirlooms from generation to 
generation, and it is seriously asserted that a white deerskin in a canoe will save the occupants, no matter how tremendous may be the storm that overtakes them. The illustration 
on this page shows a party of Indians indulging in the white deerskin dance. Men only are allowed to participate; the women are much too inferior and useless for an occasion of 
this kind. Headskins and bands of the most hideous character are worn, and in a variety of other ways luck is invoked and the white deerskin worshiped. 
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In the following 
pages we illustrate 
very accurately the extra- 
ordinary diversity of scen- 
ery, people and habits in 
what is, in many respects, 
the most remarkable, as 
well as the most delightful, 
State in the Union. Cali- 
fornia has been described 
so frequently and in so 
many different veins that 
the writer who attempts to 
draw the line between im- 
agination and fact finds the 
task exceedingly difficult. 
We shall endeavor to keep 
strictly within the limits of 
fact and leave romance for 
others. 

The pictures on this page 
illustrate the quaint habits 
and customs of some of the 
Indians of California. The 
number of dances regarded 
as correct by various tribes 
is very great, and our artist 
has selected one as a CADRILLA CELEBRATION. 
type of many. In the late 
autumn or early winter, when the rains have freshened up the parched grass, many of the tribes hold the Kam- min, which is really a demon- 
stration of thankfulness of a very practical character, in the course of which Indians of both sexes dance until they faint from exhaustion and 


lie still as death for several hours. In the spring, the Yo-mus-si takes place. On this occasion, the men and women form different circles, and 
for three or four days dance 


digi © eee meee ae ee ee ee el eee _. | to the most ear-splitting mu- 

eee: eee ee es ree eee ee | ee sic. A little later a grand 
re a : tee case ballet takes place, which 
generally degenerates into a 
riotous frolic in which the 
young people indulge in the 
most extraordinary antics 
and movements, some of 
which have evidently sug- 
gested the dazzling, if not 
strictly proper, movements 
of the modern ballet. On the 
saine day two other dances 
are indulged in, which in- 
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which is strictly of a hyster- 
ical order. 

Funerals are often accom- 
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? 3 co Aaa. pl. M5 Mee oe | Men believe that the spirits of the 
dead require food as well as 
the bodies of the living, 
and once a year, on the oc- 
casion of the weeping dance, 
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CAMPING IN CALIFORNIA. 


This illustration is a silent but eloquent tribute to the rural delights of California. The camp is not a halting place for pioneers or hunters, but is rather a picnic ground on the 
banks of one of the picturesque streams which abound in the State. The trees grow right up to the water’s edge, and there is barely space for the little tents needed by the lads and 
lassies who are making merry. The cool breeze from the river makes the shade still more luxurious, and the perfume of healthy vegetation around adds another charm to the pleasure 
of the occasion. Inthe rear the rising ground, so characteristic of river-beds and cafions ou the Pacific Slope, is very clearly depicted, and the faithfulness of the portrait is evidenced 
by the clearvess of the shadows in the crystal-like water, There are garden spots such as these in abuudance in California, and excursion parties form a most agreeable recreation, 
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offerings in the way of food, 
andeven clothing, are brought 
to the burial grounds in great 
numbers. These are hung on 
boughs and trees around the 
little cemeteries, which are lit 
up by means of a huge fire. 
Indian chants, in which it 1s 
almost impossible for a white 
man to detect the semblance 
of melody, are indulged in, 
and dancing is kept up until 
the morning. 

In many cases all the pos- 
sessions of the dead Califor- 
nian Indian are buried with 
him; and it is on record that 
from time immemorial red- 
wood slabs have been used in 
the form of primitive monu- 
ments. Redwood will resist 
the weather an immense 
period, and some head-boards 
now in existence certainly 
antedate the century. About 
twenty years ago, on the oc- 
casion of a cellar being dug 
in Spring Valley, an immense 
mass of human bones was 
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EFFECTS OF CIVILIZATION ON THE ‘“‘DIGGER” INDIAN. 


discovered six or eight feet below the surface, and in many other places other discoveries have been made, which show that cremation has been 
very little indulged in, and that more care is observed in interment arrangements than has been detected in other tribes. The precaution is 
generally taken to place the body with the head facing southward, under the impression that the realm of bliss is situated somewhere in that 
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INTERIOR, OR COURT, OF A MEXICAN HOME, SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 
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direction. In some parts of 
the Sacramento Valley aged 
and decrepit Indians used to 
dig their own graves, and use 
them practically as eating and 
sleeping places during their 
declining days. This practice 
has been abandoned of late 
years, but there are complete 
records of many instances of 
the kind still to be found. 
The first picture on this 
page shows the effects of civ- 
ilization on the ‘‘Digger’’ 
Indian. Many years ago, no 
one knows exactly how long, 
the Russian Church was 1ntro- 
duced into California, and 
although it was a religion of 
violence rather than other- 
wise, the influence of the early 
missionaries made itself ap- 
parent in many ways; and 
that their counsel was heeded 
is obvious from improvements 
in habits and customs. Some 
of the ‘‘Digger’’ Indians now 
have unwritten laws against 
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AMONG THE FERNS AND REDWOODS OF CALIFORNIA. 
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drunkenness and debauchery, 
which call for the punish- 
ment of tipplers in a very 
dramatic manner. The man 
who makes himself a nuisance 
is bound hand and foot and 
placed in a secluded spot in 
the forest until he is starved 
into sobriety; and woe-betide 
he who interferes with the 
adininistration of the law by 
giving either food or drink to 
the man under punishment. 
In matters cf food and 
clothing there has been a very 
marked improvement among 
a small percentage of the In- 
dians. Civilization has not 
added a cubit to their stature, 
but the habits that they are 
adopting, and more especially 
the change in diet which has 
resulted, will inevitably re- 
store these attenuated speci- 
mens of humanity to some- 
thing bordering upon the ap- 
pearance of average manhood, 
both in height and build. One 
very marked influence of civ- 
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ORANGE TREE IN FRUIT. 


ilization has been the abandonment of wild and savage dances; and there is certainly hope yet for the surviving members of the tribe, whick 
it would be difficult in the extreme to look upon with even the average amount of respect the American Indian succeeds in extractng from the 
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INTERIOR OF CHINESE THEATER, SAN FRANCISCO. 


observant white man. 

The lower picure on page 
116 shows the cou:t of a Mex- 
ican house in Soithern Cali- 
fornia. The charicteristics of 
the land of almo:t perpetual 
sunshine are wel: shown in 
this illustration, as‘vell asthe 
peaceful and indifferent habits 
which are found so gererally 
among the people. The Mex- 
ican of California, like the 
Mexican of elsewhere, does 
not entertain very pronounced 
ideas as to the dignity of toil 
or the inherent pleasures of 
labor. While it might be un- 
just to accuse him of chronic 
idleness, he is certainly in- 
clined to be indolent, and ap- 
preciates to the fullest extent 
the delights of languorous 
ease. 

These people are hospital- 
ity itself; to take a letter of 
introduction with you on a 
visit is almost an insult, and 
after it is read the answer 
generally is that the house 
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LOGGING IN THE REDWOODS. 


Here we have one of the characteristics of the country. The scene is in a district where timber abounds on every hand, and where the chief expense attached to logging 1s 
hauling the huge masses to centers of civilization and commerce. The reader is invited to observe the massiveness of the inexpensive but substantial bridge upon which the patient 
oxen are resting; and when it is remembered what weight a single yoke of oxen can move at the mile-an-hour gait which these patient quadrupeds regard as correct, some idea of the 
immense weight of the logs that are being drawn can be gleaned. Large fortunes have been made out of logging in the redwoods, and it is an industry which may well be described 
as being kut in its early infancy. Tourists and pleasure-seekers often spend a few days in the logging camps and come away deeply impressed with what they have seen. 
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VIEW NEAR CORONA, CALIFORNIA, TAKEN ON NEW YEAR’S DAY 


and all that is in it would have been equally yours without the recom- 
mendation. Highly educated, thoroughly refined, and with a keen 
appreciation of the obligations of blue blood and aristocracy, the Mex- 


ican of Southern California 1s an object of both interest and respect. 


On page 117 there is a glimpse given of the exquisite ferns and 
redwoods of California. Noexplanation of the picture is necessary. 
The reader who looks at it carefully and realizes that it 1s not an 
imaginary sketch, but an actual photograph from nature, will realize 
how difficult it is to say too much or to eulogize too strongly the 


scenery and undergrowth of this great State. 


On page 118 we have a picture of an orange tree in fruit. Last 
year the orange crop of California was sufficient to fill about seven 
thousand large railroad cars. Water and sunshine are needed to 


produce oranges of a marketable character, and between San Diego 


and Shasta orange groves are found in great profusion. The orange 
tree yields from a hundred to two thousand oranges per season, and 
before it is ten years old it is a source of considerable revenue to its 
owner. In addition to orange orchards in large numbers, we noticed 
that in an immense number of small yards and gardens there were a few 
trees, and observations seemed to indicate that these yielded the 
best results. 

On the same page is a picture of the interior of a Chinese theater 
as it existed before the great ‘‘shake-up.’’ Although between old 
Chinatown and the city proper there was a great gulf fixed, 1t was soc- 
ial only, and it was but a stone’s throw from the aristocratic hotel to 
the humble abode of the Heathen Chinese who was so detested on the 
Pacific Coast. The Chinese theater is as peculiar as the indi- 


vidual who derives pleasure from attending it. The spacious corridor 
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A FALLEN GIANT. 


Here we have a view of one of the fallen giants of the forest. The big trees of California are carefully preserved, but when one comes down something approaching an earthquake 


isthe result. Perhaps the most interesting of the tree-fellings took place in 1858, when one of the largest giants of the forest was cut down. ‘This tree was 300 feet high and 92 feet 
in circumference. Five men bored into it with large augers for 25 days, but even after they had severed the trunk the monarch declined to bow his head. Enormous wedges had to be 
obtained, and finally these were driven home and the great tree, after three days’ leverage effort, came to the ground with a crash which was heard for miles around. The stump of this 


wonderful tree was smoothed off and a house built upon it. A few other mighty trees of this kind have fallen or been cut down, and one of these is shown in the picture above. 
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and vestibule are succeeded 
by a labyrinth of passages and 
muscle-trying steps, after 
which one finds himself ina 
peculiar building whose stage 
defies criticism because it is 
unlike anything the theater- 
goer is used to. 

Were it not for the intoler- 
able noise of the alleged mu- 
sicians the theater would be a 
convenient place to sleep in, 
because the plays are gener- 
ally about six hours long, and 
occasionally last an entire 
week. ‘To the European vis- 
itor the orchestra is probably 
the most interesting feature, 
because he finds it difhcult to 
exactly understand the ideas 
which flit through the minds 
of the alleged musicians as 
they extract from unknown 
instruments sounds calculated 
to arouse the dead. There is 
no leader to the orchestra, and 
ageneralimpression iscreated [Raya] 


that every member is trying SURF NEAR OLD CLIFF HOUSE 


to outdo his neighbor in en- 
thusiasm and discord. ‘The audience never does any applauding, in the ordinary sense of the term, the result, doubtless, of a very sensible 


recognition of the fact that to compete with the orchestra in the matter of noise would be to invite, if not demand, certain failure. 
In most American cities 


there are to be found, if not 
exactly Chinese quarters, at 
least a sprinkling of almond- 
eyed interlopers who, in re- 
turn for ‘‘ Melican’’ money, 
are prepared to put an abnor- 
mal gloss on the collars and 
cuffs of the inhabitants. Sel- 
dom, however, is a Chinese 
lady seen in an inland city, 
and when perchance one of 
them arrives from the Celestial 
Empire in spite of the vigi- 
lance of Government officials, 
the occasion is made the ex- 
cuse for a general féte and 
jollification, and she is kept 
aloof from the vulgar gaze. 
Hence it is that comparatively 
few Americans have any ap- 
preciation of the charms of 
the Chinatown belle; and it 1s 
just possible that those who 
have ‘‘done’’ Chinatown ap- 
preciate these beauties and 
charms still less than those 
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UNION SQUARE, SAN FRANCISCO. 


Union Square, San Francisco, is located in the very heart of the down town business section and shows probably better than any other view could, the wonderful progress made in rebuilding 
since the earthquake. It hardly seems possible, yet the world knows now that nothing that can be accomplished by human agency is ever deemed impossible by the loyal and progressive business 
men of San Francisco, who never lose their nerve or energy. No better monument to those men could ever be erected than that model, modern, beautiful San Trancisco, which arose, Phoenix 
like, out of the utter ruin, desolation and disorder following the great earthquake and fire. 
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who have not. Ideas of 
beauty differ, but the consen- 
sus of opinion is that the 
really good-looking Chinese 
lady is as rare asa white frost 
in June. The belle makes 
up in her costume what she 
lacks in personal attractions, 
and Solomon in all his glory 
was certainly not arrayed like 
one of these. The hard-work- 
ing Chinese women, and there 
are many of them in China- 
town, are blessed with feet of 
average size, and can walk 
about without discomfort. 
Chinese women pay the pen- 
alty in their infancy for their 
aristocratic connections while 
undergoing a series of tor- 
tures which results in many 
instances in crippling them 
for life, although they have 
given them the right of entrée 
to the very best Chinese 


society socials. 
On page 120 is given a view 
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aN en seiaa Coes OLD FORT HUMBOLDT, CALIFORNIA. 
of Corona, California. IJInthis 


immediate district there are five thousand acres of bearing orange and lemon groves, which are so beautifully shown in the distance. Between 
the two ranges of mountains in the background is seen along, dark streak. This is Magnolia Avenue—the most beautiful driveway in 


the world. This avenue is 
fifteen miles long, and con- 
nects the cities of Riverside 
and Corona, California. The 
photograph from which this 
picture was reproduced, was 
taken by our artist on New 
Year's Day. It would be hard 
to find a picture so vividly 
portraying the absolute con- 
version of the desert to a mod- 
ern Eden through the use of 
brain and money, in_ the 
proper distribution of the 
water supplied through mod- 
ern drainage systems, than is 
shown in this picture. 

On page 122 there are ac- 
curate portraits of the Golden 
Gate and the approach to it. 
The Golden Gate is probably 
the most exquisite opening 
along the Pacific Coast. It 
forms the entrance to San 
Francisco Bay, which is about 
seventy miles long. The Bay 
itself varies in width from ten 
to fifteen miles, but at the 


CALIFORNIA RURAL FERRY-BOAT. Golden Gate the width is 
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HYDRAULIC GOLD MINING. 


To a majority of people this picture will be in the nature of a revelation. In an earlier number we have spoken of the decadence of individual gold mining, and nere we have 
a portrait of a scene frequently met with in a tour of inspection through the mining regions of California, The little white tents, the succession of small pits, or claims, and the ‘and- 
washing by the side of a little brook, all of which have been immortalized by one novelist after another, are wanting. Their place is taken by a far less romantic but more prac ical 
system of machinery which the ingenuity of the last decade of the nineteenth century has made available. The scene is one of interest from more points than are at first apparent. 
The force of water is terrific, and the design is to effect in a few hours results which nature would accomplish by the ordinary processes of time, wind and weather in a century or more. 
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reduced to a mile, and the 
water forms a strong current 
at the ebb and flow of the 
tide. The Chrysopyle is the 
portion of this Strait between 
the light-house and Fort 
Point, and no one can pass 
through this natural gateway 
without a feeling of both 
amazement and delight. 

The old Cliff House, at the 
very entrance of the Golden 
Gate, was formerly one of the 
most interesting points visited 
by tourists while in San Fran- 
cisco. It was reached by a 
drive through the Golden 
Gate Park, upon which 
a million dollars had 
been spent in lnprovements; 
and from the balcony of the 
hotel, almost at the very edge 
of the cliff, a magnificent view 
of the ocean was obtained. 
Sea-lions were present 1n 1m- 
mense force, and the waves, as | ne 
they struck the huge rocks a eae 


short distance from the cliff, 
er ta SCENERY ON MAD RIVER, CALIFORNIA. 
and the cliff itself, formed a 


surf of the grandest nature imaginable. Leaving San Francisco and going north up the coast, our artist made a lengthy stay in Humboldt 


county, where he obtained a number of views, which are reproduced on pages 124, 126 and 128. The first of these is of old Fort Humboldt, 
rendered of special interest 


from the fact that President 
Grant was stationed there dur- 
ing his lieutenant and captain 
days. In the spring of 1851, 
Lieutenant Grant was hur- 
riedly ordered to San Fran- 
cisco, where there was a great 
deal of disorder resulting from 
the gold rush and the action of 
hostile Indians. After spend- 
ing a few weeks in California, 
at Benicia Barracks, he went 
for a time to Fort Vancouver. 
In August, 1853, he was pro- 
moted to the captaincy of the 
company then stationed at 
Humboldt Bay, in the old fort 
illustrated on page 124. He 
remained for several months, 
but in 185+ resigned his com- 
mission and retired for the 
time-being from a profession 
in which he subsequently 
earned for himself a world- 
wide reputation. 

The remaining illustrations 
on the three pages mentioned 


IN THE DEPTHS OF THE FOREST. show some of the unique sights 
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HAPPY INDIAN FAMILY. 


Missionary and civilizing work among the Indians is not always a failure, and we have here a pleasing illustration of the good results which are sometimes attained. Both the 
man and woman have adopted the clothing of their white relatives, and although neither of them has acquired that difficult art of wearing good clothes well, each shows a desire to 
conform, as far as in them lies, to the edicts of Ward McAllister. The children have before them at least a prospect of growing up as useful citizens, although the baby is being treated 
to a liberal dose of the peculiar idea of dress which has prevailed for generations. The features of the members of our happy Indian family should be scrutinized, and the effect of 
civilization and refinement on the younger members used as an argument in refutation of the claim so frequently made, that the only way to reform an Indian is to shoot him. 
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which greet the eye 
of the traveler on the 
Pacific Slope. The 
ferry-boat crossing 
one of the numerous 
rivers of Humboldt 
county is a type of a 
number of other 
equally interesting 
substitutes forbridges. 
There is a calmness 
about the scene which 
is 1mpressive and de- 
lightful, and in the 
cool of the evening, 
after the summer sun 
has parched every- 
thing around, a voy- 
age across the ferry 1s 
enjoyable in the ex- 
treme. 

On page 126 we 
have two distinctly 
rural scenes. One of 
them shows Vance’s 
Pond, a very cele- 
brated beauty-spot 
on the Mad River, a 
comparatively insig- 
nificant stream which CALIFORNIA LANDSCAPE AND TRAIN OF PACK-MULES. 
runs through Trinity and Humboldt counties and enters the ocean a few miles north of Humboldt Bay. The scenery along the banks of 
this stream is a revelation. 
From river to forest the change 
is abrupt, and it would be dif- 
ficult to find two illustrations 
side by side which would so 
aptly explain the astounding 
variations to be witnessed in 
this State. Our forest view 
shows the density of the tim- 
ber and undergrowth, and 
makes the reader thankful 
that his chances of being lost 
in it are remote. 

On this page quite a novel 
scene is illustrated. The train 
of pack-mules, slowly wend- 
ing its way through regions 
not yet penetrated by rail- 
roads, and which possess feat- 
ures teeming with engineer- 
ing difficulties, is an object 
lesson. Scenes such as these 
are witnessed frequently in the 
mountains of the extreme 
Southwest, and it is astonish- 
ing what an amount of freight 
these patient little beasts of 
burden can move without ap- 


FAIRY-LAND. parently any great difficulty. 


AMONG THE AZTECS AND PUEBLOS. 


Arizona is one of the latest States in the Union, and it is one of the most interesting. It came into the possession of the United 
States after the Mexican war, and has gradually become Americanized, until to-day the traveler finds three distinct types of humanity within 


its spacious borders. The Mexicans are still well represented, many very fine old families of Spanish descent still occupying ranches and homes 
which belonged to their ancestors a century ago. Citizens of the United 


States, natives of New England, the balmy South, the frigid North, and | eee | | aan 
the never-resting West, have for the last generation been pushing them- | | : : 
selves to the front, and their influence is seen on every hand. Thanks 
to their enterprise and capital, irrigation has been introduced very 
generally, and thousands of square miles hitherto regarded as valueless 
have been reclaimed and converted into fertile fields and orchards. 

An enthusiast on Arizona once said that within the 113,000 
square miles of which it is composed, more contrasts could be found 
than in any area of similar size in the world. This is a rather sweeping 
assertion, but it is certain that in every respect Arizona is a country of 
surpassing interest, and one in which object lessons in thrift and in- 
dustry can be learned by the traveler, no matter whether he proceeds by 
the old-fashioned stage-coach, or by the more modern train of cars. The 
petrified forests can hardly be duplicated anywhere, and the timber of 
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NAVAJO WAR-CHIEF AND HIS DAUGHTER. 


Arizona generally is of the grandest possible character. The pine 
forests produce lumber said to be equal to any to be found in the country, 
and the other forests are as numerous as they are varied in extent and 
character. 

The State is intersected by mountains of various characters, 
including long ranges and lonely peaks. ‘There are also vast table-lands 
of great height, as well as deep valleys, including the most wondertul 
and, indeed, terrible cafion in the world. 

The general idea of Arizona among people who have never been 
there is that it is the home of the Great American Desert, or rather one 
of them, for writers both of history and fiction have located that desert 
9 129 THE GHOST DANCE. in almost every part of the West. Those who have traversed the 
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worthy of more than a passing notice. There are the Mojaves, the 
Umars, the Yaquis, the Maricotas, the Pimas, and the Papagoes, whose 
reservations cover an area of about eighteen thousand square miles, or 
nearly one-sixth of the entire Territory. Arizona was evidently thickly 
populated by prehistoric races, of whom we shall speak later, it being 
sufficient to say here that relics of the most remarkable interest have 
been found from time to time and are still being discovered. More than 
a hundred years ago missions were established among the Papagoes, 
and the Indians generally have advanced very rapidly since then in 
general civilization, though there are still a large number of apparently 
irreclaimable red men scattered among their fellows. 

The illustration of the ghost dance on page 129 is a reminder of the 
period when this grotesque exercise was much more popular,and general 
than itis now. ‘The frenzy of the participants, the excessive zeal of all 
concerned, and the general abandon of so many descendants of a once 
powerful race, lends a peculiar interest to the scene. 

The Indian chief, whose portrait is so faithfully given on the same 
page, is Signor Peso, whose work as chief of the scouts in Arizona 
during critical times was of the highest order. His war costume is 
faithfully reproduced, and is also a matter of interest and reminiscence. 

The first illustration on this page shows two survivals of the 
Mojaves, one of them a mere child and the other a man who will place 
his age all the way from seventy to a hundred, according to the pros- 
pects of benevolence that seem to open themselves when the question 
is put. The Mojave reservation is near the Needles and close to the 


YOUTH AND OLD AGE—REMNANTS OF THE MOJAVE INDIANS. 


section, either by the Atlantic and Pacific route south of the Grand Cafion 
of the Colorado, or by the Southern Pacific but a few miles north of the 
Mexican frontier, are inclined to smile at this idea. 

It is true that vast desert tracts not yet reclaimed are passed through, 
and that an excellent view is obtained of the various artifices employed for 
the bringing of water from the mountain and lowland rivers; but these 
tracts are comparatively insignificant in area, and infinitely more so than 
they were a few years ago. Much more interesting, and still more numer- 
ous, are the immense tracts of meadow-land,where sheep, horses and cattle 
are seen peacefully grazing in flocks, droves and herds of a size which is 
bewildering to the eye of a man who has accustomed himself to the farm- 
ing habits and customs even of the great West. Asa grazing country, 
Arizona has before it a future which no one can easily overestimate. 

The mining industry is chiefly confined to the extreme south, where a 
good many fortunes have been made and a good many hearts broken in the 
search for gold and silver. 

We have already spoken of the Mexicans and Americans to be found 
in Arizona. The Indian tribes which abound in the Territory are also 
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Rio Colorado. 
The Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa 
Fe has a station 


of the same 
name, and the 


desert and river 
named after the 
race, which 1s 
rapidly dying 
out, will serve 
to keep its memz- 
ory green long 
after the last of 
the Mojaves has 
stood on the 
great bridge 
over the river 
and gazedon the 
handiwork of 
the white man 
and the ruin of 
his once power- 
ful tribe. 

The second 
illustration on 
page 130 shows 
a group of Yaqui 
Indians, the 
descendants of a 
tribe, or race, 
whose history 
runs back many 
hundred years. 
Reference is 
made to the Az- 
tecs, who, ac- 
cording to some 
authorities, were 
left in Arizona 
on the occasion 
of the general |B af 
inigration of In- Be pp naga 
dians from the [aa 
Northwest to 
Mexico. Others 
who have spent 
years investigat- 
ing the subject, 
rather incline to 
the opinion that 
the Aztecs never 
came from a 
colder climate at 
all, but migrated 


— southern NORTH FORK FALLS, HUMBOLDT COUNTY, CALIFORNIA. 


A native tradition, also very prevalent in Mexico, where immense numbers of these interesting people are still to be found, states that 
they came from a country known as Aztlan, concerning the location of which no one seems to have any defined idea. Equally uncertain is the 
date of the exodus from this unknown land. One very old manuscript gives the date as 1164, while other manuscripts favor a still earlier period. 


SUNDAY MORNING. 


This is another characteristic sketch of the far-famed and exquisitely beautiful Hoopa Valley. In the rear the rich timber growth, of which mention has been made more 
than once, is well depicted, with a fertile stretch of meadow-land at the base of the rising ground. 


Both the females in the foreground have put away wild Indian custonis, 
and are clothed and in their right minds. 


A study of the picture shows the attempt made to adopt the fashions of ladies of society, and although the effort is perhaps a trifle 
too apparent to be graceful, the obvious desire to rise to better things Is at least a hopeful sign and a gratifying promise. 


Pictures such as these serve to illustrate that in a 
not verv distant future the Indian problem may be at least in part solved in a manner creditable to the Government and its officials. 
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=a==] and to have subdued all races with which they came in contavt. 
. Their form of government was monarchial—partly hereditary and 
| 1 partly elective—and the ancient religion of the Aztecs was polythe- 
eS ee 1 istic, involving frightful slaughter of human life in the form of sacri- 
oe | fice. Agriculture was evidently a science with them many years ago, 
4 =the wooden implements they used having survived wear and tear of 
an 5 the most remarkable character. ‘There is a great conflict of opinion 
| os as to the Aztecs being idolaters, and, unfortunately, so many of their 
‘| ancient manuscripts have been destroyed that it is very difficult to 
form a reliable estimate on this point. 
The Yaquis, who are undoubtedly descendants of the Aztecs, 
have preserved some of the peculiarities of their ancestors, though 
their habits have been varied greatly from time to time. In dress 
they are very original, still adhering to ancient, although but little 
understood, customs. The advice of Polonious to Laertes is only 
partially followed, for although their dress is as costly as their purse 
can buy, it is often gaudy and always ‘‘expressed in fancy.’’ Cotton 
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The Aztecs have, in some instances, assimilated with the Toltecs, but 
they have also kept themselves very distinct, some families never 
having in any way intermarried or intermingled with other races. 

The Aztecs and their descendants are nearly all small in stature, 
boys of eleven, and even fifteen, years of age being frequently found 
less than three feet in height. The average height of an adult is 
about five feet, but, unlike the ‘‘ Digger’’ Indian of California, their 
bodies are well-nourished and their muscles well-developed. The 
forehead is generally somewhat low and the cheek-bone high, while 
there is a peculiar look in the eyes quite as characteristic as that 
found among the Chinese. ‘Their color varies from yellow to choco- 
late, and their eyes are generally a very piercing black. The skin is 
exceptionally . thick, and this is supposed by anthropologists to 
account to some extent for their almost abnormal muscular develop- 
ment and general compactness. | 

The history of the Aztecs is full of interest. They are credited 
with having founded the City of Mexico seven hundred years ago, 
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mattles, sashes, petticoats 
and kilts are freely used,and it 
is believed that these cos- 
tumes are exactly similar to 
those used at least three hun- 
dred years ago by the ances- 
tors of this strange people. 
They go barefooted, with \ ery 
few exceptions, and so accus- 
tomed are they to marching 
in single file that their trail is 
often cut six or eight inches 
deep into the sandstone, pre- 
senting the appearance of a 
carefully-prepared drain or 
ditch. 
The marriage laws of these 
people are very singular. 
Torquemada, one of the best 
authorities on this subject, 
says that, unlike most of the 
tribes in this section, the 
child belongs to the same 
lineage as his father, and 
does not become a member of 
his mother's ‘‘ parentesco. ”’ 
The distinction 1s important, 
because intermarriage among 
blood relatives is prohibited, 
and a young man 1s not al- 


ii 


lowed to marry a young woman of the same lineage on the father’s side as himself. 
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A MEXICAN FAMILY AND THEIR HOME, SOUTHERN ARIZONA. 


Indeed, so wide an interpretation is given to the words 
‘‘brother’’ and ‘‘sister,’’ that such a union would 
scarcely be thought of. This strict ruling is but 
another evidence of the fact that a higher grade of 
civilization existed among these people in the past 
than is sometimes conceded. 

Page 1534 may be described as the cactus page, 
because it illustrates so accurately one of the most 
extraordinary characteristics of Arizona—the mam- 
moth cactus. The Arizona cactus is a great tree, 
frequently forty feet high, and sometimes as high 
as sixty feet. Our artist has secured a photograph 
of one of the loftiest of these wonders of nature, a 
tree which looks like a huge column standing like 
a sentinel overlooking the waste around. The 
second picture on page 154+ shows another cactus 
with a Mexican lady standing by its side, the 
actual height being brought into prominence by 
the contrast. 

The young lady herself may be regarded as a 
type of the loveliness of the semi-tropics. All 
Mexican girls are not beautiful, but when nature 
has been generous in the bestowal of her charms, 
the result is generally captivating in the extreme. 
The Mexican belle is brought up with somewhat 
grave ideas of propriety, and is, generally, less 
frivolous than her American sister. At the same 
time, she: possesses an innate love of flirtation, and 
frequently escapes the eternal vigilance of her 
guardians and sows the seeds of a delightful 
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CAMPING ON THE WAY TO GRAND CANON OF THE COLORADO. 


This picture shows a party overtaken by our artists while on their way to the Grand Cafion of the Colorado. There is something about the look of absolute content on 
the faces of the men, who are emulating Mark Tapley and deriving an immense amount of satisfaction out of somewhat unpromising surroundings, that can only be realized by 
those who have ‘‘roughed”’ it and found the process exceedingly delightful. The six men in the sketch were, like our own party, on the way to the Grand Cafion, one of the 
greatest wonders in the world, concerning which we shall see and read more in the next number of ‘‘OuR Own Country.’’? The huge boulders, the rough wall of rock, with 
the timber and other growth in the rear, are all eloquent of the wonderful resources of a country which has sometimes been so unjustly described as a vast desert. 
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romance, if not of a terrible [P7> 
tragedy. Among the Mexi- | 
cans of Arizona marriages 
are not made in heaven, but 
in the minds and calculations 
of parents, and the danger of 
heiresses being carried away 
by daring American youths 
leads to very early betrothals. 
When it is a case of a father’s 
proposing and a daughter dis- 
posing, bloodshed is not at 
all unlikely, especially if the 
more favored one 1s a pioneer 
from one of the American 
States. 

The first illustration on [fees | ier 8 eee | 
page 136 shows a group of [Rute ich le GUAM oe AD 
Mexicans, all members of one aa ee ee aS Kk. Se, SSA 
family, and residing in South- 
ern Arizona. Theold hutin 
the rear is in conformity with 
the architectural ideas of the 
section, while the immense 
number of young children of 
all ages is equally character- 
istic. The little ones at first 
regarded the camera with iis | s OE PS ER xe | 
suspicion, but on learning THE POINT OF ROCKS. 
that their pictures were to be 
taken, the brothers and sisters grouped themselves with considerable intelligence, and their appreciation of the novelty of the scene is evidenced 
by their smiling faces and general good humor. ‘These children have uniformly sweet voices, although their parents are apt to lapse intc harsh 
pene «tones. The little cnes 
| “3 shown in the picture 
ve | | crowded round our 
| | party and begged in 
the most bewitching 
mianner, ‘22 centavt- 
to para la nina,’ 
which we were credi- 
bly informed was a 
demand for what 
United States chil- 
dren would call candy 
or nut money. There 
was very little small 
change in the crowd 
when the journey was 
resumed. 

The second picture 
on page 136 is that of 
an Arizona stage- 
coach. Traveling by 
stage 1s never very 
delightful after the 
first few miles, and 
traveling a long dis- 
tance through a sandy 
country 1s exception- 
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For this reason, 
the Arizona 
stage has practi- 
cally given away 
to the railroad, 
butit is not many 
years ago that it 
was an indispen- 
sable adjunct of 
locomotion. 

On the oppo- 
site page there is 
a very character- 
istic picture 
showing one of 
the adobe houses 
so common in 
Arizona, and al- 
so the Point of 
Rocks, a place 
rendered famous 
in history by an 
act of fiendish 
barbarity on 
the part of the 
Apaches. In 
1849 Maj. Wash- 
ington made 
several treaties 
with Indian 
tribes and appar- 
ently met with 
a great deal of 
success. In 
October of that 
year, however, 
Mr. White, the 
well-known pio- 
neer, traveled 
through the Ter- 
ritory, accom- 
panied by his 
wife and daugh- 
ter and several 
followers. At 
the Point of 
Rocks the trav- 
elers were at- 
tacked, every 
man killed, and 
Mrs. White and 
her ten-year-old 
daughter taken 
prisoners by the 
Indians, who 
treated them 
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BRIDAL VEIL FALLS, GRAND CANON OF THE COLORADO. 


with gross barbarity and finally murdered the mother in the presence of the child. The Government offered a large reward for the rescue of the 
little girl, but without success, and the outrage remains one of the saddest reminiscences of the great conflict between the white and the red man. 

Bridal Veil Falls, illustrated above, are a picturesque feature of the Cataract Creek, a large body of clear water which, after running 
through a cafion 4,500 feet deep, descends by a series of very attractive and delightful cascades into the Grand Cafion of the Colorado. 
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The illustration on 
the right serves as a 
reminiscence of one of 
the most interesting 
races of which the world 
has any cognizance,and 
concerning whom, un- 
fortunately, the infor- 
mation available is very 
scant. Near the Grand 
Caiion of the Colorado 
relics of the ancient 
cliff-dwellers are nu- 
merous, and the scene 
is laid in a quaint spot 
not far from the town 
of Flagstaff. All along 
Walnut Canon the 
walls are a mass of 
natural and peculiir 
recesses, dug out and 
roofed by wonderful 
processes of nature 
which no one can ac- 
curately describe. 

While the majority 
of these interesting 
abodes have long since 
given way to the rav- RELICS OF THE CLIFF-DWELLERS. 
ages of time and are 
partially destroyed, there are others which appear to be as perfect to-day as when they were constructed, so absolutely indifferent to climatic 
influence do the ma- 
terials appear to be. 
These dwellings 
may have been used 
as fortresses, for one 
. a of the most remark- 
wuieegien) able features con- 
nected with them is 
the absence of ev- 
erything like an ap- 
proach to the open- 
ings through which 
the inhabitants had 
to crawl. It is the 
opinion of many au- 
thorities that the 
cliff-dwellers were a 
powerful, warlike 
race, and that it was 
theircustom to retire 
When hard pressed 
in battle, climbing 
the face of the rocks 
with the agility of 
mountain sheep. 
There are evidences 
on every hand of ac- 
tivity and industry, 
HOMES OF THE PUEBLOS NEAR GRAND CANON. and 10 one can say 
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to what use these re- 
treats were actually 
put. 

What became of the 
cliff-dwellers is hard 
to say. Various leg- 
ends account for their 
disappearance, while 
according to some 
statements, they sim- 
ply lost their identity, 
intermarried with 1n- 
vading tribes and 
races, and thus ceased 
to have any distinct- 
ive existence. The 
legend in common 
belief among the 
Navajoes is that their 
ancestors had records 
of the actual lives of 
the cliff-dwellers, who 
were carried away 
from the country by a 
bad wind, and have 
never been seen since. 
However this may be, 
entire trace of this 
singular tribe or race 
has been lost, only 
the ruins of their 
quaint homes remain- 
ing. 

On this page a view 
is given of the cliffs 
of the Grand Cafion 
of Colorado, of the 
wonders and marvels 
of which we shall 
speak at length in 
‘Our Own Coun- 
TRY.”’ In addition 
to its great nat- 
ural wonders, the 
Cafion is interesting 
because of the abodes 
of the cliff - dwellers 
and of the Pueblos 
which are found in 
the vicinity. Several 
views illustrating the 
homes and habits of 
these remarkable peo- 
ple are to be found in Oo a a -,, 7 oe 
this number, and on | i Soma a a ee as “ ie geal Ne St 
page 142 we have a : me —————— 
realistic view of a 
large party of Pueblos in holiday costume indulging in the historic snake dance. These people belong to an ancient race, and their history 
runs back three centuries, when they were first brought into contact with Europeans. ‘They still exist in Arizona and New Mexico, and are 
perhaps the most absolutely indifferent people on earth. They do not take much advantage of modern civilization, preferring to live just as did 
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THE GRAND CANON. 


CLIMBING THE CLIFFS OF 
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their ancestors, centuries 
ago. At the same time 
the women wear more 
clothing than most of 
. the Indians of the Terri- 
tory, and, thanks to the 
influence of the Spanish 
missionaries, their ideas 
of modesty are much 
more in accordance with 
white people’s ideas. 
Someofthe Pueblo ladies 
Wear a peculiar boot 
which comes up to the 
knee and which, if not 
exactly elegant, is cer- 
tainly picturesque. 

The villages, or pueb- 
los as they are generally 
called, are built on the 
crest of precipices, and 
hence are impregnable 
fortresses. Large nu:n- 
bers of families dwell in 
them in a condition of 
general brotherhood; 
and itis a tribute to their 
quiet disposition that 
this mode of living in 
common, so often at- 
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tempted with such invariable failure among more civilized people, has not resulted in disputes, at any rate of a lasting character. ‘The peace- 
able disposition of the Pueblos is also shown by the history of their relations with the United States Government. They have never cost Uncle 
Sam a cent in war, and there has never been the slightest excuse for an attempt to civilize them at the point of the bayonet or the muzzle of the 
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PUEBLO INDIANS IN HOLIDAY ATTIRE. 


rifle. In accordance with the peculiar 
policy pursued towards the Indians, this 
tractability has resulted in the Pueblos 
being overlooked when money has been 
distributed. In 1855 about $5,000 was 
given them, and in 1857 another appro- 
priation was made for implements which 
were quite unsuitable for the soil and 
climate, and which were neither asked 
for nor used. 

Quite a number of these Indians are 
now members of the Catholic Church, 
but among the majority the traditions 
and superstitions of old still retain their 
power. Within the last forty years 
there have been several executions for 
witchcraft, and the old totem, or clan- 
sign doctrine, which was noticed at 
length in the description of Alaska, 
still survives. The Pueblos, a name, 
by the way, which is given generally 
to all Indians in Arizona and New 
Mexico who build permanent homes 
instead of dwelling in tents, always 
select a vegetable or animal for a totem, 
and the care which is taken to preserve 
its identity is quite astonishing. 
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WALL OF STALACTITE CAVE, GRAND CANON. 


The scene in the second illustration on the opposite page is laid 
in the Pueblo San Juan, and shows the severe simplicity of construc- 
tion. Sometimes a house of this kind has as many as a thousand 
rooms, but there is never the slightest attempt made at ornamenta- 
tion of any kind, and such a thing as a cornice is unknown. Biocks 
of mud mixed with straw and partially dried in the sun take the place 
of bricks, and, thanks to the lack of moisture in the atmosphere, these 
adobes, as they are called, will last for generations. 

The Indians in the foreground are dressed ready for the extraor- 
dinary snake dance, which is one of the special characteristics of 
several of the Arizona Moqui and Pueblo tribes. The origin of the 


dance is an outrageous legend, which says that at a remote period— 
Indian legends are almost always weak in the matter of dates—an old 
Indian chief was overcome with an improper anxiety to see the 
world, and a very unjustifiable curiosity. Chartering a canoe he pad- 
dled down the river to the ocean, where he found living gn the beach 
and the cliffs a peculiar race of people with a streak of white beneath 
their «yes. In violation of tribal laws he married one of the women 
of the cliffs and brought her home. His imarriage was cursed by the 
gods—whoever they were—and although the union was blessed with 
a number of children, each one became a venomous snake and bit 
members of the tribe in all directions. To appease the wrath of the 
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offended deities, and to pre- 
vent the venom from destroy- 
ing life, the snake dance was 
inaugurated, and it continues 
to this day. 

Such is the legend of the 
snake dance, a celebration 
which is no child’s play, for 
the snakes used are of the 
most venomous character; 
and it 1s a source of marvel 
to spectators how a single 
participant ever lives to 
dance again. Except during 
the snake dance season, the 
Pueblos and Moquis have an 
intense horror and fear of 
the rattlesnake, but during 
the dance the priests distrib- 
ute a mysterious antidote 
which is powerful enough 
to prevent any fatal conse- 
quences from the revolting 
exercises about to take place. 

The first duty of the danc- 
ers 1s to hunt and catch rat- 
tlesnakes, which are handled 
without fear. They frequent- 
ly bite the dancers, while their deadly rattle is heard on every side. ‘The participants in the dance are too frenzied to heed the pain or the 
danger, and they proceed with the exercises until all are exhausted. ‘Then the snakes are turned loose, and it is seriously believed that the 
creatures will watch over and advance the interests of the tribe for an entire year, or till the next annual snake dance. Until this horrible prac- 
tice is abandoned it would be idle to claim that there is no need for further civilization work in our two enormous Territories in the Southwest. 

The illustrations on this page show a Pueblo young lady at her best, and one of those patriarchal Pueblos who are so often seen while 
crossing Arizona. The young 
lady is evidently satisfied with 
herself and her surroundings, 
while in the rear is a picture of 
one of these Pueblo commun- 
al houses already described. 
The last picture is more than 
pathetic. The old Indian 
who is depicted in it is but 
little older than the rude cart 
which stands by him, and 
which in years gone by was 
hauled by a yoke of oxen at a 
snail’s pace. This, with the 
dilapidated and ancient fence 
and the rapidly-decaying 
structure 1n the rear, speak of 
days long since passed away, 
and of an age concerning 
which all is surmise. 

These scenes are all taken 
from the vicinity of the Grand 
Cafion of the Colorado, where 
our artists made a protracted 
A ‘ _ eee See stay, and where they obtained 
SBS ale ti da ME Ca eM ueerS <  S some of the finest views of that 


RELICS OF AN ANCIENT RACE. natural marvel ever published. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE GRAND CANYON OF THE COLORADO 


Behold here a general view of the great Canon, a description of which is given herein. The reader is referred to the measurements and comparisons given on subsequent pages and . 
invited to observe the vastness of the chasm, the succession of rocks and precipices, and last, but not least, the marvelous formations and the influences of climate on the granite an 
sandstone walls. 
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view of the gay city from the summit of the Eiffel Tower have felt terribly 
impressed with the immense altitude, and have been astounded at the effect 
on the appearance of living and inanimate objects so far below them. How 
many of the Americans who have been thus impressed by French enter- 
prise have realized that in their own country there is a natural gorge at 
points of which the distance from the summit to the base is more than five 
times as great as that of the Eiffel Tower? 

We started out with the statement that ‘‘OUuR OWN COUNTRY”? 
would emphasize the fact that no American ever need leave his native land 
in order to gaze upon either the beautiful or the marvelous in nature, and 
in no number will this fact be more absolutely true than in this one. 

The Grand Cafion of the Colorado is one of the wonders of the 
world; if it were situated within easier access of densely populated districts 
it would in all probability be written down /4e wonder of the world. Seen 
for the first time it takes away the breath of the on-looker, and after a month 
has been spent in inspecting it the tourist feels very much like the student 
who has taken up the study of some intricate science only to be convinced 
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SILVER APRON FALLS, GRAND CANON OF THE COLORADO. 


Imagine a series of chasms more than two hundred miles long, be- 
tween ten and twelve miles wide, and varying in depth from five hundred 
to seven thousand feet, and you can forma conception of the Grand Cafion 
of the Colorado. 

Figures like these do not readily strike a responsive chord in the 
human mind, for the simple reason that they involve something utterly 
different from anything that more than ninety-nine per cent of the in- 
habitants of the world have ever seen. The man who gazes upon Niagara 
for the first time is astounded at the depth of the gorge as well as at the 
force of the water; and he who has seen Niagara can appreciate somewhat 
the marvels of the Grand Cafion when he bears in mind that the great 
wonder of the Western world is, for miles at a stretch, more than fifty 
times deeper than the falls and the gorge generally admitted to be the Pet: , ee ie . i 
most awful scenic grandeur within reach of the ordinary traveler ! | Es eens ee Se ae 

Nor is this all. Visitors to Paris who have enjoyed a bird’s-eye TWIN CASCADE, GRAND CANON OF THE COLORADO. 
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after several 
weeks of hard 
work, how utter- 
ly ignorant he is 
concerning the 
details and 1m- 
portance of the 
mystery he has 
encountered. 

The Grand 
Cafion is in itself 
large enough to 
constitute an 
entire Ijuropean 
country. It 1s 
long enough to 
extend across 
England and 
Wales easily, 
and it is also 
long enough to 
encircle the en- ji 
tire Republic of |B 
Switzerland and 
form an almost 
impassable bar- 
rier to the gla- 
ciers and mount- 
ains of that in- 
teresting little 
country. Its 
length is also 
greater than the 
distance be- 
tween New York 
and Washing- 
ton, or between 
the States of 
New York and 
Virginia. We 
are apt to think 
of Ohioasa State 
great in area as 
well as in the 
production of 
statesmen, but 
theGrandCafion 
is long enough 
to stretch from 
one end to the 
other, either 
from north to 
south, or from | “¢h% : te ees ies 
east to west. NM ie areas a le 

These com- 5 

- ALONG THE TRAIL TO BRIDAL VEIL FALLS, GRAND CANON OF THE COLORADO. 

parisons are 
given in order that the reader may grasp at the outset the magnificent proportions of this exquisite, if awful, work of nature. Standing at the 
summit of the Cafion and gazing downward, the great Colorado River looks like a little streak of water smaller than the tiniest meadow brook, 
while he who through much fear and trembling and by aid of ladders, ropes and other aids to climbing, or rather descending, succeeds in 
getting at or near the base, feels that for once in his life he has literally entered the bowels of the earth. 
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thousands of feet below them; and of the few who have persevered in 
attempting the descent, quite a large percentage have changed their 
minds before they have gone down a thousand feet. It takes a man 
or a woman of iron nerve, as well as of athletic instinct, to undertake 
a task of this kind, and it is not surprising that the majority prefer to 
inspect from above, although it can easily be understood that by so 
doing they rob themselves of a great deal of pleasure as well as 
enlightenment. 

It must not be presumed that for the entire length of more than 
two hundred miles the Rio Colorado runs between granite walls and 
one continuous precipice. The Cafion is as varying as it is enormous. 
Here there is what may be termed a gash in the earth, with perpen- 
dicular walls on both sides of the river, marvelously symmetrical and 
almost mathematically parallel; there the rise is less abrupt, forests 
of trees and mountains of no inconsiderable size finding a resting 
place on the comparatively easy slope of the sides. Then again there 
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“Descensus Averni fascilts est,’ Virgil tells us, but the only way 
to go down the Grand Cafion easily would be a method which would 
end in the absolute annihilation of the descender. To go down with 
the intention of preserving mens sana tn corpore sano, it is necessary 
to secure the assistance not only of competent guides, but also of men 
who have a sure foot and a strong arm, and who will be able to speed- 
ily assist you when your foot slips and you feel like dashing rapidly 
into practically unfathomed depths. 

Few men have been half way down the Grand Cafion; fewer 
still have stood on the edge of the water at the bottom of the gorge, 
looked upwards between the mighty walls of rock and gazed at the 
heavens through the space intervening between the grandest and 
most astonishing precipices the world has ever seen. Thousands of 
pleasure-seekers have gone to the Grand Canion with the deliberate 
intention of exploring its uttermost depths. They have for the most ' 
part changed their mind on arriving at the brink, preferring to take — —EE———E —— — 
for granted all that is told them concerning the marvels to be seen SINGULAR ROCK FORMATIONS OF GRAND CANON. 
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is on the one hand 
a sameness Of 
color and an ab- 
sence of vegetable 
growth which 
speaks of solid 
rock of impenetra- 
ble thickness; not / “sae. | | | : | ate ae ae 
far distant there jee | 
is a blending and 
harmony of color, 
gorgeous in its 
beauty and exqui- 
site in its con- 
trasts. In places 
it is almost dark, 
so difficult is it for 
the light to pene- 
trate to so great a 
depth inso narrow 
a channel; then, 
again, at no great 
distance, there is 
a soft, subdued 
radiance which 
gives to every leaf 
added beauty, and 
reminds one forci- 
bly of the passage 
in the Bible which 
tells us that when 
the Almighty had 
finished his work 
of creation he 
‘““saw everything 
that he had made, 
and behold it was 
very good.”’ 
When the Grand 
Cafion was first 
explored in a per- 
functory manner 
by American citi- 
zens, the report 
they brought back 
with them was 
treated with good- 
humored incredu- 
lity, and various 
covert allusions 
were made to the 
nature of the 
wines and liquors 
obtainable in the 
mysterious re- 
gions of the ex- 


treme Southwest, STONY CATARACT, CANON TRAIL. 
and more particu- 


larly in Northern Arizona and between Arizona and California. “Three hundred years prior to this a party of Spanish explorers crossed the 
unknown region and saw the Grand Cafion. They took back with them to their native country a series of reports so divergent in character that 
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YAVAI’SUPAI INDIAN FROM THE REGIONS OF THE GRAND CANON. 


the very existence of the Cafion was doubted. It was not until 
half a century ago that anything bordering upon actual fact was 
gleaned concerning the Colorado River, which has its source in the 
Rocky Mountains, travels across the Territories of Utah and Arizona, 
and finally, after forming the boundary line between Arizona and 
California, enters the Gulf of California and blends its waters with 
those of the Pacific Ocean. 

As has been so often the case, it was in the course of a campaign 
against hostile Indians that the Cafion was finally explored; and it is 
to Lieutenant Ives, Chief of the Topographical Engineers just before 
the war, that credit must be given for the first solution of this remark- 
able mystery. Ives went up the river more than four hundred miles, 
and was absolutely astounded with what he saw, describing the 
srange sublimity of the natural features of the Cafion as unparalleled 
in any part of the world. 

Major Powell, who has already been quoted in this work, and to 
whom the world is tndebted for a series of revelations of immense 
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value concerning the greatness of the country west of the Rocky 
Mountains, was the next to explore the Cafion, and although he had 
already established a reputation for veracity and accuracy of descrip- 
tion, his report was much discounted, on the ground that he must have 
been carried away by enthusiasm and have allowed his imagination to 
get the better of his judgment. Since then there have been hundreds 
of exploring parties, and now there no longer remains any doubt as to 
the extent of the Cafion, or of the marvels which are to be seen in it. 

It would take an entire volume, hundreds of pages in thickness, 
to describe the Grand Cafion in its entirety, or to go into full details 
of the marvels to be found in it. We must content ourselves with 
selecting some of the most extraordinary features, leaving the reader 
to supply or imagine what exists in other parts of this kingdom of 
cavernous wonders. The only way in which it can be explored with 
anything approaching completeness is by entering it by boats from its 
Utah end; and this is a task of great danger, the river being a mass of 
dangers of almost every description. Not only are there an immense 
number of falls and cataracts, but there are also innumerable lateral 
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ALONG THE BRINK OF THE ABYSS. 


cafions, which enter the mainway on both sides and at most unex- 
pected points. Some of these cafions are from five to twenty miles 
long, and when the water is high, whirlpools and eddies of a most 
dangerous character are frequently formed. 

As Major Powell graphically puts it: ‘‘Every river entering 
these (the Colorado cafions) has cut another cafion; every lateral 
creek has cut another cafion; every brook runs in a cafion; every rill 
born of a shower, and born again of a shower, and living only in 
these showers, has cut for itself a cafion; so that the whole upper 
portion of the basin of the Colorado is traversed by a labyrinth of 
these deep gorges. About the basin are mountains; within the basin 
-are cafion gorges; the stretches of land from cafion brink to cafion 


brink are of naked rock or of drifting sands, with here and there lines 


of volcanic cones, and with black scoria and ashes scattered about.’’ 


Those who have succeeded in making this arduous voyage have 
seen some of the most remarkable sights the human eye has ever 
witnessed. Caves of immense size have been partially explored; 
painted rocks of countless colors have been gazed upon; ancient ruins 
of almost every description have been seen; forests of great denseness 
right down to the water’s edge have been a source of delight and 
astonishment, and on every hand there has been revelation and sur- 
prise as well as the most intense delight. 

An oft-told story recounts the experiences of a man who on ask- 
ing which road he had better take to a certain river was informed that 
whichever one he took he would wish he had taken the other; while, 
if after making a start he changed his mind and turned back, he 
would certainly wish he had kept right on. The artist securing views 
in the Grand Cafion is in very much the same predicament. He is 
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PIMA INDIAN VILLAGE AND FAMILY. 


beset at once with such a mass of subjects that he is at a loss to determine which ones 
to select, and no matter how careful he may be in his choice, he can hardly help 
regretting, on his return home, that he failed to secure a faithful portrait of some 
other wonder. Our artists have been more than usually cautious in their selections, and as a result several scenic masterpieces are to be found 
side by side. The view of Silver Apron Falls on page 146 shows the light flow of water beneath immense masses of overhanging rock on the 
brink of a mass of precipices and chasms. On the same page there is a little gem which reproduces on paper the exquisite Twin Cascade, so 
admirably named and so unique in their character. In this picture, as also in the view of the trail to Bridal Veil Falls on page 147, stepping- 
stones cut in the rocks, ropes and a rude ladder, give an idea of the devices adopted for climbing up the most precipitous portion. On page 143 

five men, including two of our most daring photographers, 


NUH-KAH-ARLET, LITTLE BEAR, ARAPAHOE. 


MARICOPA WARRIORS. CHEYENNE INDIAN BOY, WITH BOW AND ARROWS. 
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° HANCE’S CABIN, NEAR THE DESCENT TO THE CANON. 


are seen climbing up the almost perpendicular face of the Cafion. To 
the novice this mode of progressing has few advantages and many 
objections, and even to men who are accustomed to risking their lives 
in this manner there are a number of precautions necessary in order 
to secure a modicum of safety. The singular rock formations, also 
illustrated on page 148, cannot be described; they can only be seen 
and photographed. 

The almost perfect picture on page 149 shows a section of the 
Cataract Trail, with a number of horses and burros on the very edge 
of the cliff, proceeding carefully along the path, to diverge one foot 
from which frequently means to be hurled down a precipice three, 
four, five or six thousand feet deep. The Cataract Cafion is the source 
of an immense number of springs which burst out of the rocks at vary- 
ing heights. It is entered through a narrow pass whose rocky sides are 
constantly covered by film of water from a number of these springs. 


The illustration on page 151 shows another dangerous mountain 
trail with a path so narrow that it seems almost impossible for man or 
beast to make any progress along it. On this page there is a view of 
Hance’s cabin, a resting place for the mountaineer and courier, while 
in the foreground there is a good view of the sturdy little animals 
which, although by no means ornamental, are distinctly useful in a 
region of this character. 

Several views are given of cliff-dwellings, many of which are 
found in the region of the Grand Canon. Reference has been made 
heretofore to the cliff dwellers, and on page 150 the singular manner in 
which the original inhabitants of these remarkable homes entered 
them is very plainly demonstrated. 

The first illustration on page 156 is of Solomon’s Temple, a 
wonderful rock formation of immense size which can be seen by pas- 
sengers travelling on the Santa Fe Railroad. In the course 
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of ages this rock has been moulded | RiRRRRRRRRRemeertepspespreeerreneeeer remem Te ee a 
by natural means into an extraor- | Base eer ns 3 | : ae ee : va - 
dinary shape, a fact which accounts | re Me 3 | “ 
very easily for its name, which 1s 
exceptionally appropriate. 

On the same page there is a per- 
fect view of the famous Mud Cliffs, 
near the mouth of the Verde River. 
These cliffs are a source of 1minense 
interest to geologists, and the cas- 
tellated rocks in the rear are a 
source of wonder and interest to all. 
The Verde River itself is of special 
interest on account of the marvel- 
ous ruins found in its vicinity. 
It is one of the largest northern 
branches of the Great Salt River, 
so nained because at low water 
there are distinct evidences of salt, 
so much so that cattle do not care 
to drink it, and no man wants to 
take a second draught. The Verde 
is about a hundred and fifty miles 
long, and gains considerable pro- 
portions before it loses its identity. & ————— ee : : 
Along this river distinct evidences CLIFF DWELLINGS AND FORTIFIED ROCK. 
of an ancient city have been found, 
the estimate of explorers being that it was once the home of at least a hundred thousand people. At least twenty thousand houses are supposed 
to have existed in it, with one street intersecting the entire burgh. This street has been converted into a chasm six hundred feet deep, but near 
the summit on either side there still exist hieroglyphical records and other evidences of habitation, and the walls of an immense number of 


substantial houses are still standing. 
Among what may be described as the personal pictures in this number there are several portraits of the types of Indians to be found either 


on the Grand Cafion itself, or within a few hours’ ride from it. Thus on page 100 we have a portrait of a Yavai'Supai Indian, a member of one 
of the smallest but most charac- 


teristic of the tribes which have 
their home on the very banks of 
the Grand Cafion. In preceding 
pages we have seen diminutive 
and even dwarfed specimens of 
so-called Indian manhood; here 
we have as fine a specimen of 
humanity as the artist or sculptor 
could desire for a model. One 
can scarcely imagine a man of 
this physique being guilty of 
cowardice, and although not 
without some of the unfortunate 
characteristics of his race, a mem- 
ber of this tribe has many points 
of commendation, and is very far 
from being deserving of pity, even 
though he be the recipient of it. 

On page 151 we havethe portrait 
of a white man who has learned 
by long experience how to walk 
and ride without danger along 
paths which appear to the tourist 
overflowing with not only danger 
but even certainty of destruction. 


STONE PALACE OF CLIFF-DWELLERS, GRAND CANON. This hardy mountaineer, with his 
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THE CLIFFS FROM THE BOTTOM OF THE CANON. 


156 


still hardier pack-horse, are 
shown in the picture traveling 
along the edge of a terrible 
abyss. <A false step would 
mean certain death, but horse 
and rider have traversed the 
dangerous path a hundred 
times with absolute immunity 
from accident, and in the vo- 
cabulary of neither 1s there 
room for any such word as 


vy 


* Peat. 

On page 152 there 1s a por- 
trait gallery of representative 
Indians of the Grand Canon 
region. One of these is an 
Arapahoe, a man of immense 
power, with every muscle as 
hard as iron. He scorns cloth- 
ing of every character, and 1s 
almost affectionately holding 
his rifle, armed with which 
he is safe against almost every 
danger of the forest. The 
group of Maricopa warriors 
shows a crowd of Indians of 
equal physical development, 
some almost devoid of cloth- 


ing, while others have given way reluctantly to the dictates of fashion and are more or less covered with white men’s apparel. 


OUR OWN 


COUNTRY. 
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SOLOMON’S TEMPLE, GRAND CANON OF THE COLORADO. 
They hold in 


their hands weapons many years behind the times, but with which they can hold their own against all comers, and which have made them 


famous throughout an area of many hundred square mules. 


White Shield’s son, a promising Indian boy, is the subject of another picture. In 


the German Imperial family the boys become soldiers long before they leave the nursery, and among the Cheyvennes a very similar conceit pre- 
vails, and the little boy whose portrait is so well reproduced is evidently being raised with martial ideas, which will insure his being a fighter 
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MUD CLIFFS ON THE VERDE RIVER, ARIZONA. 
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from the earliest possible moment. 
The Pima Indian Village, with 


| its rude huts of boughs and mud, 
| and with its group of not very 
| iS. | promising children, is less attract- 
ss a = | ive from an anthropologist stand- 


point, but, like the other pictures, 
it represents a type, and this book 
would be incomplete without it. 
The Pima Indians are a singular 
people, combining much agricult- 
ural industry with the most out- 
rageous ideas as to honesty. In- 
deed it has been said of them that 
they are as industrious at thieving 
as at farming. A camp of white 
people is frequently surrounded by 
these medium-size, quiet and peace- 
able Indians, who willingly answer 
questions and ask others in return, 
their anxiety being to distract the 
attention of the campers so that 
they can steal all the odds and ends 
in sight. Ifa knife or fork, or any 
other small article is lving around, 
one of the Pimas will put his foot 
on it and very dexterously throw it 
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THE “NEEDLES” FROM CANTILEVER BRIDGE, COLORADO RIVER. . 


This is one of the most interesting bridges in the extreme Southwest. It spans the Colorado River, which forms at this point the boundary line between Arizona and California. 
The river is a very wide one, and the bridge is in consequence of exceptional length. Just south of the bridge is the ‘‘ Needles,”’ of which a view is given in the above picture. The 
mountain known by that name is a lofty one in the midst of a large sandy waste, although there are stretches of fertility within sight. The country is much broken, and some idea of 
the sudden changes of grade and of the height of the bridge may be gleaned from the fact that some thirty miles west of the river the railroad track is more than 2,100 feet higher 
than the river itself. The yucapan is found here in great abundance, being, indeed, about the only vegetation which thrives on the outskirts of the great Mojave desert. 


to one of his friends, who will 
promptly cover it with “us foot un- 
til suspicion is averted, and then 
pass it along to another confederate. 
When detected they laugh 1mmod- 
erately, and give up their booty 
without causing any trouble. The 
amount of labor twelve or fifteen 
of these Pimas will devote to steal- 
ing an articie worth but a few cents 
is one of the most amusing features 
of a trip through this wonderful 
country. 

Among the views of the Pueblos 
and Aztecs in this book, those 
on this page are specially interest- 
ing. We see again the old wooden 
plow, the ancient cart, with its 
wheels of wood, and Pueblos of 
various ages with it, and we are 
reminded of the interesting history 
ot these people, to whom some ref- 
erence has been made. 
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PREHISTORIC RUINS OF AZTEC SPRINGS, ARIZONA. 
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MOONLIGHT VIEW OF THE TEMPLE OF SET, FROM THE SPHINX, GRAND CANON OF THE COLORADO. 


This is a view of one of the most striking features of the Grand Cafion. The Temple of Set is one of those wondrous natural formations which seem 
to rival the work of man; and the regularity of the sides and summit have afforded unlimited food for speculation and admiration, The picture was taken 
by moonlight, always a difficult photographic feat, and this accounts for the marked contrast in the shades and coloring. The huge overhanging rock, with 


the deep abyss below it and the rough lava-like appearance of the rising ground on the opposite side, all indicate the nature of the rocks in the Cafion. Some 
idea of relative sizes and measurements is also given by the human figure in the foreground. 
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On this page, we call especial [i= RES SS ee ee PO ee Ee ee ON ee 
attention to one of the most inter- < ee | : | | | ae 
esting illustrations to be seen 
in this book, giving 
an excellent representa- 
tion of the prehistoric hieroglyph- 
ics, cut in the face of the rock. 
Scientists have tried their best to 
decipher these curious relics of 
the past, and although they have 
inet with but indifferent success, 
the hieroglyphics serve as a link 
between past and present times of 
a very interesting character. 

The concluding illustrations are 
those of two prominent Indian 
chiefs. That of the Arapahoe 
leader 1s a remarkably fine repro- 
duction of what may be termed 
the royal bearing of the Indian 
chief, who declines to read the 
signs of the times and who, in 
his own mind at least, is still a 
despotic monarch with power un- 
limited and with will inflexible. 
There is nothing assumed or 
theatrical about his carriage; he | * Pe , 
looks, as he feels, a great man Bet PR he GEIR AEE See 
among his own people, and al- PREHISTORIC HIEROGLYPHICS, NEAR PHOENIX, ARIZONA. 


though some portions of his well- Eee 
proportioned figure are devoid of covering, he has also exaggerated ideas of prnamieitation. eng his leggings are strictly in accord with the 


ruling passion. 
Our artists are indebted for several of the best pictures herein to Mr. H. F. Robinson, of Phoenix, Arizona, an amateur photog- 


rapher of greater ability than the 
average professional. Not only did 
Mr. Robinson give a number of 
valuable suggestions as to scenes 
to be selected, but he also loaned 
us, for purposes of reproduction, 
some of the choicest gems in his 
admirable collection of landscape 
and Indian photographs, many of 
which he obtained with great difh- 
culty. These pictures are repro- 
duced and published for the first 
time; and seldom have a repre- 
sentative collection of views of the 
Grand Cajfion of the Colorado been 
presented in so compact a shape or 
at so trifling a cost to subscribers. 
In the following pages, we 
shall conclude our study of this 
great wonder of the world, and then 
cross the frontier line into Utah 
and see how roses have been made 
to bloom in the desert, and how a 
vast area of apparently valueless 
j soe land has been reclaimed and con- 
——7E SS ee verted into a region of the most 
BIG SPOTTED HORSE, PAWNEE. marvelous fertility. BIG MOUTH, ARAPAHOE. 
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A GARDEN OF EDEN IN THE DESERT. 


Here is a view of a floral oasis in the midst of a portion of Arizona, which even during the present generation has been looked upon almost as an irreclaimable desert. 
Exquisite gardens such as these are not, of course, common in the neighborhood of Prescott, Arizona, where the one illustrated above is situated; but if an exception to the 
general rule, this luxuriance is alsoa type of the horticultural excellence seen frequently in the course of a journey across what was once a part of the so-called Great American 


Desert. Everything is on a gigantic scale, and the evergreens, palms and other sources of joy to the heart of the enthusiastic landscape gardener, are all evidently reveling in 
the .uxury of soil which seems to be a mass of fertility and life. 
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which follow very appropriate- |» — 
ly the exquisite garden scene | 
on the preceding page and the 
very comprehensive illustra- 
tions of the Grand Cafion of the 
Colorado. The first picture 
is that of a very old 
Mexican residence in Prescott, 
one of the oldest and most in- 
teresting towns in Arizona. 
There are in the neighborhood 
countless evidences of prehis- 
toric life, but the town as at 
present known was established 
fifty years ago almost to aday. 
On May 30, 1864, a little band 
of pioneers met on Granite 
Creek, in Yavapai county, and 
decided to found a town to be 
known as Prescott, in honor of 7 : 3 
the great writer on Spanish- |i oe Fe Mae 
American and Aztec history. ' — ———— | a 
The founders were evidently 
imbued with antiquarian instincts, and they named the parallel streets after pioneers or writers of prominence, such as Cortez, Marina, 
Montezuma, Coronado, Leroux and Alarcon. The streets were laid out of somewhat unusual width, and the majority of the buildings were 
from the first of brick and stone. The advance made by the town in its early days was very rapid, and if the pace set for the first ten 
years could have been maintained, Prescott would now be one of the largest towns west of the Mississippi River. All races combined to 
boom the new town, although the word ‘‘boom’’ was not coined until fully twenty years later. Among those who brought large sums of 
money and invested in the town were Mexican families of prominence, who were followed by fellow-countrymen of greater energy but less 
ae —— Broan = FE — —— meats. 
| The second illustration 
shows the palace of a Pueblo 
Indian chief. Asa contrast 
to the Mexican home it is 
very attractive, and the old 
policy of the Pueblos, which 
was to wall out black barba- 
rism and to be let alone, is 
well evidenced in what may 
be termed the fortified appear- 
ance and the exclusive ideas 
in the architecture. 
Leaving the territory in 
which we have lingered with 
so much willingness, and in 
which we have seen so much 
of beauty and wonder, we now 
cross the Northern frontier 
line, and traveling rapidly 
across country arrive at the 
city in which Brigham Young 
and his countless wives and 
children resided at a no very 
distant date. The death of 
Brigham Young was an event 
of the greatest possible in- 


PALACE OF A PUEBLO INDIAN CHIEF. terest and importance to the 
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BATTLE CREEK FALLS, NEAR PLEASANT GROVE, UTAH. 


This is a very favorite retreat for the artist, the tourist, and the pleasure-seeker. The Falls are of a quiet, peaceful character, seldom overcharged with 
water, and there is nothing but the faintest echo to remind one of their presence at all. The water makes its way by a circuitous route, from the basin into 
which it drops, over the rocks and away down the little creek below. There is enough soil on the rocks to allow more vegetation, and also tree growth, 
than is usual in falls in this vicinity; the foliage is thick and the general appearance picturesque in the extreme. At the same time so singular are the 
contrasts and combinations that the fossil-hunter finds in Battle Creek a veritable mine of wealth. 
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Mormons, and no less than thirty thou- [my PPR RR MR USAC WARNE eas «ote, oe eee 5 gS 
sand enthusiasts and curiosity hunters | SS | Sra ame! 31 SER “Ge 

crowded around the grave of this pecul- 
lar and patriarchal individual when all 
that was left of him was consigned to 
the earth. The illustration of his grave 
is very accurate, and the spot is one of 
the most visited of all the picturesque 
and magnificent sights of Utah, an In- 
dian name which signifies a home on 
the mountain top, and which was given 
to the Territory because of the immense 
altitude of many of its settlements and Ear } 
towns. 4: sme ieee ia Re GU tere CEO TAO PETE LA f, 

The grave is situated in Brigham [Bye Sars . le eH ae aes LEMON APN Po 

Young’s private grave-yard on the brow 
of one of the prettiest little hills in Salt 
Lake City. This grave-yard was the 
private property of the great Mormon 
leader, and was arranged by him so that 
all his wives could be buried in accord- 
ance with the dictates of the Church, 
and more especially of the immoral code, 
which was framed, or at least modified, 


se Be oe ee GRAVE OF BRIGHAM YOUNG, SALT LAKE CITY. 
ing Mr. Young. Each of his eighteen 


wives should, according to the program of their much-married husband, be buried around him in accordance with the dates of their marriages, 
the first one nearest to him and the others in the order of their sealings. 

One wife at least will not fallin with the arrangement so carefully made for the final resting place of her mortal remains. This is the 
nineteenth lady who was sealed to Young in accordance with the remarkable ceremony performed in the endowment house. Her maiden name 


was Amelia Folsom, and she is a relative of the wife of the I¢x-President of the United States. She was a favorite of the man of many wives, who 
built for her special use the 


beautiful palace illustrated on 
this page. This palace is also 
known as the Gardo House, 
and it 1s certainly handsome 
enough in all its features to 
satisfy the requirements of the 
inost fastidious. 

It scarcely comes within 
our province to go into the 
history of Mormonism, or of 
the countless adventures of 
the religious enthusiasts who 
as Bis jo jae a ae ; we’ crossed the old American 
’ aa (i onl gee : se ath he Ltd Bi desert and made their homes 
. Se Se , in Utah. We have nothing 


to do with the religious 
doctrines preached, 
but it is difficult to avoid 
a feeling of admiration 
Si ae for the men, mis-guided 
though they may have 
been, who settled in a 
desert land and by dint 
of incessant labor 


made it one of the most 
fertile spots in the world. The 


crusaders, or pilgrims, found 


cee ot a ne a na ee ee 


THE AMELIA PALACE, SALT LAKE CITY. Salt LakeValley unproductive 
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in the extreme, although beautiful in its 
contour. They set to work with great 
vigor digging ditches, irrigating and 
plowing, until they succeeded in mak- 
ing the ground marvelously productive. 
These energetic Mormons built the 
first railroad in the Utah section, 
and Brigham Young himself caused 
the first telegraph wires to be strung 
across what is now one of the beauty 
spots of America. 


Salt Lake City, the Mormon Zion, 
is 1n many respects the best platted 
city in the United States. It is perched 
up in the mountains, more than four 
thousand feet above the sea, with the 
wonderful lake from which it takes its 
name on the north and northwest, an 
exquisite valley on the north and south, 
and cloud-capped mountains on the east. 
The streets are exceptionally wide, and 
along the sidewalks there are ave- 
nues of trees which afford shade in the 
hottest weather, and give to the city an 
appearance not to be duplicated in 
any part of the world. ‘The 
town was built up by workers; and one 
well-known writer says that every house 
is surrounded by green lawns, gardens 
and orchards, so that one looks in vain 
for the typical poor man’s house. 

Along the street-gutters streams of 
pure water flow all the year round, pre- 
senting a peculiar and exceedingly pleas- 
ant appearance; and it need only be 
added that there are many miles of 
twenty-foot sicewalks, to give an idea of 
what the pionee.s in Utah have accom- 
plished. Hotels abound on every side, 
there are almost countless schools and 
churches, and also some of the best 
amusement houses to be found in the 
West. Altogether Salt Lake City, en- 
tirely apart from its religious notoriety, 

is a unique city which every one who is 
in search of the wonderful in the United 
States ought to see more than once. 

The grandest building in Salt Lake 
City is the temple shown in the illustra- 
tion on page 168. The work on this won- 
derful structure was commenced over fifty 
years agoand considerably morethanseven 
million dollars have been spent uponit. Its 
walls areten feet thick and are constructed 
of pure white granite blocks, the structure 
being so lofty and occupying such a 
prominent site that it can be seen for 

PROVO FALLS, UTAH. fifty miles from either north or south. 
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The tabernacle, which is il- 
lustrated on this page, is the 
building in which the faithful 
have worshiped during the 
construction of the temple. 
The tabernacle is perhaps 
the most remarkable building 
in Christendom. It is two 
hundred and fifty feet long, a 
hundred and fifty feet wide, 
and is covered by aturtle-back 
roof one hundred feet high in 
its center. This building 
seats more than thirteen thou- 
sand people, and its architect- 
ural arrangements are so per- 
fect that there is no pillar or 
post to obstruct the view, the 
immense roof being self-sup- 
porting. There are twenty 
massive double doors to allow 
for the speedy entrance and 
exit of the worshipers, and 
so excellent are the acoustic 
properties that every sound 
can be heard in every part of 
the immense structure. Thou- 
sands of tourists have attended 
the services, actuated partly 


by curiosity and also by a desire to hear the mammoth organ and the choir of some five hundred trained voices. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF SALT LAKE CITY. 
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The peculiar music generally 


selected, and the somewhat plaintive, pathetic tones of the melodies, produce an effect every one delights in and makes many friends for the 
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THE TABERNACLE, SALT LAKE CITY. 
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Latter-Day Saints. 

Zion's Co-Operative Store 
is another instititution con- 
nected with the Mormon 
Church, and one which 
shows in an interesting 
manner how the accumula- 
tion of wealth has gone 
hand in hand with the 
admunistration of religion. 
The Zion Co-Operative 
Mercantile Institution sells 
about six million dollars’ 
worth of goods a year, 
and almost anything can 
be purchased in it, from 
the smallest trifle to the 
most costly article. It has 
grown up with the Church 
and the people, and now oc- 
cupies countless acres of floor- 
room, With departments in 
which all kinds of goods are 
handled in every variety. Vis- 
itors are received in the most 
friendly way, and are allowed 
to walk through the enormous 
establishment regardless of 
their desire to purchase. The 
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THE CASTLE, PRICE CANON, UTAH. 


This rock, the base of which is considerably more than six thousand feet above the level of the sea, is about five hundred feet high, and seems to act 
as one of two sentinels over the entrance to the Price River Cafion. The Castle and its neighbor are sharp, clean-cut promontories, separated by a very narrow 
space. Iron stone abounds in this section and gives a color and individuality to the rocks, on which firs and pine and other trees grow to a limited extent. 
As the train rushes through the gate-way, or opening, under the very shadow of the great rocks, the scene is very impressive and is a general source of wonder 
ment to passengers, who crowd to the windows and speculate on the beight of the eminences. 
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illustration is interesting, not 
only on account of the grand- 
eur of the building and of the 
immense business transacted 
within it, but also for the 
avenue of trees and the other 
peculiar features of Salt Lake 
City street-life. 

In the neighborhood of Salt 
Lake City there are to be found 
sights of surpassing beauty, 
and the view of Great Salt 
Lake from Saltair Beach, as 
shown on this page, may be 
classed among the most at- 
tractive of them all. The 
lake has been described as the 
American Dead Sea, and it is 
one of the most singular ex- 
panses of water to be found in 
the world. No one knows for 
a certainty the source of the 
remarkable salty flavor, nor 
can any one explain where the 
water disappears to, as disap- 
pear it certainly does. Once 
this lake was over a thousand 
feet deep, and was one of the 
largest in the world. Gradu- 


ally its size has been curtailed, until now it is about a hundred 
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GREAT SALT LAKE, SALTAIR BEACH. 
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miles long, varying in width from ten to sixty miles, and its depth does not 


exceed sixty feet. Its waters are far more salty than those of the ocean, the percentage of solid matter, mostly salt and soda, being six times as 


TEMPLE 


TABERNACLE AND ASSEMBLY SQUARE, SALT LAKE CITY. 


great asin the Atlantic. Thou- 
sands of tons of excellent salt 
are produced by natural evap- 
oration along the banks, and 
this great lake, high upin the 
mountains, 1s one of the great 
treasures nature has given to 
this country. 

As can easily be understood, 
bathing in water with so large 
a proportion of solid matter is 
exceedingly luxurious; and as 
it is almost impossible to sink 
a human body 1n it, swimming 
becomes easy to all. Bathers 
can float for hours, if they so 
desire, without any difficulty, 
and the only trouble incurred 
by the bather is when he tries 
to dive far below the surface. 
Our illustration shows one of 
the most favorite bathing re- 
sorts of the lake, with a num- 
ber of people indulging in this 
healthful exercise, and with 
the magnificent pavilion 
standing out prominently as 
a mark of the enterprise of 
the peculiar people who have 
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RUBY CASTLE, GRAND RIVER, UTAH. 


Scenes such as these are almost beyond description by the pen. The huge castellated rock on the right, rearing its lofty eminence far above the silvery stream at its 
base, presents a contrast and an outline delightful in the extreme. The Grand River is seen here at its very best, and the sharp bend at the junction of the two cafions serves 
to bring into bold relief several of those features of Utah scenery described at length on other pages in this number. The train, with its single car, is rounding the curve and 


taking its passengers into the vicinity of new wonders and fresh sources of interest. The track is laid so close to the precipitous cliffs themselves that an admirable view of 
the rock formation is obtained from the cars, which at times seem to almost touch the projections. 
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made their home in this region. The pavilion extends several feet 
out into the lake, and is surrounded by a delightful promenade. 
Many of the regular batiers have dressing-roonmis of their own in the 
pavilion, where, after enjoying their bath, they can have the luxury 
of a fresh water plunge to wash the salt from their bodies. As many 
as fifty thousand people bathe in the Vicinity every season; and those 
who do not care to bathe, go to Saltair Beach because from it a 
most exquisite view can be obtained. The background of mountains 
of varying height, with the vast expanse of water and the rippling 
Waves upon it, make up a picture which enraptures the artist and 
delights the lover of beauty every time he sees it. 

The illustration on page 165 gives a very fine view of Provo Falls, 
Which are situated south of the Mormon Zion and at the head of the 
Salt Lake Valley and Cafion. The Falls are in themselves a source 
of much interest. The main fall is at times well] charged with water, 
though generally it is rather a film than a cataract. About two-thirds 
of the distance down the rocks the course is changed, and a very 
attractive curve is formed. In addition to the main fall there are 
lighter ones on the left which join the main body of water and course 


PORTALS OF GRAND RIVER CANON, UTAH. 
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down the valley in one very attractive stream under the verv shadow 
of Mount Nebo, one of the best known and adimired mountains of the 
Territory of Utah. 

The traveler through Utah notes several special features of interest 
on the Green and Grand rivers. The bluffs of the Green River rank 
ainong the most picturesque in the West, and all along the line there 
are rocks of peculiar formation which demand the wonder as well as 
adiniration of all who see them. The “Organ,’’ of which an illustra- 
is given on page 172, may be taken asa type of the most remarkable 
of these formations, though there are others equally peculiar in their 
shape and form. Green River runs through a region of exceptional 
fertility, the country in the rear of the bluffs being a mass of verdure 
and the home of a number of most attractive farms. Within a score of 
miles all is desert; and thus the contrasts are made the more apparent. 

The Grand River is another water-way with an exceptionally 
delightful cafion, the portals of which are shown in the picture above. 

On the opposite page there is an illustration of the Devil's Slide 
in Weber Cafion. This cafion is one of the two chasms about an hour 
an a half's ride north of Salt Lake City. Itisa very peculiar cafion, 
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variety of scenery | ies Pe Sp 
along its banks, and 
being, in many re- 
spects, more attract- 
ive and delightful 
than any other in the 
vicinity. In places 
the walls are not only 
parallel, but so close 
together that there is 
but little space left 
for the river to flow 
through; while at 
others the slope is so 
gradual that it can 
scarcely be called a 
cafion at all. There 
are mountains 1n 
abundance in its close 
vicinity, and the fer- 
tility of the meadow- 
lands around is gen- 
erally of a high order. 

Notwithstanding 
this there are portions 
of the cafion where all 
is rough and rocky. 
There are entrances 
to caverns and caves, 
and there are solitary 
rocks standing high 
up out of the ground, 
absolutely devoid of 
vegetation of any 
kind. Small Mormon 
settlements are seen 
in every direction,and 
where there is any 
timber it is of the most 
varying character. 
On the loftiest sum- 
mits scrub oak, cedar 
and pine are seen; 
while on the lower 
ground near the river- 
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and cottonwood hold 
their own. The river 
varies as much as the 
cafion. In the snow- 
melting season the 
flow is considerable, 
and where the chan- 
nelis narrowed bythe |Beae ek 7 Ae MM is 
rocks there is often a |Maessuiauuenuam dae MM Mes SE OO oe TK RE 

good deal of tumult ) THE DEVIL’S SLIDE, WEBER CANON, UTAH. 


and confusion. Asa 
general rule, however, the flow is gentle and quiet, especially delightful in the cool of the evening, when the light is subdued. The Devil’s 


Slide, which is so accurately illustrated, is the most remarkable feature of Weber Cafion. This not very graceful, but exceedingly appropriate, 
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naine 1s given toa 
mountain some eight 
hundred feet high, cal- 
culating distance and 
height, not from the sea 
level, but fromthe great 
altitude of the sur- 
rounding country. The 
formation of the Slide 
is remarkable in the ex- 
treme, and although 
perhaps it 1s more con- 
splcuous than beauti- 
ful, there is something 
so extraordinary about 
it that the visitor is 
held spell-bound when 
he sees it the first time. 
The mountain is formed 


of dark-red sandstone, 
although the Slide it- 
seit 1s almost white, so 
that there is a contrast 
of color as well as a 
peculiar illustration of 
the marvelous forma- 
tions common not only 


in this and adjoining 
cafions, but throughout almost the whole of the Rocky Mountain region. What may be termed the walls of the Slide stand out twenty or thirty 


feet, and they are nearly parallel, with a space of some eighteen or twenty feet between them. AJl around the edges and on the face of the rock 
scrub oak and light sage undergrowth are seen; and as the passenger is carried by the Slide in the cars, or as he views it from a more convenient 
ees §POt of vantage, he is much 
| impressed with what appears 
| to bea mystery of creation and 
the result of a combination of 
the most remarkable happen- 
ings and circumstances. 

The first illustration on 
this page deals also with the 
red sandstone features of 
Utah. Platte Cafion, in which 
the scene is laid, is another 
of the special objects of attrac- 
tion of Utah, and it is, in many 
respects, as interesting and 
peculiar as its neighbors. In- 
deed, the traveler can spend 
several weeks along the cafions 
of this wonderful Territory 
without seeing even a small 
percentage of the wonders 
which guides and local resi- 
dents never tire of pointing 
out to the visitor from the 
Hast, who for the first time is 
being enlightened as to the 
wonders of a country concern- 
ing which he has been syste- 
be a. 28, matically deceived. 


THE “ORGAN,” GREEN RIVER, UTAH. If time and space permitted 
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it would be interesting to speak at 
length on some of the singular tun- 
nels in this section, of the lonely 
tree on the side of the Union Pacific 
track, which acts as the thousand- 
mile mile-stone from Omaha, and 
of the hot springs and medicinal 
waters which abound in this region, 
so freely spoken of in Mormon liter- 
ature as the Promised Land, and 
which, in some respects, certainly 
reminds the antiquarian historian 
of what we read concerning Pales- 
tine and the chosen country of the 
children of Israel. 

Leaving Utah and crossing the 
boundary into New Mexico, the 
first object of special interest we 
see is the Navajo Church, near Fort 
Wingate. This rock formation, 
which is seen in the illustration on 
the right, is extraordinary in its 
outlines, and marks a spot which is 
crowded with old ruins and where 
Indians of the most unhappy char- 
acter abound in great numbers. 
New Mexico is a very interesting 
Territory, consisting, to a great ex- 
tent, of vast table-lands many thou- 
sand feet above the level of the sea. 
It was once largely a desert country, 
but is rapidly reclaiming its land 
from the sovereignty of sand and 
drought. L 

Its history is even more interest- 
ing than that of Arizona, and dates 
back to the early part of the six- 
teenth century, when a Mexican or 
Spanish nobleman is said to have 
started out in search of new lands 
to conquer, and laid the foundation 
for the present greatness of the 
Territory. There are some eight 
thousand Pueblos still residing 
within its boundaries, retaining all 
their old habits and customs and 
living in the extraordinary way 
already mentioned in this work. 
Our artists have selected four scenes 
in the vicinity of the Pueblo of 
Taos to illustrate the special feat- 
ures of this mode of living, and it 
is doubtful if they could have made 
more suitable selections. 
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THE NAVAJO CHURCH, NEAR FORT WINGATE, NEW MEXICO. 


On the following page there is a general view of the Taos country, with a party of not very happy Indians in the foreground, an old tepee 
and a startling collection of ancient ruins. ‘The Taos Mountains form a general background to the picture and lend to the view a very pleas- 
ant charm. On page 176 we have a street view in the Taos Pueblo, and also an illustration of the old church, which 
has been visited by so many thousands of people. The town of Taos is exceptionally ancient, and consists mainly of two large buildings. 
These are constructed on the communal, or socialistic, plan of general brotherhood, and are five stories high, with innumerable rooms. Adobe 
bricks were used almost exclusively in their production, and the appearance is singular in the extreme. As will be seen by the illustration, the 
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piled upon each other. The 
luxury of inside staircases and 
hallways is unknown, and ac- 
cess to the rooms on the upper 
stories is obtained only by aid 
of ladders of the most primitive 
type. The people seem contented 
if not exceptionally prosperous, 
and their mode of living lacks 
many of the discomforts which 
individuals of ordinary education 
would regard as unavoidable. 
The picture, and those that 
follow it, illustrate the character- 
istics of the country and of its 
very interesting inhabitants in a 
variety of ways, bringing into 
prominence several interesting 
features which we have already 
noted in connection with Ari- 
zona, but which are still more 
conspicuous in New Mexico. 
Particularly do these views em- 
phasize the extreme antiquity of GROUP OF NATIVES, NEAR PUEBLO OF TAOS, NEW MEXICO. 


the people. Juan de Ornate, 
in the course of a very entertaining treatise on the Pueblos of New Mexico, holds that after they had been conquered by the Aztecs of Mexico 


they were allowed to continue their mode of living without molestation, their habits being peaceable in the extreme and their general inclina- 
tions more than friendly in character. Some of the Pueblos are found in valleys, while others are on much higher ground, approached 
only by steps cut in the solid rock. 

A Pueblo village sometimes consists of a series of squares enclosed by buildings two or three hundred feet square and generally three or 


four stories high. In exceptional cases the upper stories overlap, darkening the thoroughfares and making it possible to get from house to 
house without touching /ferva 


firma. ‘The older the Pueblos 
the more skillful the archi- 
tecture seems to have been; 
and the modern buildings 
lack the solid strength of the 
| more ancient ones. 
- In almost every village 
4) three or four “ estufas,’’ or 
sweat-houses, are found; these 
are really cellars carefully 
roofed in, and which, in years 
gone by, were used exclusive- 
ly for bath-houses, council 
chambers and churches. It 
is believed that councils of 
war were frequently held in 
them, and that they played a 
very 1mportant part in ancient 
days in the making of history 
aud the settlement and build- 
ing up of a country in which 
there was a species of civil- 
ization before the days of 
Christopher Columbus. 

Kit Carson’s home is illus- 
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HOME OF KIT CARSON, NEAR TAOS, NEW MEXICO. trated in one of the four views 
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GUNNISON BUTTE, GREEN RIVER, UTAH. 


Nearly eight thousand feet above the level of the sea, right on the borders of a huge plateau ot similar altitude, is the town of Gunnison, which finds employment for 
some three thousand people in mining. Our illustration is of the wonderful butte which has made the town famous among landscape painters. The Green River Cliffs are a 
favorite field for the fossil-hunter, and the buttes, of which the Gunnison is perhaps the most prominent and attractive, give lessons in geology of a character which is perhaps 


not duplicated in any part of the world. The river itself runs through a very attractive country, and, as the illustration shows, the general view is varying and pleasant. The 
sharp bend in the river is well set out in the picture, which is one of the best products of our artists’ ever-useful camera. 
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ef Taos. Kit, or Christopher, [7 css. 
as he was named by his god- gums 3 
fathers and godmothers, if 
he had any, was a native of 
Kentucky, but from boyhood 
he lived the life of a trapper, 
going west in advance of 
civilization, and apparently 
fleeing from Eastern people, 
as they gradually built up 
the country and destroyed it 
for hunting purposes. His 
work among the Indians was 
of a most valuable character, 
because he understood their 
peculiarities and gave them 
credit for the possession of a 
few virtues as well as of in- 
numerable vices. 

In 1855 he drove an im- 
mense flock of sheep over the 
motntains, and after success- 
fully carrying out this appar- 
ently impossible undertak- 
ing, was appointed Indian 
agent in New Mexico. While 
living in the little home illus- 
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TAOS, NEW MEXICO. 
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trated on the preceding page | | Queeeaer oa — 
Ana Om tak oe STREET VIEW IN PUEBLO OF 

he negotiated treaties of im- 

mense importance between the Government and the Indians, and during the civil war his conduct was so meritorious that he was brevetted 


brigadier-general. He never put on cowboy’s or bad man’s airs, but was always gentlemanly in his manners and immensely popular. The 
Many men who have accomplished far less have assumed a dignity 


and importance which 

the hero of Taos never 

| cared for or claimed. 
_| He was a good story- 
| teller when in the pres- 
ence of good listeners, 

but never paraded his 
achievements. He was 
trusted and loved by 


rugged siumnplicity of his home bears out and perpetuates his character. 


“rs 


«f pe ee | | the native Indians, and 
iga ! 3 - | instead of scalps, his 
if ’ | | trophies were treaties. 


When the Government 
a et PR es Bey & gree dja j i was inclined to ignore 
i ade mo, 2 ao !:l ee AOE | its obligations and in- 
Pe | eae | oe ee i} sist on all the good 
faith being on the side 
of their unfortunate 
wards, he was the loud- 
est in his protests, and 
no Official position pro- 
tected a man he consid- 
ered lacking in judg- 
ment or decency. 

He died in 1868, and 
| his grave is immortal- 
ee ee ak ae a AOR See a LS wai Frenne, Sees cas = ized by a very hand- 


THE OLD CHURCH AT. PUEBLO OF TAOS. some monument. 
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FISHING AT WAGON-WHEEL GAP, COLORADO. 


There is more enjoyment to the square inch in this picture than can readily be imagined. ‘The party were caught by our artist enjoying an afternoon at Wagon-Wheel 
Gap, one of the beauty-spots of Colorado. The Gap is a narrow channel cut through a mass of rock, and there is but room for the river and a narrow road in the passage- 
way. The scenery is a magnificent combination of mountains and valleys, and the neighborhood is made the more interesting by the abundance of hot springs in the vicinity. 
Some of the rocks rise abruptly to dizzy heights, as, for instance, the one shown on the right hand of the picture; but the majority are more gradual in their elevation, and 
althcugh there are but few trees on the water’s edge, there are enough to relieve the severity of the scene and provide a pleasant variety in color. 
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In the last few pages | if C | ag 


we have seen ancient ruins 
of almost every description. 
All of them have been of 
interest, notouly onaccount 
of the peculiar architectural 
features displayed, but also 
on account of the reminders 
urancient times andancient 
people which they have 
furnished. It is doubtful 
Whether any of them afford 
more information concern- 
ing an indistinct past 
than the ruins of the Casa 
Grande, which are illus- 
trated on this page. ‘The 
lower picture shows the 
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ruins of the palace, while ff pansy etd a 


. 7 j ; 
the upper one deals with bX 


the massive walls, which 
still remain a striking testi- 
monial to the skill of those 
who constructed them. 
These ruins were first 
discovered about the year | be ee | itd 
1539, and by many people [ii i. ihe tt. 1 Sania tier = is any 
they are regarded as the SSS - =e es 
most conclusive evidence 


FORTIFICATION AND PORTION OF THE CITY WALLS, CASA GRANDE, ARIZONA. 


In existence of the prehistoric civilization of this continent. They are situated on the south side of the Gila River, about four miles from it 
and in the center of a wonderful plateau covering more than twenty square miles. The name Casa Grande means, of course, Grand House, and 


it is appropriate, not because the ruins are larger than others, but because they are so much better preserved. The house is really about 
Say adele eee tatieeeee =e ees forty-five feet wide and 
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sixty-three feet long. Its 
walls are of solid concrete, 
more than five feet thick at 
the base and apparently of 
a strength to resist the rav- 
ages of time for eons to 
come. When first discov- 
ered, the walls stood more 
than forty feet high, or 
more than four and a half 
stories. 

very attempt made to 
Pa Asie gain a little insight into 
cy hoa a the history of the construc- 
tion of the Casa Grande 
has failed, and there is little 
hope now of the mystery 
being solved to any extent. 
The most interesting leg- 
end, for it is nothing more, 
states that this palace of 
Montezuma was erected by 
the Mexicans about the 
year 1450. The story is 
BN a MP Soe OMe ARE AaB 8 MBM ph MS ; 7 that the builders wandered 
PEs oe Pe Re oP ay cies Bm eae ane oa io eet RS i: boii ERE PFI Gs TRL A eh A through the country at the 


RUINS OF A PORTION OF THE PALACE, CASA GRANDE, ARIZONA. instigation of the Evil One, 
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GOVERNOR’S DINING-ROOM IN THE OLD PALACE, SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO. 


and wherever they stopped they built a home for themselves, this 
being one of them. All around the ruin there have been found 
liumense quantities of pottery and earthenware, the very abundance 
of which seem to cast doubt upon the temporary resting place theory; 
and it is reasonable to believe that whoever built the Casa Grande 
built it for a permanent home and resided in it for a lengthy period. 

The illustrations on this and on the following page are of various 
scenes of interest in the ancient city of Santa Fe, and on page 184 
there is a street view which serves in a measure to show how past 
and present are combined in this town. In the year 1640 the La 
Cutdad Real de la Santa le de San Francisco was founded, or, definitely, 
more than two centuries ago it was the capital of New Mexico. 
According to soine authorities the city was founded in the very first 
days of the seventeenth century, and its name, which is the Spanish 
equivalent for the True City of the Holy Faith of St. Francis, shows 


what a strong religious spirit instigated the pioneers, or crusaders, 
who were its sponsors. ‘To-day the city, with its fortunately abbrevi- 
ated name, contains many buildings and monuments which have 
survived the flight of time and carry one back in imagination to the 
days when the enthusiastic Spaniards and Mexicans commenced the 
work of building. 

The illustration on this page is of the dining-room of the old 
palace of Santa Fe, and is selected as a type of the remarkable struct- 
ural survival referred to. Two hundred years ago people built not 
for a decade or a generation but for centuries, and this wonderful 
palace has actually served as the official residence, reception hall and 
legislative chamber for upwards of ninety territorial governors, of 
whom rather more than three-fourths recognized Spanish rule. The 
palace has survived all the changes in government and ownership of 
New Mexico, and has gone through all the vicissitudes without any 
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serious evidences of decay. 
When we visited the palace 
for the purpose of obtaining 
a view of the dining-room, we 
were shown enough relics to 
form a first-class museum. 
One of the most interesting 
maps ever seen is hung in the 
building. California is repre- 
sented on this as an island in 
the Pacific Ocean, and the 
guesses made at the bounda- 
ries of land and seas in the 
Western Hemisphere do more 
credit to the imagination of 
the designers than to their 
geographical research. There 
are countless pictures, prob- 
ably beyond appraisement by Sag af } °F EBEE | Hi 
dollars and cents, some of JEGUER,E | MUR RBSRL RA: Gem mmm eet At Gh 2G! Malai tia i bee erie) 0) ee 
them immortalizing saints JPREBeeP of ae: ri = we PPE EPRRE LUE 2e 45 wage: geen A 
and heroes, and others repre- habs ee 
senting very ancient agricult- : 
ural implements and even 
heathen deities. There are a ae 3 = 
also evidences of the old days EC Sa es re eS : 
of the Inquisition, when the THE PLAZA, SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO. 
Church was in supreme 
authority, and when men were doomed to death and terrible punishment by tribunals which sat with closed doors and in subterranean court-rooms. 
This old palace, one story high, with its enormous flat roof, is not the only feature of interest in Santa Fe, though it is naturally the most 
attractive and the hardest to accustom one's self to. It occupies one side of the Plaza, which is illustrated on this page, and which, among other 
features of interest, is now specially distinguished for its monument to United States soldiers, which is plainly shown in the picture. The 
military headquarters, also 
| ea illustrated on this page, are 
a y | naturally much more modern 
© © intheirconstruction, although 
due deference has been paid 
to local ideas of architecture, 
which are so thoroughly estab- 
: lished that no amount of edu- 
: a % ; cation or persuasion would 
PTL TLLUAMAMM change 
Be eet The street view of this city, 
shown on page 184, is eloquent 
of the combinations and con- 
trasts of this remarkable Ter- 
ritory Which is now a new and 
proud member of the sister- 
hood of States. Santa Fe, 
and indeed the whole of New 
Mexico, is very fortunate in 
the matter of its climate. The 
air is drier than in any other 
portion of the United States, 
the humidity being about one- 
half that of States and Terri- 
tories of similar latitude. The 
rain-fall averages about two 
ASCE inches a year, and the dryness 


UNITED STATES MILITARY HEADQUARTERS, SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO. of the atmosphere takes away 
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GRAND VIEW OF CANON RIO LAS ANIMAS, COLORADO. 


The Cafion of the Rio Las Animas lies between Durango and Silverton. It is a weird and remarkable valley, its full name being the Rio der Las Animas per Ditas, 
meaning the River of Lost Souls. Railroad tracks are laid through it, and our illustration shows two powerful locomotives dragging a train along what appears to be an 
impossible route. Another special feature that this Canon possesses is the fretfulness of the little river, which seems to be constantly resenting the narrowness of its bed and 
giving vent in a mass of foam to its objection to being imprisoned between rocks and boulders and precipitous walls. A ride through the Canon suggests so many imaginary 
dangers that sight is generally lost of the many really beautiful scenes which are passed, and which are hardly duplicated elsewhere. 
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from the heat its most over- 
powering qualities. Indeed, 
there is much less excess of 
temperature in either direc- 
tion in New Mexico than in 
other southern and southwest- 
ern districts; and the health 
returns are of a inost satisiac- 
tory character. 

To many of our west=rn 
readers this old city, accord- 
ing to some authorities the 
most ancient on the continent, 
awakens memories of interest 
because of the great trail, or 
road, which passes through 
it. The Santa Fe trail, be- | : ee Beate Me i+ 
fore the days of railroads, was (Mees = icf et ee ae. be Re oS S a *, Oye UP pda 
the great highway to the ex- |/ eg ie i ¥ 3 . = | OM ke meee Py pew En Sh tae en Be 
treme West and Southwest. 

Pioneers, home-seekers and 
traders passed along it by 
the hundred thousand, their 
wagons cutting deep ruts into 
the soft soil, and often break- 
ing down under the extreme 
pressure of hard work and 
rough usage. No macadam- _ ——————E —_ 
ized road marked out the CAMP OF CINNAMON BEAR 


course of the trail, which 
simply crossed vast stretches of prairie and unirrigated desert, avoiding hills where possible, and generally preferring to go round an obstruction 
than over it. In width the trail varied 


from twenty to more than one hundred 
feet, being widest where the ground was 
softest, the condition of the soil rendering 
it necessary to more frequently turn to the 
right and left in search of an approximately 
solid roadway. 

This trail, which afforded at least an 
apology for a road half-way across the con- 
tinent, can still be traced for hundreds of 
miles, and our artists rode over it in a 
wagon for a considerable distance. 
But the railroads, notably the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe, have robbed it of 
nine-tenths of its glory, and it no longer 
Witnesses the scenes of old. rains of 
‘“prairie schooners,’’ or muslin-covered 
wagons, often made up a procession over 
half a mile long, and a thriving trade was 
carried on at the various recognized halting 
points. Many of the best built farm houses 
along the trail were inns and stores, at a 
time when no one thought of the towns and 
cities which have deprived them of their 
monopoly, or of the railroads which have 
so completely diverted travel and custom 
from them. 

: On the opposite page an illustration is 


CLIFF HOUSES, GILA HOT SPRINGS, NEW MEXICO. given of the Royal Gorge, one of the wonders 
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THE ROYAL GORGE, COLORADO. 
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of Colorado, and of the entire IiI= 7 | ae ees Pea pee goer a 
Southwest. The Grand Cafion |_ | | | 3 edt i 
of the Arkansas, of which the 
Royal Gorge is a part, is about 
eight miles in length, while |. 
the Gorge, which is illustrated 
so accurately in this number, : 
extends about half the length. —_— 
Of the Cafion itself, and of the 
terrific Gorge, too much can 
scarcely be said in description 
ofits grandeur. An able writer 
thus describes his first peep 
into it from the summit: 
‘“‘Cowards at heart, pale of 
face, and with painful breath, 
we slowly crawl on hands and 
knees to the ledge, and as the 
fated murderer feels the knot- 
ted noose fall down over his 
head, so we feel as our eyes 
extend bevond the rocks to 
catch one awful glimpse of the 
eternity of space. Few dare 
to look more than once, and | — 
one glance suffices fora com- | | ey | Sends | Rs as oe 
Prchenicion Or LHS misaatns © < STREET VIEW IN NATIVE SECTION OF SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO. 


the word ‘depth’ never before 
dreamed of and never afterward forgotten. The Gorge is three thousand feet clear depth, and the most precipitous and sublime in its proportions 


of any chasm on the continent. The opposite wall towers hundreds of feet above us, and if possible to imagine anything more terrifying than 
the position on this side, that upon the other would be, were its brinks safe to approach.”’ 

It is over twenty years since this very graphic description of the Gorge was written. Since then the Grand Cafion of the Colorado 
has been more fully explored, and so far as depth is concerned, the Royal Gorge naturally has to take second place. It is, however, more 
remarkable in some respects even than the marvelous cafion which outpoints it in depth and length. In many places the walls of the Gorge 


are very close, and it seems as though the huge rocks had split asunder just far enough to allow the Arkansas River to run through and leave 
Se = enough space for human in- 


genuity and engineering skill 

to lay a railroad track. 
4 The work of laying this 
\ | track along the brink of the 
| river ought to rank among 
| ‘| the engineering feats of the 
nineteenth century. In places 
there was sufficient space for 
the track, but for miles it was 
necessary to blast away an 
opening, and the engineers 
had often to commence several 
hundred feet above the river- 
level and work downwards. 
Thousands of tons of rock 
were thus hurled into the 
Arkansas River, whose bed 
vas already far too narrow for 
its purpose,'so that at times the 
stream 1s now tempestuous and 
tumultuous in the extreme. 
| a The curves in the Cafion 
ee ae ot ie 21s di Be é a : | are terrific. In our illustra- 
PUEBLO OF TESUQUE, NEW MEXICO. tion one of the double curves 1s 
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MOUNTAIN OF THE HOLY CROSS, COLORADO. 


No feature in the Rockies is more extraordinary than this. The Mountain of the Holy Cross is not noted for its great altitude, but for the perfect formation of a cross 
near its summit. Nearly mathematically accurate in its proportions, this cross sets the traveler thinking; and many a thousand knee has been bowed before it while utterance 
was given to the watch-word, /z hoc stgno vinces. The cross is formed by a deep crevice down the center, with another crevice which forms the cross-beam. These crevices 
are filled all the year round with snow, so that one sees a spotless cross of white, and a dark background of granite rock. There are several snow-filled crevices on the adjoining 
hills, but none of them can compare in interest or grandeur with the almost supernatural outline seen on the Mountain of the Holy Cross. 
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shown, and it will be un- 
derstood how difficult it 1s 
to operate a railroad under 
these circumstances. In 
many places the rock- 
bound sides of the Canon 
recede gradually up to a 
height of about five hun- 
dred feet. Then they curve 
inwards again so that ata 
height of one or two thou- 
sand feet there is often less 
space between the rocks 
than at the very base of the 
abyss. It looks as though 
enough rock to crusha hun- 
dred trains would fallon the 
locomotive and cars; and 
ti.uid passengers are wisest |e : cs aacgigeaaneees es Y 
When they refrain from —* 
looking out of the windows. 
There is really but little 
danger, because every inch 
of the route has been tested, | 
and they are fortunate who | Bags SS Rae ee eh; | 
can place due reliance on THE PYRAMIDS, PERRY PARK, COLORADO. 
the judgment of the engi- 
neers who accomplished the great work of track-laying and hold themselves responsible for the safety of passengers. Entirely apart from the 
railroad journey, with the river on the one side, a perpendicular precipice on the other, and a wall of rock just across the narrow river-bed, the 
Cafion is full of interest and sources of wonder. Grace Greenwood, speaking of the scenic wonders of the Canon and Gorge, says very prettily: 
“T was lost in silent joy when I came to look down into the Royal Gorge. It is grander than the Yosemite, because of its color, which is 
everywhere dark with rich porphyry tints. So awful was the chasm, so stupendous were the mountain steeps around it, so gloomy were the 
woods, so strange and lonely and 
sad and out of the world seemed the 
whole wild scene, that it recalled 
to me the lines in the /xferno: 


Bis 
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‘Right in the midst 
Of that abominable region yawns 
A spacious gulf profound.’ 


‘““T am amazed that there is no 
more said of it and written about it. 
: , | 2 To me it is infinitely more impress- 
nee ae ct sii aes gtie a Pe | ive than Niagara.’’ 
Cis PE ws ae a Pa aes oe The sentiment in the last sen- 
tence is one to which we have 
given expression several times in 
“Our Own Country.’’ The Royal 
Gorge certainly deserves very much 
more fame and eulogy than it has 
ever obtained. Sometimes the 
granite walls form a succession of 
craggy ledges broken up into count- 
less gorges and fissures. At other 
places the Cajfion itself is but one 
fissure with parallel walls, and it 
frequently happens that the mass 
of rock 1n the river below creates a 
succession of little falls and masses 
a _ e, e Ss of foam, whose pure whiteness con- 
PROFILE ROCKS, PERRY PARK, COLORADO. trasts strangely with the varying 


THE TOLL-GATE, MOUNT OURAY, COLORADO. 


We see here the junction of three 


The old toll-gate, with the frame house and the primitive, although effective, bar 
The burro, that indispensable beast of burden for mountain 


This is a very characteristic view of a portion of Mount Ouray, showing the toll-gate on the fairly well-kept road. 


distinct gorges, with a fall of water rushing down into the depths below. 
used to stop the progress of any who object to paying toll, are all eloquent of the situation. 
traveling, is well represented, and the picture generally gives as good an idea of mountain climbing, under the most pleasant conditions possible, as could well 


be devised. Here and there the Ouray Road has narrow stretches and dangerous curves, but generally it is fairly easy traveling. 
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colors of the rock above. For hundreds of feet in succession the walls 
are so close that the sun cannot penetrate, and all below is darkness. 
Farther on, the Cafion opens up more generously, the sides slope more 
naturally, and bush cactus and other species of vegetation, which seem 
to thrive where ordinary vegetable and tree growth could have no chance 
at all, vary the monotony of one of the grandest scenes on earth. 

We could linger pleasantly in the Royal Gorge filled with grandeur 
and sublimity, but the other scenes and pictures demand attention, 
and we must leave this mass of marvels and glance for a moment at the 
views on page 182. The first of these shows a party of cinnamon bear 
hunters camping in one of the delightful retreats of a State which is 
great because of its countless natural wonders, its mining resources, its 
agricultural possibilities, and its picturesque scenery. The other picture 
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on the same page gives a view of the cliff houses at Gila Hot Springs. 
The distance of these springs from the general centers of crowded 
city life has rather kept them in the background as a favorite health 
resort, though in many respects they equal, and indeed excel, any 
that are found elsewhere. Analyses of the water in these and other 
adjoining springs reveal the existence of very powerful health-giving 
and restoring ingredients; and the phenomenon of hot and cold 
springs side by side 1s also furnished. 

The views on page 186 deal with two of the most characteristic 
scenes in Perry Park, Colorado, which is one of the inost remarkable 
natural parks in the world. The action of wind and sand-storms, 
spoken of in early numbers of this work, is seen in the perfect forma- 
tion of the Profile Rocks and of the Pyramids, which, being composed 
of soft sandstone, yield readily to atmospheric and kindred influences. 
On this page there is an artist’s gem, showing one of the many falls 
in Williams Cafion. Like so many falls we have already seen, where 
the volume of water is not sufficient to form a cataract, but produces 
rather a very beautiful film of lace-like appearance, the Fall is known 
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FALLS IN WILLIAMS CANON, COLORADO. 
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CHIPPETA FALLS, COLORADO. 


This illustration shows the Chippeta Falls. The Falls are of little importance so far as the volume of water is concerned, but the illustration is of value as 
showing very accurately the nature of the boundary walls of the Black Cajion of the Gunnison River. This Cafion is so narrow at its base that there is scarcely 
room for a single-track railroad to be operated between the closely approaching walls. In several parts the ascent is as precipitous as in the illustration, and in 
places the upper strata overhang to the extent of several feet. Right facing the Chippeta Falls, the ascent is quite gradual, and in place of bare rock there is 
quite a liberal assortment of trees and shrubs. The Cafion is far less deep than others mentioned in this number, but it has many features of great interest. 


BEAR CREEK FALLS, NEAR OURAY, COLORADO. 


as the Bridal Veil. It is seen best at sunset, when the peculiar shade 
formed by the light body of water makes its influence the more apparent 
and obvious. 

On the same page, and also on this page, falls of a much grander 
character are shown. ‘She former, the Cascade at Ouray, dashes out of 
the rock through a narrow channel cut by the water, and falls to a great 
depth below. The Bear Creek Falls are much more heavily charged 
with water, and in certain seasons of the year are able to rank with the 
most imposing falls in the country. 

The Ouray district is interesting, not only for its mineral wealth, 
but also for the abundance of beautiful scenery in the neighborhood. 
The town of Ouray is situated nearly eight thousand feet above the level 
of the sea, and is on the bank of a very picturesque river, with massive 
mountains around in every direction. Mount Ouray itself is fourteen 
thousand feet high, and is one of the loftiest elevations of the Southwest, 
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From the summit of the mountain, away up in the region of the 
clouds, everything below seems small and insignificant; and seen 
where the railroad crosses the mountains at Marshall’s Pass, some 
eleven thousand feet high, the cafions and rocks below look very 
small indeed to the beholder. 

The extinct crater of Ouray affords food for much inspection and 
interest, and all down the sides of the mountains there are a succes- 
sion of precipices, rocks and eminences which seem to defy identifi- 
cation and location. Within a mile of the town is the old Mineral 
Farm, forty acres in extent and rich in the extreme in silver ore. 
Near the foot of the mountain hot springs abound, and on the slope 
there are several large and attractive cafions, a scene in one of which 
our artist has illustrated. Thirty years ago a great deal was hoped 
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SULTAN MOUNTAIN, BAKER’S PARK, COLORADO. 


Sultan Mountain, illustrated on this page, ranks among the most picturesque and attractive eminences in Colorado. In the foreground there is an accurate representation 
of Baker’s Park, with numerous undulations of the surface, an abundance of stunted shrubbery, and with the rising ground on the left looking almost like a nursery garden, 
so uniform are the parallel rows of trees and shrubs. The mountain itself in the background is one of those snow-clad peaks so numerous in the Rocky Mountain section. 
From its summit the view in every direction is attractive and full of variation, and the scene generally is one of more than ordinary interest to the lover of the picturesque 
and of the weird and teautiful. Excursion parties to the park and mountain are almost invariably included in Colorado tours. 
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dinary coloring and unique formation of the rocks. Sandstone of 
every description abounds, and in the course of time this has assumed 
shades and hues which are a delight to the artist and to the lover of 
the picturesque. Small waterfalls and a number of large cascades are 
also seen in the course of a journey through this wonderful Pass; and 
in its near vicinity there are caves of the most interesting character. 
In some of these there seems to be absolutely no limit to the interest 
or wonder. 

The concluding illustration in this number gives a scene in the 
little mining town of Empire, in the Clear Creek country. The 
population is not very large, and all the men are engaged in mining; 
gold as well as silver being found in the neighborhood. The illus- 
tration shows the belle of the town ringing the bell of the principal 
boarding-house to notify the men that dinner is ready and that the 
best that the market will afford, to quote from the notice in the office, 
has been cooked and prepared for the benefit of the hungry workers 


and any casual guests whom curiosity or business may have attracted 
to the neighborhood. 
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ALONG THE UTE PASS, COLORADO. 


from the Ouray district in the way of mining, and most glittering 
reports were sent ot. Although in the natural order of events some 
of the estimates were unduly optimistic, the yield of the white metal 
has been very large and very remunerative. Many handsome fortunes 
have been made, especially by the early workers, who disposed of the 
product before the recent decline in the market price of silver reduced 
so greatly the profit from mining, and called forth such a vigorous 
outcry. 

The above illustration deals with Ute Pass, one of the finest 
mountain scenes in this country. It is in the neighborhood of Pike’s 
Peak, which in itself makes it a matter of special interest. A railroad 
journey in this vicinity is rather an adventure than a mere question 
of transportation, and the efforts made by the locomotive to ascend 
some of the terrific grades seem to call for the sympathy and even 
assistance of the passengers. In summer this is bad enough, and 
travel is quite difficult; but in winter, when the snow is heavy, the 
difficulties are increased a hundred-fold, and even the cog-wheel loco- 
motives find it difficult to make any progress. = meena 

Ute Pass is something more than a mere depression of the surface [gue 
between two mountains, sought after by travelers who wish to avoid | 
the loss of time and labor caused by excessively heavy and hard a ee TS Site 
climbing. In one section of the Pass the yawning abyss and the TS ee eae ne a 
abrupt rise of the precipice on either side is almost alarming; and all ———— : 
along the route there are matters of interest in the way of extraor- BELLE AND THE BELL AT EMPIRE, COLORADO. 
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In the following pages we 
will be taken through the 
Garden of the Gods, intro- 
duced to several of the most 
remarkable scenic features of 
Colorado, and then initiated 
somewhat into the mysteries 
of gold and silver mining. 
The illustrations on pages 
193 and 195 are of Ute Pass, 
the views being more com- 
prehensive than that given 
on page 192, and on 
a larger scale. The beauties 
of the Pass, and its winding 
road, are well shown in the 
two pictures. The Pass was 
used for many years by the 
Ute Indians, who made it 
a trail to Manitou Springs, 
whose medicinal virtues they 
discovered long before white 
people dreamt of them. 

For generations Manitou 
was the Mecca of thousands 
of Colorado Indians, who 
journeyed for miles to it with 
their sick. Except for sure- 
footed ponies and burros, the 
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CLEAR CREEK VALLEY, NEAR EMPIRE, COLORADO. 


Cafion and Pass were useless for purposes of traffic, but in 1872 El Paso County appropriated twenty thousand dollars for the purpose of making 


a wagon-road a distance of two anda half miles through the most inaccessible portions of the Cafion. 
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This road is in good condition and 
provides a most beautiful drive for 
excursionists. It follows the course 
of the Fontaine-que-Bouille, which in 
many places runs between rocks 
several feet higher than the road. 
This latter finally crosses the river 
and gives access to the summit of 
Rainbow Falls, also bringing the trav- 
eler to the Manitou Grand Caverns. 
With but one or two exceptions 
these caverns are the most extensive 
in the country. There is a very pleas- 
ant reception-room, where guides are 
ready to take the travelers through 
the marvelous subterranean passages, 
in which they are shown the grand 
organ with its natural stalactite pipes, 
which are most admirable tuning 
forks with a compass of two octaves; 
as well as the bridal chamber, one of 
the most beautiful underground 
rooms, or chambers, ever seen. 
Leaving the caverns, the old Ute 
Indian trail can be taken to Manitou 
itself. Here the wonder- and pleasure- 
hunter can sojourn for weeks with 
great interest and advantage. The 
first full description of this resort 
was written in 1847 by a European 
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tourist. At that time the 
place was in the posses- 
sion of wild beasts and 
Indians, and it is difh- 
cult to say which he 
dreaded the most. He 
was quite alone, but 
fought his way through 
all his difficulties and 
dangers, and returned 
uninjured. 

The fame of Manitou 
spread abroad rapidly, 
and now it is looked 
upon as one of the most 
desirable points in the 
States. One of the fin- 
est bath-houses in the 
world is found here, the 
water being drawn from 
Navajo Spring, which is 
as replete with curative 
power now as it was in 
the days when Indians 
traveled for weeks to 
gain access to it. Mani- 
tou has about fifteen 
hundred inhabitants all 
the year round, but a 
census taken during the 
season would reveal the 
presence of at least five 
thousand people in the 
village and resort. 

While in the neigh- 
borhood of Ute Pass and 
Manitou, the European 
tourist referred to, 
George F. Ruxton, found 
what he described as 
‘“two remarkable buttes 
of lead conglomerate, 
which appear in the dis- 
tance like tablets cut in 
the mountain sides.”’ 

This phenomenon was 
the gateway of the Gar- 
den of the Gods, and his 
terse description was cer- 
tainly accurate. Several 
illustrations 1n this num- 
ber, notably those on 
pages 199, 200, 201, 208 
and 208, deal with the 
Garden and some of its 
remarkable features. It 
is not known just why 
this name was given to the valley and its marvelous contents; the most reasonable explanation seeming to be that the exquisite and peculiar 
formations are apt to suggest supernatural work, and also to account for some of the traditions which exist in the neighborhood, and which are 
very gravely narrated to visitors. The Garden of the Gods is in the valley through which Monument Creek runs, and it lies along the base ot 
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the mountains north of Colo- 
rado City. Monument Creek 
Cafion is for several miles 
more or less of a gorge, but 
where it is called the Garden 
of the Gods the valley widens 
out considerably, and the 
Garden is about a mile and a 
half long and half a mile 
wide. 

It is entered by a very at- 
tractive road from Manitou on 
the way towards Colorado 
City. At the very entrance 
is found the Balanced Rock, 
illustrated on page 200. This | : ee ee pS ee 
rock is an enormous boulder | ‘ J oe pe ‘ my eee. | oa ; 
just to the left of the road, |) “3 AE eh nl gee ae 
and so peculiarly formed that 
it presents the appearance of 
_a hugh pyramid resting on 
avery narrow base and being 
accurately balanced. Just to , ba : wa. 2 : | 
the right of this there is a |S sS-ceqiegra arcs pte Da, pre iy. Ae le ae em ie CE Ee Ley iS 
steep wall of stratified stone, | | NT ae at tiked ds DY oe te eb lee ae ag 
out of the crevices of which 
evergreens and vines have 
grown in great profusion, cov- 
ering up the face and giving 
ita green and pleasant appearance. When one gets within the Garden itself he finds a great variety of wonders awaiting him. According to 
several descriptions it would be imagined that it was merely a dreary waste, with the monotony relieved by grotesque rocks. This is not strictly 

correct, because in parts the 
undergrowth is luxurious, 
and there are trees which, 
while they do not compare 
with the mammoths of the 
forest but a few miles distant, 
are still trees exceptional both 
in sizeand beauty.. Theshrub- 
bery growth is particularly 
attractive, and the botanist 
finds a great deal to interest 
him in every possible manner. 

Of the peculiar rocks too 
much can scarcely be said. 
Pillars abound on every side, 
and they seem to be of almost 
every known color, the sand- 
stone and granite being black, 
red, white, blue and gray in 
various points. The mixtures 
of color are rendered the more 
remarkable by streaks of dif- 
ferent hues where the rocks 
have been dyed in conse- 
namin a | quence of the presence of min- 
a ee es na RY sal ) | erals and metals of every de- 
oe “i scription. Every variety of 
ion yellow and orange is seen, 
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THE FRANKLIN HERMITAGE, GEORGETOWN, COLORADO. 
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FISHING IN CLEAR CREEK, COLORADO. and no artist could succeed 


THE “LIONESS,” MINTURN, COLORADO. 


This is another of the peculiar and almost inexplicable formations of rocks in Colorado. The summit of the mountain in the picture is a most perfect imitation, 
or likeness, of a lioness; not only the head, but also the back, of the queen of the forest being reproduced in rock and sandstone. The Indians tell a remarkable 
story concerning this mountain with its animal-like summit. This is that an enormous lioness was sent by one of the gods to punish an erring tribe. An appeal was 
made to a more powerful deity, and the animal was turned to stone while crouching on the mountain ready to spring upon its fated victims in the valley beneath. 
This story is told by members of different tribes, and is always so arranged as to make the crime in the story lie upon the heads of some other hostile or extinct tribe. 
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in producing so many shades 
with the best materials at his 
command. A well-known writer, 
speaking of the marvelous forma- 
tions in this solitary valley, says: 

‘The tall isolated rocks that 
surmount a hill, sometimes 
round, but always even and 
smooth as the work of the finest 
chisel; the immense columns and 
fantastic figures upon the walls 
of rock that line the valley for 
niles; the solitary mountains 
upon the plain, fashioned like 
fortresses or rising like Gothic 
cathedrals; the long lines of 
rock embankments, one above 
another, formed sometimes into 
squares like a vast fort, and 
again running along for miles, 
a hundred feet above the valley, 
looking like the most perfect of 
railway embankments, with an 
Open space occasionally for a 
water-course; these and kindred 
original fashions of nature, with 
details indescribable and pictur- 
esque, are a constant excitement 
and inspiration to the traveler.’’ 
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When the Garden is first entered it seems almost impossible to realize that nature alone has fashioned the rocks and pillars into their 
peculiar shapes. If, however, one sojourns in the valley long enough to be overtaken by a heavy wind-storm, a good deal of the mystery is 
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solved. When the wind is very high it takes up 
a great deal of sharp sand, and when this strikes 
the spectator’s face, he realizes that it has consider- 
able power in the way of cutting and carving. The 
sand-showers are quite strong enough to cut deeply 
into the sandstone rocks and pillars, and when, as 
is frequently the case, whirlwinds are formed by 
the peculiar variations in grade, the circular form 
of most of the pillars explains itself. The granite 
and sandstone is of as many degrees of hardness 
as of color. Hence, one portion of a pillar is often 
worn away more than another, and this accounts 
for the overhanging appearance of many of the 
columns, and to some measure for the weird 
resemblances many of them have to beasts and 
birds, and even human beings. 

In the evening, at the first approach of twilight. 
the Garden’s monstrosities are seen at their best. 
Then the colors, if less marked than in the morn- 
ing, are more beautiful, and the snowy-white back- 
ground of the mountains which surround the valley 
lend an additional charm and form another contrast. 

On other pages some of the special features of 
the Garden are described in detail, while among 
the other grotesque features, so suggestive of super- 
natural agency, a pilgrim, staff in hand, an enor- 
mous sandstone frog, an almost perfect elephant, and 
the beautiful gateway formed of bright red rock, 
are deserving of special mention. One of the great 
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GARDEN OF THE GODS AND PIKE’S PEAK. 


This is one of the best views of the Garden of the Gods and Pike’s Peak ever obtained by a camera. 


After several attempts our artists finally located a spot whence they 
could obtain an almost perfect bird’s-eye view of the most romantic and at the same time remarkable section of the Garden, with the snow-capped mountain in the rear. A 


careful study of this picture will be of great assistance to those reading the description of the Garden in this number. The massive rocks, the singular scattering of undergrowth, 


and the roads and pathways which look as though they had been surveyed and platted out by an expert landscape gardener, are all eloquent of the beauties and wonders of 
this delightful retreat and masterpiece of nature. Even the varying shades of the rocks are accurately delineated in the picture. 


200 


attractions to visitors is the 
village of prairie dogs adjoin- 
ing the Garden. This ranks 
among the largest and best 
kept prairie-dog towns in the 
country, and much amuse- 
ment 1s derived from watch- 
ing the antics of the peculiar 
little creatures, and of the sad- 
looking owls which persist 1n 
sharing quarters with them. 
The other attractions are so 
numerous that arrangements 
for a protracted tour are gen- 
erally badly interfered with 
by the lengthy stay which the 
tourist almost always makes 
in this more than delightful 
and singularly remarkable 
Colorado wonder. 

On this page an illustra- 
tion is given of the Summit 
house observatory andthe U.S. 
signal service station perched 
more than fourteen thousand 
feet above the level of the sea. 
Other views of this grand 
mountain are given in this 
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SUMMIT OF PIKE’S PEAK AND OBSERVATORY. 


number, and Pike’s Peak may be said to compete with Manitou and the Garden of the Gods for the position of first favorite among tourists in 
this portion of Colorado. ‘The mountain was discovered nearly ninety years ago by Major Zebulon Pike, who, while forcing his way across the 
plains, with their mass of bewildering cross-trails and the great dangers from hostile Indians, saw this mountain when more than a hundred 


BALANCED ROCK (SPECIAL VIEW). 


miles distant. He immediately named it ‘‘ Snow 
Mountain,’’ a most appropriate name, because the 
summit 1s covered with the ‘‘beautiful’’ through- 
out the entire year. 

The first ascent of the mountain, whose name 
has since been changed in honor of its discoverer, 
was a matter of great difficulty. Major Pike, with 
three of his soldiers, tried hard to reach the snow- 
capped peak, but after a number of efforts he aban- 
doned the attempt and made an entry in his diary 
to the effect that ‘‘no human being could ascend to 
the summit of the tremendous peak.’’ To-day the 
ascent is comparatively easy, although to make it 
so a great engineering feat was necessary. 

In the picture on page 200 a glimpse is seen of 
the little train which has made the ascent. ‘The 
cog-wheel railroad, up which it has climbed, was 
constructed several years ago. ‘The first attempt 
made was to construct a road with a succession of 
curves and grades, but this proving impossible, a 
cog-wheel railroad was substituted, and grading 
commenced at the summit in the fall of 1889. The 
average ascent per mile is more than thirteen hun- 
dred feet, and there are two cog roads to expedite 
travel and insure safety. The brake-power is 
admirable, and a train running at the rate of eight 
miles an hour can be stopped in a space of twenty 
inches. The engine pushes the cars up the hill so 
as to avoid the possibility of coupiings breaking. 


SEAL AND BEAR, GARDEN OF THE GODS (SPECIAL VIEW). 


This is another view of the Garden of the Gods, with the mountains in the rear and our artists’ buggy in the foreground to the left. Right in front of the horse the rock 
is so formed that it looks for all the world as though a seal had been petrified while clinging to its side. In another place there is an almost perfect representation of a bear, 
and, indeed, the mass of rock is so grotesquely shaped that imagination runs wild while gazing upon it. No two persons can examine it and comment on the shapes for the first 
time without the conversation shaping itself somewhat on the lines of the amusing dialogue between Hamlet and Polonious, in which occurred the million-times quoted expression, 
‘This tedious old fool.’’ A man, however, need not be simulating madness in order to discover incongruous and apparently absurd resemblances in rock formations such as these. 
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Arrived at the summit, the trav- 
eler 1s amply rewarded for the 
difficulties he has encountered 
and the imaginary dangers he has 
overcome. Huge masses of rock, 
which have found a resting place 
on various portions of the mount- 
ain side, arrest the eye, and there 
are countless waterfalls, peaks and 
little bridges of great interest. 
Everything is, of course, abso- 
iutely silent, and there is a feeling 
of solitude which is awe-inspir- 
ing. Sometimes a storm over- 
takes the mountain climbers, and 
they then are treated to an enter- 
tainment which 1s perhaps a little 
too exciting to be satisfactory. 
Tiny brooks are in a few minutes 
converted into rushing water- 
courses and cataracts, and in 
place of the silence there 1s rum- 
bling and roaring of a very 1m- |B jg | al Be . 
ec ENTRANCE TO A COLORADO SILVER MINE. 


Garfield Mountain, on the 
Willams Fork of the Grand River, does not, of course, compare with Pike’s Peak in height, but it is very picturesque, and the view, as given 


on page 194, needs neither introduction nor recommendation to the reader. On pages 194 and 196 there are views of Clear Creek, near Empire. 
This, again, is a beauty-spot well worth a visit. Clear Creek Valley has been brought into prominence on account of its mining activity; 
but independent of this it deserves special notice. The facilities for fishing are admirable; and for excursion and picnic parties there is every- 


thing the heart can desire. On page 196 an illustration is given of the Franklin Hermitage, erected about eleven years ago, in the Clear Creek 
district. The town of Georgetown 


has outgrown most of its rural sim- 
plicity, but in the early days of the 
Hermitage its enterprising owner 
nade it a sort of ‘‘ inquire within for 
everything’’ and a general merchan- 
dise establishment of a very compre- 
hensive character. A century agoa 
hunter after eccentricities discovered 
in the town of Plymouth, England, 
a little store with a sign above the 
window which read: 


‘‘Bibles, blacking-balls and bacon, 
Godly books and treacle.”’ 
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So perfect is the photograph of the 
Hermitage, that the sign over the 
door can be easily read without the 
aid of a magnifying glass; and it will 
be observed that the record for com- 
prehensiveness, supposed to be held 
by the Plymouth establishment, 
easily belongs to this quaint little 
establishment in the mining region 
of one of the greatest of our Western 
States. 

Several illustrations on this and 
adjoining pages deal with the great 
: - mining industry of Colorado. This 
wi Eg tea : sei * TT OR SIM TE Phe te th OO is not a work of statistics, and even 
PROSPECTORS IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. if it were, space would prevent a 
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CATHEDRAL SPIRES, GARDEN OF THE GODS. 


This is another very successful photograph, the scene being laid in the Garden of the Gods, with the Cathedral Spires as the most prominent feature. We have already observed 
how wind and sand-storms have fashioned the rocks into strange resemblances to animals of every description; and here we see how the same agency has cut away solid rock until 
only the hardest parts remain. These look, from a distance, exactly like the ruins of cathedral spires over 100 feet high, and even on close inspection the idea is not by any means 
dispelled. There is something almost supernatural in the appearance of the spires, and a feeling of reverence is unavoidable when they are approached. No feature in the Garden 
illustrates more thoroughly what has been said elsewhere in this number about the action of the sand-storms and the varying resisting power of the rock. 
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detailed statement of the re- 
markable work done in Colo- 
rado. The first discoveries of 
gold were made during the 
fifties, and in 1859 placer and 
creek mining were both car- 
ried on quite extensively on [Rigaaas aK Bre We ea eg eee re 
South Boulder and South |Risaamammaa flap nO te , Soee xenerererunrany 
Clear Creek. In the same | ie oe ae ty : 
year the town of Golden was 
platted, and an immense num- 
ber of small mining camps 
were formed. In 1860 mining 
became general, especially 
between the Saint Vrain and 
the Arkansas. Eastern men 
came in large numbers, and 
surface digging was carried 
on with great activity. | : Si 
Those were the days when |e aes Ty Nt, es aes Seige OD Peat eg 
money was loaned at twenty- ) | RON ae ae i Te : 
five per cent., and when the 
common necessaries of life 
cost five or ten times the usual 
figures. Large mining com- 
panies began to be formed, 
notably the Ophir Mining 
Company, which came into 


existence in October, 1868. 
Mines of every description, good, bad or indifferent, very many of them the last named, were bought up by companies, and a ining exchange 


was established in New York to carry on speculation and perhaps fraud. Agents and prospectors were sent out to buy up land almost anywhere 
in the State and sell it to gold mining companies, and Colorado got a bad name in consequence. Indian wars, the great cost of transporta- 
tion, and the failure of an immense number of the 
projects, led to a withdrawal of capital, and during 
the years which followed the civil war work became 
much less general. Later on treaties were made with 
the Cheyennes, Arapahoes and Utes, most of whom 
were moved into the Indian Territory, and their lands 
were thus made available for smelting works and 
quartz milling. 

It sounds strange, in view of the immense outcry in 
Colorado a few vears ago, against goldbugs and 
monometallists, to read that in the early days of Colo- 
rado mining, gold was the only metal sought for. It 
was not until the year 18/0 that there was any silver 
yield of importance. A few years later float-ore was 
located in large quantities near the famous loop and 
bridge at Georgetown, illustrated on this page. In 
1867 the opinion became general that process mills 
were unsatisfactory, and quartz mills became gener- 
ally used. ‘Towns began to grow up rapidly in the 
districts given over to mining, and the construction 
of the Colorado Central Railroad through the mount- 
ain fastnesses to Black Hawk led to many of the 
abandoned mines being reopened. At about the same 
time the shipment of silver ore to Germany on a large 
scale became general; enormously rich silver mines 
were developed, reduction works were built, and 

: ae . a ee silver mining became general. 
FAIR VISITORS AT ‘‘HIDDEN TREASURE” GOLD MINE, COLORADO. The discovery of the Caribau Siver Lode in Boulder 
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THE LOOP AND BRIDGE AT GEORGETOWN, COLORADO. 
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PIKE’S PEAK AND ANTLER’'S HOTEL, COLORADO SPRINGS. 


w Antler’s Hotel in the foreground, and Pike's Peak in the distance. Colorado Springs is one 


The above illustration shows a portion of Pike's Peak Avenue, Colorado Springs, with the n 
It has a population of thirty thousand, is spread over a large area, 


of the most famous health and pleasure resorts in the United States, as well as one of the prettiest little cities in the world. 
x “4 . ; . e a ™ 1 | ve . 9 
From Colorado Springs one secs South Cheyenne and North Cheyenne Canyon, the High Drive, the Garden of the Gods, Glen Eyre, William's Canyon, 


and is six thousand feet above sea level. 
It is surrounded on all sides by mountains which shelter it from 


Pike’s Peak, Helen Hunt's Crave, Stratton Park, Manitou, with its Soda and Iron springs, and many others marvelous scenes. 


heavy winds and make its climate exceedingly delightful. 
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County, resulted in the 
establishment of a mining 
camp in that section. Ad- 
ditional veins were discov- 
ered, and the district in- 
creased both in prominence 
and productiveness. Magic 
cities grew up in every 
direction, and special at- 
tention was given to the 
immense extent and value 
of the Leadville mines. 
Mining in Colorado is 
now almost entirely differ- 
ent from what it was at the 
period of which we have 
been speaking. Then a 
majority of those engaged 
in mining or milling knew 
little of the business, and 
could not take advantage 
of even the facilities af- 
forded by such machinery 
as they then had. Now, 
experience has taught them 
how to mine on a practical 
scale. Wages have been 
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PSUS Go ane ey A SABBATH-DAY AT A MINER’S CAMP. 
and the purchasing value 


of money is a great deal more than it was. In 1864 miners earned about five dollars a day when employed by companies or individuals; fore- 
men earning about seven dollars. Laborers were not content with less than four dollars a day; masons easily earned from seven to twelve 
dollars, and carpenters but little less. Eighteen dollars for a sack of flour was not looked upon as an excessive figure, and seventy dollars was 
freely paid for a ton of hay. Iron cost twenty-four 
dollars a ton and sheet copper as much as seventy- 
five dollars. All other expenses were proportionately 
higher by many points per cent. than they are now. 
Ox and mule wagons were used to convey the product 
a hundred miles or more to the nearest railroad, and 
the dangers from Indians and robbers were a great 
drawback to the work. 

To-day mining is a prosaic matter of business. The 
en earn good wages, but far less than half the fig- 
ures named; and as the price of silver has dropped, so 
wages have gradually declined. A number of vears ago, 
there seemed to be a fear that the depression and 
depreciation in silver, and the adverse legislation 
which nothing could prevent, would lead to a cessa- 
tion of mining operations in Colorado, and a great 
cry of hard times and distress was raised. Wiser 
counsels have since prevailed, and there is no doubt 
that Colorado will continue to furnish the world with 
silver and gold for many years tocome, irrespective of 
the price of the metal out of which the old cart-wheel 
dollar is coined. 

Its ability to do this is fully proved by the success- 
ful working in recent years of some of the larger 
mines. ‘The Small-Hopes has had sweet revenge on 
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: fs ' i those who gave it its naine, by paying more than a 
sin EEE ORS. BEA HR tty RS tae SN at ; BS million and a half in a single year; while the Leadville 
OUR PHOTOGRAPHER VISITS A MINER’S CAMP. district in five years turned out more than sixty-eight 
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SCENERY IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


Before leaving the Rocky Mountain region our artists obtained this very characteristic view, which can be presented to the public almost without comment. 
Right in the foreground the railroad track, with its steep ascent and sudden curve, gives an idea of engineering difficulties encountered in the Rockies. The valley, 
thousands of feet above the sea level, and the various shaped ridges on either side of it, also serve to correct a false impression frequently entertained, that the 
Rocky Mountains consist of one long range of hills. Asa matter of fact, they are in reality one huge table-land, with mountain peaks of various sizes and shapes 
disturbing the regularity of the grade at every point. No picture can thoroughly explain this point, but the view given here goes a long way towards doing so. 
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millions. While the mining 
interests of the State must 
long remain one of its greatest 
assets, the time is near at hand 
when Agriculture will assume 
it's rightful place and remain 
permanently in the lead. 

Two of the most spectacular 
operations of the Reclamation 
Service have been in Colorado, 
namely, the Uncompahgre and 
Grand Valleys. Itis only 
Within recent years that the 
agricultural importance of this 
region impressed itself upon 
the public, but no sooner was 
it realized that some of the 
richest lands in the world lay 
Within these valleys, than 
steps were taken to subject 
their fertile acres to the uses 
of man. In order to accom- 
plish this 1t was necessary to 
drill a tunnel for six mules 
through a mountain 2000 feet 
high, with one portal in a can- 
yon 3000 feet deep and the 
other opening out at the ey 
upper end of a broad and level expanse. For two years a large force of men was employed day and night burrowing through this great natural 
barrier; but at length the tunnel was completed and the necessary element provided that should transform the arid waste into a region of incom- 
parable beauty and amazing fertility. On the 23d of September, 1909, President Taft presided at the formal ceremony of dedicating the works 
to their future uses, and placing a golden bell upon a silver plate the electric contact released the pent-up floods which, bursting through the 
mountain, flowed out over the face of the valley and kissed the parched bosom of the brown earth into life and fruitfulness. In the reclamation 
of this region alone nearly 
200,000 acres were brought 
into cultivation, and now 
the surface of the land is 
covered with the homes of a 
prosperous people and 
the music of clildhood’s 
laughter is heard where 
the gloomy silence of 
the wilderness so recently 
prevailed. 

We have now traveled 
through the most attract- 
ive portions of the Rocky 
Mountains and been intro- 
duced, by aid of the camera, 
to many of the most delight- 
ful scenes among the hills 
and valleys of the great 
West. We shall next de- 
scend the gradual decline 
from the table-land of Colo- 
rado, catching glimpses of 
many wonderful sights 
and hearing much of the 
local lore of the Western 


THE DUTCH WEDDING. Central States on our way. 
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BIRDS-EYE VIEW OF OLD FORT RILEY, KANSAS. 


As explained more fully in the following pages, Fort Riley is the center of the United States. In other words, it is about as far east of the Pacific as it is west of the 
Atlantic, and about as far south of Canada as it is north of Mexico. This latter fact accounts for the old joke about the advice supposed to have been given a young bank 
clerk by a cashier of Irish extraction. This was that wherever he worked he should have transportation in his pocket for either Canada or Mexico, whichever was the nearest, 
unless he happened to get a position at Fort Riley, in which case he ought to have tickets for both frontiers, because they were equi-distant. The view is both accurate and 
attractive, and illustrates much that is said in this number about Kansas, its scenery and its fertility. 
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Leaving the Rocky Mountains, and 
traversing the eastern section of mountain- 
ous Colorado, we enter a State concerning 
which there have been more hopes, reall- 
zations and disappointments than it would 
appear possible to crowd within an era of 
eighty-two thousand square miles. Kansas 
has gone through droughts, plagues of 
grasshoppers, and a wild-cat boom, but 
it still remains a prosperous State, with 
agricultural possibilities absolutely limit- 
less. At the World’s Fair it took the 
first premium for white corn, and a similar 
reward for yellow corn. It also obtained 
the gold medal for the best corn in the 
world, and the highest awards for apples, 
red winter wheat flour, sorghum sugar, 
short-horn cattle and polled angus. A 
State which comes out of an international 
competition with such a record as this can 
stand disaster after disaster with compara- 
tive impunity; and Kansas, already mag- 
nificent in its productions and achieve- 
ments, 1s certainly destined to play a 
most important part in settling the future 
destinies of the United States, and in 
providing the necessaries of life for its 
millions of inhabitants. 

Kansas is about as large as Great Britain, 
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REMAINS OF THE FIRST KANSAS STATE HOUSE. 


a little larger than New England, and also a little larger than Indiana and New York combined. Although always spoken of as an extreme 
Western State, it is really one of the most central in the country, so much so that the actual center of the United States, excluding, of course, 
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Alaska, is in Riley County, not far from the town 
of Manhattan. That this is the exact geograph- 
ical center within a mile or two is doubtful, as 
inaccuracies in surveys have been discovered from 
time to time. It is, however, as nearly so as can 
be ascertained, and the illustration on this page, 
a monument erected to the memory of the founder 
of Fort Riley, has been visited by thousands of 
people on account of the natural interest its very 
central position naturally creates. 

That population and civilization are both trav- 
eling westward at a rapid rate is shown by the 
number of miles that are taken every year from 
the distance between the geographical center and 
the center of population of our own country. In 
1790 the center of population was twenty-three 
miles east of Baltimore, and in 1800 it was just 
eighteen miles west of that city. Ten years later 
it had traveled several miles both north and west, 
and in 1820 it was about sixteen miles north of 
Woodstock, Virginia. It took thirty years for the 
center to travel past the boundaries of the two 
Virginias, but the census taken in the year 1860 
located it not far from Chillicothe, Ohio. It 
lingered in the neighborhood of Cincinnati for 
twenty years, but the immense increase in popu- 
lation in the West during the eighties carried it 
to Columbus, Indiana. In other words, during 
the present century the center of population has 
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VIEW OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER FROM ROCK ISLAND, THE HOME OF BLACK HAWK. 


This is a view of the Mississippi River from Rock Island, Illinois, showing the town of Davenport, Iowa, with the bridge connecting the two cities. Apart from the accuracy of 
the picture and the perfect reproduction of even the light wagon-trail through the grass, this view is of interest because it shows the home of Black Hawk, one of the most celebrated 
Indian chiefs whose name is found in the histories of Iowa, Illinois and adjoining States. Iowa is frequently called the ‘‘ Hawk-eye State’’ out of memory of the old chieftain, 

The river at this point is not used so freely for navigation as farther down in the direction of the Gulf of 


whose influence was paramount in shaping its destinies for so many years. 
Mexico, for the scene illustrated is not very far from the imaginary line which divides the Mississippi proper from what is generally known as the Upper Mississippi. 
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traveled about half way toward the 
geographical center, and the indica- 
tions are that within the next thirty or 
forty years, Fort Riley will be nearly 
the center of population as well as the 
mathematical center of the greatest 
country the world has ever seen. 

Fort Riley is further illustrated on 
this page. Itisa place with a history, 
a remark which applies to almost every 
foot of ground in Kansas. The very 
name of the State indicates somewhat 
of its history. According to several 
authorities the name means ‘‘smoke 
water,’’ and is derived from the Indian 
vocabulary. Other authorities state 
that the word is really a Sioux term, 
meaning wind; but that it has also 
been used as designating the eagle. 
Considering the great winds in the 
State, and the comparative absence 
of extensive water-courses and rivers, 
the latter derivation seems much more 
reasonable than the former. 

As we have already said, the State 
forms the first approach to the Rocky 
Mountains, and although there are no 
mountains and but few hills, there is 
a steady rise from east to west, the 


level varying from seven hundred and fifty feet to more than four thousand, the greatest altitude being on the northwestern frontier. 
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KILLING TIME AT A WESTERN FORT. 


Itisa 


prairie State, with vast oceans of blue grass stretching for miles in succession, and, with the exception of the arid regions in the southwest, it is 
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NEW RECRUITS FOR UNCLE SAM’S ARMY. 


uniformly fertile and free from rock and 
other hindrances to agriculture. The 
River Missouri forms the eastern fron- 
tier for about a hundred and fifty miles, 
and the Arkansas River runs for more 
than four hundred miles through the 
State. The grade is so gradual that the 
water 1s very sluggish, and the rivers 
are scarcely available for inland navi- 
gation. 

If space permitted, it would be inter- 
esting to go somewhat fully into the 
early history of what is so often called 
the ‘‘Sunflower State,’’ and to explain 
how Fort Riley came to be established, 
and why it was that the State arms bear 
the motto ‘‘4d astra per astera,’’ which, 
being literally interpreted, means ‘‘to 
the stars (and stripes) through difficul- 
ties.’” As it 1s, however, only a bare 
outline of the most interesting events 
can be given. In 1541 Coronado crossed 
Kansas 1n search of gold and silver, of 
which he found none. He describes 
the prairie and mountainous state as 
a mass of “‘mighty plains and sandy 
heaths, smooth and wearisome and bare 
of wood. All that way the plains are as 
full of crooked-back oxen (meaning 
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buffaloes) as the Mountain Serena in 
Spain is of sheep.’’ 

In 1705 the French fur traders estab- 
lished a station in Kansas, and fourteen 
years later the Spaniards endeavored to 
ally themselves with the Missouria Indi- 
ans, who were then at war with the 
Pawnees. ‘The Indians recognized this 
as an attempt to seize the country, and 
the night after the overtures were made 
they massacred the entire crowd. In 1804 
Lewis and Clark explored the State, and 
work on the Santa Fe trail, of which 
we have already spoken, was commenced 
in 1823. The Missouri compromise of 
1820 brought Kansas very prominently 
to the front in legislative circles, and 
the famous Kansas-Nebraska act of 
: 1854 created some peculiar complica- 
oe — a —. eS tions. Hostile tides of immigration set 

al 1 as ae — S a s aoe | in, and a civil war followed, resulting in 
fe S Pe | . ) Kansas getting the title for the time- 
being of ‘‘ Bleeding Kansas.’’ Finally, 
in 1859, the slavery question was settled 
by the convention at Wyandotte, and 
slavery forever forbidden in this prosper- 
ous State. 

The boom of the mid ’80’s brought 

—_——— “- ———$_— = Kansas once more to the front in national 
VIEW ON THE DES MOINES RIVER AT HIGH BRIDGE, NEAR THE CITY OF DES MOINES. chronicles. Towns were built up 
in a day, accommodation provided 
for incoming hosts, which some- 
times came and sometimes did not, 
and the most amusing rivalry was 
established between cities located 
within easy access of each other. 
For a while the State lost its head, 
but the excitement was short-lived, 
and Kansas soon relapsed again 
into a conclition of sanity, and set 
to repairing its fences and gaining 
wealth and affluence by common- 
sense methods and hard work. The 
old State-house ruins, illustrated 
on page 210, take the reader back. 
nearly a century, and are of histor- 
ical as well as local interest. 

The views on this page introduce 
us to the State of Iowa, another 
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—— | )=—s great grain-producing State, and 
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[3 one whose history dates back more 
) than two hundred years. Accord- 
ing to some authorities the name 
Iowa signifies ‘‘here is the place 
to dwell;’’ while other Indian lin- 
guists say the name is a corruption 
of Ajawa, meaning ‘‘across,’’ and 
oe 3 | that it was given to the State by 
| ap Ou AR Te irae SM | ) | people living east of the Mississippi 

THE CHILDREN’S SUMMER FROLIC. River, on account of its location 
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west of that great waterway. Other author- 
ities say that the name was derived from 
an Indian term signifying the ‘‘ drowsy 
ones,’’ and it seems difficult to’ decide 
which of these explanations is the more 
accurate. The old Iowa Indians called 
themselves the Bahuchas, but were called 
Iowas by their perpetual enemies, the 
Algonquins. The Iowas have gradually 
been blotted out by vice and disease, and 
now there are less than two hundred sur- RS Tae xd 
vivors of a tribe which was once several ~ Aes na ¥ : Wee, a po ee 
thousand strong. Iowa is distinctly a prai- — Eats ee 
rie State, though it is well watered and 
has, in addition, a magnificent canal around 
the Des Moines Rapids which cost nearly 
five million dollars to construct. The rivers 
are frequently hemmed in by very abrupt 
and picturesque bluffs, and the scenery gen- 
erally is of a high order, prairie and timber 
alternating 1n avery picturesque manner. = Z ene 
Probably the loveliest views in the State [ps Fale, GES. “eel ge 
can be seen on the Des Moines River, of = ae pete Bio PE 
which four illustrations are given in this 
book. ‘The first of these shows the Des 
Moines River, with a section of the High 
Bridge spanning it. The second is a very si es, A End on cht ete gae eer SS 
pretty picture of a Sunday-school picnic PATH OF AN IOWA CYCLONE. 


on the banks of the Des Moines; while the 
third and fourth give an excellent idea of the scenery and the general appearance of the river at both low and high water. The Des Moines 


rises in Minnesota and flows right through the State of Iowa, the total length of the river being about 550 miles. For a few miles it forms the 
boundary between Iowa and Missouri, and 


finally enters the Mississippi at Keokuk. 
The river abounds with fish of every de- 
scription—pike, bass and sturgeon being 
especially fine, and a great source of temp- 
tation to lovers of angling. The fall of the 
river between the State capital and the 
Mississippi 1s 425 feet, and on the occasion 
of heavy rains the water rises with great 
rapidity, assuming turbulent properties in 
but a few hours. It is one of the most 
popular boating and excursion streams in 
the Central States, and residents along the 
banks receive visitors from very distant 
points. 

On this page a view is given of the town 
of Pomeroy, in Calhoun County, a few miles 
west of the Des Moines River. Pomeroy 
is, under ordinary circumstances, a very 
neatly-kept, attractive town, with a large 
farming trade and a general appearance of 
prosperity and content. Our illustration, 
however, takes it somewhat at a disadvan- 
tage, as the photograph was taken a few 
hours after a cyclone had passed through 
it. Those who have never visited a town 
just after a cyclone has come, and blown, 
i and destroyed, can have little idea of the 


A SYLVAN RETREAT ON THE DES MOINES. havoc wrought by a wind-storm of this 
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character. Eastern 
people are inclined to 
regard the stories of 
western cyclones 
much in the light of 
fairy tales; but scenes 
such as are depicted 
in the illustration, al- 
though happily un- 
common, cannot be 
looked upon as ab- 
solutely exceptional, 
or as exaggerations. 
This particular cy- 
clone passed through 
the town, tearing be- 
fore it entire build- 
ings and destroying 
homes without a mo- 
ment’s warning. A 
peculiarity of a cy- 
clone is the clean-cut 
manner in which it 
does its work. AIl- 
though its course is 
not always straight, 
it is almost invariably 
narrow, and it fre- 
quently happens that 
a house will be blown 
down and fragments 
of it hurled a dozen 
blocks away, leaving 
structures a few feet 
on either side of it unin- 
jured. The philosophy 
of cyclones is something 
little understood; but, 
fortunately, the settling 
up of a country and the 
building of large towns 
seems to have a satisfac- 
tory influence, for these 
devastating winds gener- 
ally confine their opera- 
tions to open prairies. 
Asingularstory,which 
has the advantage of 
being historically accu- 
rate, was told us of this 
cyclone. One man in 
Pomeroy had in his early 
youth narrowly escaped 
death from a calamity of 
this kind, and he was so 
impressed with the cir- 
eb ee 3 cumstance that, when 
ee a ee ee eee! =e built a house for him- 
——eeeeeeEeEeEy~Uy~xEEEE=_—— ———— self, he had an excep- 
FLINT FALLS, PIKE COUNTY, ILLINOIS. tionally strong cellar 
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AN ARTIST’S VIEW OF THE DES MOINES RIVER. 
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dug, and also carried [> a. me ; ae eg aa as ae ee rae | Tg eo 
sufficient cyclone 1n- | | : : fy PRA 
surance to cover the 
entire cost of the 
building. He paid the 
premiums year after 
year without any cy- 
clone coming within 
a hundred miles, and 
he was considerably 
ridiculed by his neigh- 
bors for incurring the 
outlay. But he persist- 
ed, and when the cy- 
clone finally came he 
retired with his fam- 
ily to the cellar. An 
hour later some neigh- 
bors removed suth- 
cient debris from the 
top of the cellar door 
to enable the family to 
escape. The man be- 
came a hero 1immedi- 
ately, and it was serl- 
ously suggested that 
he ought to be sent to Pip FR 4 Bean so ee x | 
ide aia earns VIEW ON THE ILLINOIS RIVER, NEAR GRIGGSVILLE. 


ple to others. His loss 
was promptly paid, and the boom in cyclone insurance which followed served as another illustration of the fact that every one is willing to close 


the stable door after the horse has escaped, and to put bolts on doors and windows after the house has been burglarized. 

Leaving Iowa, and traveling down the Mississippi River, our artists made a detour of a few miles on the Illinois River to Griggsville, in 
order to obtain the view 
Which is reproduced on 
this page. The scenery 
in this vicinity is, as will 
be seen, very attractive, 
and the railroad bridge 
in the distance adds to, 
rather than detracts from, 
the general appearance of 
the scene. After secur- 
ing the picture of the 
camp of turkey hunters 
at Clear Lake, and visit- 
ing the Flint Falls in 
Pike County, our party 
proceeded to Cahokia, one 
of the oldest towns in 
that portion of the United 
States, which is errone- 
ously known as the West. 

The history of Cahokia 
is the history of the early 
settling of that section of 
the country. It takes its 
name from a tribe of In- 
dians which was once 
located in Illinois, not far 
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HUNTERS’ CAMP, CLEAR LAKE, ILLINOIS. from the little town which 
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we illustrate. In the seventeenth 
century, La Salle made terms with 
about two thousand Indian braves, 
who were grouped in the vicinity 
of what is known as the Starved 
Rock. In 1680 Fort Cahokia was 
established and a Catholic mission 
formed. A French village known 
as St. Famille de Kaoquias was 
founded in the vicinity, chiefly 
by Canadian traders who had 
intermarried with the Cahokians. 
The French Canadians and their 
dusky brides erected a number of 
thatched one-story houses, and for 
several years continued to reside 
in primitive habitations of this 
kind. After a while the name of 

ee a =the town became anglicized, and 
pee Od by degrees the habitations assumed 
a a more civilized appearance, al- 
though many of the very old resi- 
dences are still standing. One of 
the oldest brick houses ever erected 
in the West 1s illustrated on this 
page, on which there is also an 
accurate picture of the old Court- 
=i House at Cahokia, which anti- 
| EMR an etl ee See Oe et NEG Te Be BOSE Se Bare ee in ae ee ea] quarians delight to visit, and con- 

OLDEST BRICK HOUSE IN THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY, RESIDENCE OF MRS. JARRETT, CAHOKIA, ILL. cerning which hundreds of ghost 
- — = —=3 stories, legends and traditions are 
told by residents in the district, 
sometimes known as the Ameri- 
can Bottoms and sometimes as 
“Egypt.” 

The first illustration on the fol- 
lowing page is a view of an artistic 
home in St. Louis. This is one of 
the most im rtant manufacturing 
and distributing points in the coun- 
try, and it has for many years been 
regarded as the metropolis of the 
South and Southwest. The census 
of 1890 revealed such an enor- 
mous increase in the manufacturing 
and shipping returns that by com- 
mon consent an addition was made 
to the title, and the city is now 
generally spoken of as the com- 
mercial metropolis of the West and 
Southwest. For some years follow- 
ing the war comparatively little 
progress was made by St. Louis, 
but during the last forty years 
its onward march has been exceed- 
ingly rapid, and its population is 
now in excess of eight hundred 
thousand, while it enjoys the en- 
viable record of being the only 
city in the million class, or 
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international repute were entertained in St. Louis, and after a three 
hours’ drive through the residence section, some of the most ex- 
perienced travelers among them made the statement that in no part 
of the world could a greater variety of architectural design and 
beauty be found in the same space as in St. Louis. Visitors from all 
parts of the world have endorsed this sentiment, which cannot be 
regarded as an exaggeration. 

The second illustration on this page shows one of the most 
attractive retreats of Forest Park. This park is the second largest 
of its kind in the United States, and consists of nearly fourteen hun- 
dred acres of land which were purchased by the city in the year 1574, 
before the corporate limits were extended sufficiently to take in the 
Mee site of the park. The River Des Peres, a very pretty meandering 
————s a oS i | stream, whose waters have the reputation of playing all kinds of 

7 | tricks on the occasion of heavy falls of rain and snow, runs through 
the park and adds greatly to its natural attractiveness. It is crossed 
by several picturesque bridges, and the entire park is divided up into 
a number of sections, with excellent driveways many miles in extent. 

There are several lakes and fountains in the park, and a new 
lake has just been constructed which will provide an excellent course 
for boat races. Another feature of the park deserving of mention, 
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even approximating it, which passed through the recent panics with- Bad eo re be a. MON ame ~ 
out a bank failure, or the suspicion of a bank run. Its down-town . a | | 
streets are among the best paved in the country, and the office-build- 
ing boom of the last ten years has given it admirable facilities for the 
carrying on of the vast commercial and financial transactions, insepa- 
rable from the business routine of a great city. 

During the last twenty years the street-car service of St. Louis has 
been remodeled, and not only have horses and mules been succeeded 
by electric motors, but the lines have been extended so many miles 
farther from the river Mississippi, which forms the eastern boundary 
of the city, that an entirely new residence section has been built up. 
It is in this section that the delightful retreat, a photograph of which 
is published in this book, is situated. In the race for wealth and 
commercial supremacy, the merchant princes of St. Louis have not 
forgotten the old adage that ‘‘there is no place like home.’’ Not only 
have they invested heavily out of their savings in building substantial 
residences and delightful palaces, but they have also had a constant 
eye to the beautiful, and the house illustrated herewith is but a type 
of hundreds and, indeed, thousands to be seen on the high ground 
three, four, and five miles above the river bluff on which Laclede and 
Chouteau established an Indian trading-post a hundred and thirty [ieee | So" y Hise lath SR Sek 
years ago. Not long since a delegation of editors and journalists of RIVER DES PERES, FOREST PARK, ST. LOUIS. 
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A WINTER’S DAY ON THE MISSISSIPPI 
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AN ARTIST’S VIEW OF THE EADS BRIDGE, ST. LOUIS 
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is the substantial Art Museum 
that crownsArt Hill and gives 
so much pleasure to the thous- 
ands who visit it every Sunday. 

This park also contains 
numerous public tennis courts, 
ball grounds and golf links, 
and a magnificent oiled drive- 
way. Here also has just been 
completed the Jefferson Mem- 
orial, the half million dollar 
gift to the city of St. Louis by 
the Louisiana Purchase Fx- 
position Company. 

The Zoological department 
of the park 1s not yet very ex- 
tensive but is being added to 
from year to year. 

On this page there is a good 
picture of a scene on the Mis- 
sissippi River and also of the 
Eads Bridge which spans the 
‘‘Father of Waters’’ and con- 
nects St. Louis with the rail- 
road and manufacturing town 
on the east bank of the river, 
known as East St. Louis. 
Several views of this bridge 
have been published from 
time to time, but they have 
not, as a rule, conveyed an 
adequate idea of the vastness 
of the structure, or of the feat 
accomplished by the engineer 
who designed it and the men 
who perfected his plans. AI- 
though the bridge was erect- 
ed more than forty years 
ago, itsti!l ranks as oneof the 
finest structures 1n the world. 
Mr. L. U. Reavis, the inde- 
fatigable St. Louis historian, 
says truthfully that it is a 
type of the greatness, the 
power and the enterprise of 
the city. ‘‘Across the ‘ Father 
of Waters,’’’ he writes, ‘‘it 
stretches in three graceful 
arches; awebofsteel that forms 
the roadway for the commerce 
of the continent. Its three 
arches are supported by abutt- 
ments on either shore and by 
two massive stone piers sunk 
below the bed of the river to 
a rock foundation. The sink- 
ing of the east pier was justly 
regarded as one of the great 
engineering feats of the age. 
When the rock was reached 
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it was one hundred and ten F&F 
feet and six inches below the 
water line. The piers are each 
five hundred feet from the 
abutments, and five hundred 
and twenty feet from each 
other. The latter distance 1s, 
therefore, the measure of the 
central arch; the other two 
being each five hundred feet. 
The grand stretch of five hun- 
dred and twenty feet of the 
middle arch exceeds largely 
the span of any other arch in 
the world, and also exceeds 
the span of any other bridge 
in the world other than sus- 
pension. The material of the 
arch—that part of it which 
sustains the load—is cast steel 
of the highest perfection 
known to the present state of 
manufacture. The steel is in 
the form of hollow tubes, a 
form which gives the greatest 
strength for the weight of 
material employed. The |— ; | | 
superstructure contains 2,200 ON THE HINKSTON, NEAR COLUMBIA, MISSOURI. 


tons of steel and 3,400 tons of 
iron. The entire length of the bridge proper is 2,225 feet, and the entire expense of its construction $10,000,000.’? The Missouri Legislature 


authorized the building of this bridge in 1864, but it was not finally completed until July 4, 1874, which day was made the occasion for general 


rejoicing. Every one who saw the work realized how excellent it was, and but one incident need be quoted to show the remarkable accuracy of 
a : the plans. When the steel superstruct- 


ure was being put into place in the cen- 
ter, it was found that there had been an 
apparent error in making it, as the space 
left lacked by a few inches what was nec- 
essary for the material at hand. It was 
found, however, that owing to the in- 
tense heat the steel already in place had 
expanded. Large quantities of ice were 
obtained, and by the application of this 
singular remedy the expansion was over- 
come and the steel superstructure fitted 
literally like ‘‘the paper on the wall.”’ 

The views on this page afford an ex- 
cellent idea of the primitive beauty of 
Missouri scenery in points remote from 
active manufacturing life. The first 
picture is a reproduction of a beauty- 
spot on the Hinkston, not far from the 
quaint old-fashioned town of Columbia, 
with its State University and pleasing 
historical memories. ‘The picture was 
taken at very low water, and at a season 
when the Hinkston can be forded easily 
in hundreds of places. The second illus- 
tration on this page is the reproduction 
of a photograph taken at Aurora Spring, 
in Miller County, Missouri, just north 
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KEOKUK DAM. 


The remarkable power dam at Keokuk, Iowa, pictured here, is one of the engineering wonders in an age of stupendous engineering undertakings. This dam, built to supply 
electric light and power over the Northern Mississippian States, was built at the cost of $27,000,000 and the labor of over a thousand men forthree years. It represents the realiza- 
tion of man’s dream of fifty years. ‘The dam spans the river from Keokuk to Hamilton, Illinois, a distance of over seven-eighths of a mile. It is built of solid concrete 32 feet high, and 
42 feet wide at the base. The spillway section is 4,568 feet long, and is topped by 109 flood gates, which will be used to keep the water above the dam at a constant level throughout the 
year. The dam has formed a great lake by means of which sixty miles has been added to the navigable waters of the river. This lake has been called Lake Cooper in honor of Hugh 
Cooper, Chief Engineer, whose constant application made possible the completion of the dam in the specified time, three years (1911-1913). But little less wonderful are the power 
house on the Iowa side of the river and the Government locks on the Illinois side. The power house is 1,400 feet long and 123 feet wide, and, like the dam, is built of massive concrete 
into which the water passages have been molded. The house contains thirty power units, each furnished with two powerful turbine engines and auxiliary apparatus, making them 
independent of one another. The Government lock and dry dock on the Illinois side was built to replace the three old locks which were submerged by the back water from the dam. 
This lock, which was built without cost to the Government, will save several millions of dollars which would ordinarily have had to go into the maintenance of the old locks. The 
increased efficiency to the river navigation of this one-lock system is obvious. The lock is 110 feet wide and 400 feet long. 
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of the Osage River, and within easy 
driving distance of Jefferson City, the 
capital of the State. Here is situated 
the natural coke mine of which so much 
has been written and which has been the 
subject of so much scientific investiga- 
tion from time to time. 

This page is devoted to Meramec 
Springs and the river Meramec. The 
river is generally regarded as the most 
picturesque stream in Missouri. It rises 
in the Ozark Mountains, and for several 
miles is but a little brook, with water as 
pure as crystal and so clear and trans- 
parent that even in deep places there is 
nothing to obstruct the view, so that the 
little pebbles of the river bottom seem to 
sparkle right through the water. As the 
river passes through Crawford County, 
the overflows from a large number of 
springs enter it and it assumes propor- 
tions of ariver. Still farther along on 
its course towards the Mississippi River 
other springs flow into it, and it finally 
runs through Meramec Highlands—a 
favorite St. Louis suburban resort — 
makes a sharp curve southward and 
enters the ‘‘ Father of Waters’’ some 
twenty miles below St. Louis. 
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MERAMEC SPRINGS, MISSOURI. 


The first of our Meramec pictures shows one of the springs referred to. It bears the name of the river itself, and from it there issues from 
a hundred to a hundred and fifty million gallons of absolutely pure water daily. Such a spring in the vicinity of a great city would be invaluable; 
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MERAMEC SPRINGS, MISSOURI. 


and as it is, the river Meramec, whose 
waters retain their purity almost to the 
point of junction with the Mississippi, 
supplies thousands of people with drink- 
ing water of irreproachable character. 
The second picture on this page shows 
the rapids at Meramec Springs. Com- 
pared with some of the rapids we have 
seen in our journey along the Pacific 
Slope and through the Rockies, these 
rapids are, of course, insignificant in 
force and volume. But the rippling 
water and the exuberant healthfulness 
and vigor of the trees which line the 
banks and overhang the stream, lend a 
charm to the spot which cannot well be 
overestimated. 

On page 224+ of this book, the reader 
will find a truly rural view of Grav's 
Summit, a beauty-spot in the Meramec 
Valley. Although within an hour’s ride 
of the fourth manufacturing city of the 
United States, the people here retain 
much of their ante-bellum simplicity. 
‘“‘Aunt Mary’’ is using her wheel as her 
mother used it before her, entirely obliv- 
ious of the advances made by inventive 
genius and civilization. The other 
illustration on the same page is one of 
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LANDSCAPE IN JEFFERSON COUNTY, MISSOURI. 


We have here an admirable landscape portrait of Jefferson County, Missouri. The scene is laid on the high road between St. Louis and DeSoto. This road, some forty-six miles 
in length, is regarded as one of the hardest bicycle routes of its length in the country, and several times every year large parties of wheelmen attempt the trip. Some of the hills over 
the northern fork of the Ozarks are so steep that it is almost impossible to ride them, and the chief centurian of the Century Road Club of America voiced the sentiments of Chicago 
critics of St. Louis when he said: ‘‘When God made the earth and the hills he had a job lot of hills and boulders left over. These he dumped down near St. Louis, never thinking 
any one would ever live there.’’ But the scenery on Tne read is so beautiful that the ride is very popular, not only among cyclists, but also among tourists generally. 
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OLD MERAMEC IRON FURNACE. 


more than ordinary interest, because it serves to perpetuate the mem- 
ory of one of the oldest iron furnaces in America, and the first one 
that was erected west of the Mississippi River. The history of this 
forge is of exceptional interest, and carries us back to the days when 
it was believed that the region around St. Louis would supply iron to 
the entire civilized world. 

Speaking before a large convention several years ago, Governor 
Charles P. Johnson, after alluding to the fact that there was sufficient 
iron ore in the district to run a hundred furnaces for a thousand 
years, remarked: ‘‘ Here is the center of the world’s trade; here is 
the future metropolis of the world’s empire in the favored child of 
the mighty valley of the Mississippi; the city of the Iron Crown.”’ 
Seventy years before this enthusiastic utterance, the manufacture of 
iron commenced on the western bank of the Mississippi River, in the 
Jittle town which has grown into the great city of St. Louis. A few 
years later the idea of establishing foundries in this section became 
more definite, and during the thirties work 1n this character actually 
commenced. Before the century was fifty years old the Meramec 
Forge and Furnace was in operation, and although the old furnace 
has outlived its usefulness, and is now in what may be termed the 
sear and yellow leaf, it has accomplished great work and brought 
many hundred thousand dollars to the works. The ore reduced in 
the furnace in its roseate days was of a deep steel-gray color, with a 
rich metallic luster. The crystals were very uniform in shape and 
almost diamond-like in their brilliancy. The ore was slightly mag- 
netic, and yielded upwards of sixty per cent. of metallic iron. It was 


generally found in boulders resting in soft red hematites, the boulders 
containing a great number of remarkable cavities, whose existence 
was generally regarded as evidence of rich yielding qualities. 

Mr. Arthur Winslow, ex-State Geologist, in the course of an inter- 
esting report made to the World’s Fair Commission, says: ‘‘ Geolog- 
ically, the iron ores occur associated with the rocks of nearly every 
formation in the State, from the Archean to the Pleistocene, but the 
manner of their occurrence in these formations is quite different. The 
iron ores of the Archean and Algonkian formations are the most widely 
known and have yielded the bulk of the product to date. These are 
the familiar specular ores of the Iron Mountain and Pilct Knob mines. 
They are Missouri’s best ores with the largest percentage of iron and 
are mostly of Bessemer grade. The ore at Pilot Knob occurs in a great 
sheet in Algonkian rocks, while at Iron Mountain it occurs in tongue- 
like masses or veins penetrating the porphyry in an irregular manner.”’ 

For several pictures in this book we are indebted to Mr. John 
B. Holman, president of the St. Louis Camera Club, and also to Mr. 
J. W. Dunn, another member of the same club. The view ‘‘ Rover 
and the Apple Blossoms’’ was taken from Mr. Dunn’s artistic home, 
and the quaint old relics of Cahokia, Illinois, are also from Mr. 
Dunn’s admirable collection. In many of the following ‘pages will be 
found some exquisite scenic views, as well as some exceptionally fine 
character sketches. 
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“AUNT MARY,’ OF GRAY’S SUMMIT, MISSOURI. 
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PILOT KNOB AND ARCADIA VALLEY, MISSOURI. 


This is one of the most looked-for sights on the Iron Mountain Road between St. Louis and the Arkansas State line. Pilot K>ob is a huge mound, or miniature Mountain, 
six hundred feet high. It contained a bed of bluish-gray iron ore, between twenty and thirty feet thick, and yielded fully fifty per cent. of tough and fibrous iron. The mining » 
of this ore has proved very profitable, and the operations in conncction with it have been the only blot on the lovely scenery which surrounds the little mountain of iron. A glance at the= 
picture will show that agriculture as well as mining thrives in this section. Everything in sight is full of health and vigor, the fences are symmetrical and well kept, and there is an air of 
rural prosperity, if not of actual affluence, which seems to emphatically answer in the affirmative the oft-repeated question, ‘‘does farming pay?”’ 
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A majority of the views herein illustrate [URI RS Ree SIT Heme ee ee ee eh = ee ee 
the interior counties of Missouri, as well as the | sag A ie gh eer ce isa ae | ae 
habits and customs of the people residing in them. ee ES is Noe ae ee rs negate Reema eee oo 
Missouri is in many respects one of the most in- Sa ae | aoe a RE a ie, BA tes ms Ps tee we ; 
teresting States in the Union. It once had, to ae | il STs et ESM aR aa oe Bs 3s Sager Ss : Bete ‘ 
use a common local term, a reputation for hard | _ ee ye eee es oe eee pies ye aes 2 “oN i 
luck, and the expression ‘‘ Poor Old Missouri”’ gs: | re . eee ek eS ha ss 
was in somewhat common use. The State has |  § | Bee ash on Bee he eee es Or 4 
easily outlived the misfortunes which the war had Whey ee See eee 7 aise a ie ‘ 
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brought upon it, misfortunes which were aggra- 
vated by the fact that local sentiment was divided 
and that some sections favored the South and 
others the North. Of Missouri ‘‘ befo’ the wah”’ 
volumes have been written, and a great deal of 
fun has been made of the primitive habits of the 
people; but no one has attempted to deny that 
these sturdy pioneers were at once honest and 1in- 
dustrious. Modern immigration has brought in 
much outside capital and many strange faces, but 
the time-honored Missourian is still conspicuous 
among the people of the State. 

The name ‘‘ Missouri’’ is derived from two In- 


dian words meaning ‘‘ Big Muddy,’’ the applica- ios "a eo Ae Aer: oN ig ok pee s ees em a “ 
tion being, of course, to the waters of the Missouri [Byala ME aig SOE fe dias eo Pas mee ae poke 
River, which are so impregnated with soil and a 
vegetation that for twenty miles after their junc- es 
tion with the Mississippi they can be distinguished *. : J at a es 
alae dep akc wane aaah saab AMONG THE MERAMEC HILLS IN FRANKLIN COUNTY, MISSOURI. 


hugs the eastern shore, leaving a line of demarca- 

tion about the center of the river. In the East, and in the larger cities of the State itself, the name is generally pronounced very much as it is 
spelled, but the loyal native Missourian recognizes no pronunciation other than ‘‘ Mizzoura,’’ and often declines to look upon the more classical 
utterance as other than a distinct mark of igno- 
rance and lack of education. ‘The section of the 
State illustrated on this page, is hilly 1n character, 
and was originally covered by dense 
forests. Much of the timber has been cut 
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¢ 1 - Ag ene eae and marketed, but there still remains 


an immense area covered with trees of 
ipsit : | great value. These counties are all fertile 
fe ss ica ies te ‘| and yield readily to agricultural work. They 
Ate ‘| are well watered and droughts are infrequent. 

; Fort Orleans, near the present town of Lexing- 
ton, was established more than a century and a 
half ago, not only for the purpose of carrying on 
fur trade with the Indians, but also to hold in 
check aggressive Spaniards who, it was feared, 
would advance from Mexico north. The Fort was 
short-lived, as the Indians did not appreciate the 
enterprise of the builders and destroyed it on the 
first opportunity. St.Genevieve, a few miles north- 
east of the scenes illustrated on pages 225 and 227, 
and still nearer the scene of the first illustration on 
this page, was founded in 1750. At one time the 
town was of considerable importance. Now it is 
almost purely agricultural, but in its vicinity there 
remain very many pleasant remembrances of the 
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past centuries. 
When the war broke out there was danger of the 
; State seceding, but a convention to consider the 


LANDSCAPE NEAR KIMMSWICK, MISSOURI. question voted in favor of loyalty to the Union, and 
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SCENERY NEAR IRON MOUNTAIN, MISSOURI. 


We have here a view in the vicinity of the mountain from which the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railroad takes the name by which it is generally known in 


raiiroad and local circles. Iron Mountain is situated not far distant from the scene illustrated on page 225. The mountain itself has proved a source of wealth greater in many 


respects than had it covered a gold mine, because it has had a most salutary influence on manufacturing enterprise in a country which otherwise would have been given over almost 
exclusively to agriculture and timber-cutting. It is difficult to overcome the impression that everything is dusty and somber in the vicinity of a mine, but the view above shows 
that the exceptions to this rule, if rule it be, are conspicuous, if not numerous. A scene much prettier than this could scarcely be desired or imagined. 
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the Governor proclaimed his State to be a 
‘sovereign, free and independent Republic. ”’ 
Missouri contributed 108,000 soldiers to the 
Union army, and about 30,000 to the Con- 
federate army, and as a result of this divided 
sentiment all the horrors of civil war were 
seen within its borders. When peace was 
declared there was a general putting of the 
shoulder to the wheel, and prosperity has 
returned full-measure and overflowing to a 
commonwealth whose natural advantages, 
both above and below ground, can hardly be 
excelled. In 1865 the State, by thirty thou- 
sand majority at a special convention, abol- 
ished human slavery and freed its 114,000 
negroes, whose cash valuation was in the 
neighborhood of $40,000,000. This act of 
generous justice took place nearly fifty years 
ago, and many inen thus liberated from servi- 
tude have since acquired wealth and taken an 
active part in business and other occupations. 

The first illustration on page 226 shows 
another section of the famous automobile road 
between St. Louis and DeSoto, described briefly 


Pa 


in the preceding pages. The scene is laid 
in the Meramec Hills, in Franklin County, 
and in the foreground there are two cyclists, Pe Beene ati se og et Wee Ss 
POEL wnOi: Mare ecd ale a Nanonal Tepe: SENTINEL ROCK, ON THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER SOUTH OF ST. LOUIS. 
tation. On the left there is an old farm-house 

which in ante-bellum days was an important landmark, the large number of slaves employed giving it considerable prominence. On the right- 


hand side of the road, a few hundred feet farther down the hill, there is a more modern farm-house, while in the rear a valley of great fertility 
is seen, backed by hills partly covered by timber 


and partly cleared for agricultural purposes. 

The second view on the same page is of a some- 
what similar stretch of country near Kimmswick, in 
the adjoining county of Jefferson. In addition to 
the evidences of an abundant crop, both these views 
are of interest on account of their timber features. 
Missouri, as already mentioned, is a great timber 
State, and although the section of which we are 
now writing, and which we specially illustrate on 
the early pages of this number, has been very 
largely denuded of its forests in order that advan- 
tage may be taken of the extreme fertility of the 
soil, there are still standing many magnificent spec- 
imens of Missouri trees. The sycamores of the 
State are frequently a hundred and thirty feet high 
and more than forty-three feet in circumference. 
The cypress trees are fully as high and nearly as 
-thick, and the walnuts are but a shade smaller. 
Poplars of every variety are comparatively com- 
mon; oak arid hickory trees abound on every side; 
and pine, cottonwood, elm, beach, box elder, maple, 
ash, cherry, birch, catalpa and locust are all com- 
paratively common. Of late years the value of the 
native timber of Missouri has been more fully ap- 
preciated than formerly, and the sawmill industry 
has assumed proportions of considerable magnitude. 
sae ae Oe: The first illustration on this page shows the 


CLIFFS OF THE MERAMEC, NEAR GLENCOE, MISSOURI. Sentinel Rock, which 1s situated on the bluffs of 
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LANDSCAPE IN THE MERAMEC VALLEY, MISSOURI. 


An ex-Governor of Missouri never tired while in office of protesting against the expression ‘‘Poor Old Missouri;’’ and in parliamentary language, he invariably moved to 
strike out the word “ poor’’ and substitute ‘‘grand.’? Inthe course of the numerous trips he took through the State while in office he came across so many scenes like the one 
illustrated above that he naturally resented a nickname so utterly undeserved. The admirably-kept road running through the valley and climbing the hill, the fertile ground 
with such indisputable evidences of a rich harvest, and the neat look of the residences and buildings, all point to prosperity, peace and contentment—all three of which are 
found in abundance in the picturesque valley of the Meramec, and on the hills and table-lands for many miles on either side of it. 
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the Mississippi south of St. Louis. The Iron 
Mountain Railroad curves gracefully round 
this rock, which is rugged in appearance and 
somewhat threatening in its aspect. The sec- 
ond picture on page 228 shows the cliffs of the 
Meramec in the neighborhood of the celebrated 
quarries of Glencoe. Of the beauties of the 
Meramec we have already spoken, and this 
picture serves to emphasize the remarks made 
as to the abundance and richness of the tree- 
growth right to the water's edge. The very 
attractive horseshoe curve in the same locality 
forms the subject of the first illustration on 
this page, while below it there is a picture of 
the rustic bridge at Meramec Highlands, with 
a picnic party enjoying the luxurious shade cf 
the massive trees by its side. 

Passing through the State in a southerly 
direction, a few miles west of the Mississippi 
River, a large section is crossed which ts full of 
memories of the war. The people of Missourt 
are hospitable in the extreme, and the delight 
with which the local farmer welcomes stran- 
gers is too obvious and genuine to be con- 
cealed. After the very substantial, if perhaps 
not strictly epicurean, meal which the good 
wife has prepared with enthusiasm and trep1- 
dation, chairs are placed round the stove in 
winter, or on the porch in summer, and a score 
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HORSESHOE CURVE OF THE MERAMEC, NEAR GLENCOE, MISSOURI. 


of interesting, and often exciting, war stories are told for the hundred and first time for the delectation and entertainment of the guests. 
While at Pilot Knob, which is illustrated on page 225, our party were shown the old fort which played a_ very 
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PICNIC PARTY AT MERAMEC HIGHLANDS. 


prominent part during the late unpleasant- 
ness. ‘Thanks to the public spirit of the Iron 
Mountain Railroad officials, this fort remains 
just as it stood when it was attacked by Gen- 
eral Price and defended so gallantly by the 
little garrison within it. The story of the 
assault has been told repeatedly. Price’s 
artillery was stationed on the top of the 
mountain, and his infantry charged through 
the ten-foot ditch which still remains unfilled. 
The first assault proved a failure, and before 
morning the Federal troops spiked their can- 
nons and blew up the fort. The remains have 
scarcely been touched since that eventful day, 
and they are likely to remain for years to 
come a monument to a war which however un- 
fortunate in its inception and disastrous 1n its 
results, was marked by deeds of gallautry not 
duplicated in the annals of modern warfare. 

In the same vicinity is the celebrated gran- 
ite quarry, with its solid bed of granite cover- 
ing some two hundred acres of ground and 
varying in depth from fifty to eighty feet. 
Scattered around are enormous boulders, 
many of them twenty-five feet high and weigh- 
ing several hundred tons. The granite is of 
great value, and has been used very freely by 
the United States Government and also for 
street paving; the intense hardness of the 
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IN THE OZARK MOUNTAINS, HOWELL COUNTY, MISSOURI. 


The scene is laid in what is known as ‘‘the land of the big red apples.”” The Ozark region of Southwest Missouri has gained a national reputation, not only for its rugged 
scenery, but also for its marvelous fruit production. Not long since the region was officially declared by the apple growers of the country in convention assembled, the apple 
orchard of the world; and certain it is that firer apples are seldom seen than the rosy-cheeked mammoth specimens which literally grow wild in the beautiful Ozarks. The apple 
orchards alone are a source of unlimited interest and admiration, while the scenery generally is attractive in the extreme. Some of the characteristics of the country are shown 
in the picture, and the sentiment of rural content of the owners of the cottage is too clearly expressed in their countenances to need explanation or interpretation. 
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product of the quarry making it excep- 
tionally suitable for this purpose. 

As we continue our journey towards the 
Arkansas State line, we pass through a 
country whose typography varies to a sur- 
prising extent. The alluvial bottom-lands 
of the Mississippi extend in places almost 
a day’s journey by buggy from the river- 
bank, and behind them the country be- 
comes slightly mountainous and very much 
broken. Branches of the Ozark Range of 
mountains extend nearly to the eastern 
boundary of the State, so that the traveler 
has the pleasure of seeing in one day both 
the phenomenally productive bottom-land 
and the almost equally productive orchard 
ground of the hills and table-lands. 

Another interesting feature of this jour- 
ney southward is the sudden change from 
northern habits and customs to the most 
distinct characteristics of the South. State 
lines are, after all, only imaginary so far as 
climate and the habits and customs of the 
people are concerned, and the seventy thou- 
sand square miles of territory which make 
up the State of Missouri include what may 
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NEAR LABADIE, MISSOURI 


be termed a large section of the North and also a large section of the South; using the terms, of course, in their sectional and not geographical 


sense. 


Arkansas that it seems as though the boundaries were unfortunately fixed. But 5t. Louis is anything but a southern city. 


Missouri is often spoken of as a southern State, because its southern counties partake so much of the nature of the northern portion of 


It 1s strictly cosmo- 


politan, with a very large German population, a strong Irish element, and also a sprinkling of descendants of the original French settlers. Small 
towns in its vicinity are many of them distinctly French in their characteristics, and right across the State, Kansas City is peopled by some of 
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“AUNT DINAH’S” DAILY DRAWING. 
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the most active and busy people the world 
has ever seen, and the city is northern in 
every way, except in its location, which, as 
will be seen by reference to the map, is best 
described as central. 

Yet, within a hundred miles of these two 
centers of commercial activity and general 
prosperity, the South is seen in all its pictur- 
esqueness and indifference to adversity and 
trouble. The illustrations on this page, 
and also on pages 234, 235 and 236, bring 
into bold relief the strictly southern side 
of Missouri and Missouri life. We have 
already spoken of the voluntary liberation 
of slaves by Missouri farm and plantation 
owners in advance of President Lincoln’s 
proclamation, and we now introduce our 
readers to some of the old slaves themselves 
and to their descendants. 

The picture of ‘‘Aunt Dinah’? at the well 
will remind every one who has traveled 
through the South of scenes which are so 
common there. The characteristic costume, 
and especially headgear, of the patient, 
hard-working colored lady, and the primi- 
tive well, covered by a species of box, with 
the antidiluvian lever system for hauling 
up the bucket, both speak of people who 
are inclined to look upon modern appliances 
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THE HILLS OF THE OUACHITA, NEAR HOT SPRINGS, ARKANSAS. 


The hills of the Ouachita (pronounced Washita) are abrupt, rugged and precipitous. They are the home of the famous Hot Springs of Arkansas (pronounced, in accordance with 
an act of the State legislature, ‘“Arkansaw”’). These Springs are visited every year by tens of thousands of people, and the cures that have been effected by the health-giving waters 
are as numerous as the sands on the sea-shore. Although not lofty in the sense of the word as applied to the great mountains of the extreme West, the Ouachita Hills are a source of 
delight to tourists from a distance on account of the sudden manner in which they seem to rise out of the earth, and the absolute disregard they possess for all accepted rules of grade 
and regularity. To climb them is a work of no small difficulty, but the tourist who succeeds in gaining the summit is treated to a view which more than repays the exertion. 
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THE HCMINY-BEATER—WAITING FOR DINNER. 


in the light of a mistake, and who cling to old customs with a tenac- 
ity which excites admiration, even if at times it also provokes a 
smile. The rough out-buildings of untrimined logs and the razor- 
backed hog which is disputing with the proverbial white hen for pre- 
cedence in selecting food from the refuse lying around, are all so 
illustrative of the poorer sections of the agricultural regions of the 
South, that it is scarcely necessary to call attention to them. 

The other illustration on page 252 deals with two younger genera- 
tions. Here, again, we havea southern scene. The log-cabin is a 
much more comfortable residence than appearances would indicate, 
and it is very evident from the way the children are clothed that the 
family occupying it is fairly prosperous, and that the advantages of 
cleanliness are appreciated. Our artist had considerable difficulty in 
persuading the children to pose naturally for the picture, not because 
they objected to the process of being photographed, but rather because 
of their intense eagerness to ascertain the sodus operandi of the 
camera, and the whys and wherefores of the whole proceeding. The 
youngster sitting on the step enjoyed the whole business hugely, 
and the smile assumed for the occasion somewhat hindered the pro- 
ceedings on account of the natural infection and the uncontrollable 
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desire it created for hearty laughter on the part of the photographer. 

Still more characteristic is the first picture on this page. Although 
the view was only taken a few weeks ago, it is an almost exact repro- 
duction of scenes which were common in the old slave days. The group 
of children of all ages crowding at the window and waiting while another 
child is preparing the humble but wholesome meal, presents a study in 
physiognomy which can be indulged in to advantage by all. Here, 
again, we have the log construction, although a few undressed boards of 
all shapes and widths have been used to add architectural verisimilitude 
to the side elevation. On the opposite page we have further evidence of 
the fact that the colored race is not likely to die out on account of small 
families and childless homes. The good lady who stands in the door- 
way assured us that every child in the picture was her own, and as there 
was no other house within nearly a mile, the local corroboration of her 
statement was very strong. She was intensely proud of her little group 
of seven, and pointed out with considerable glee the fact that the oldest 
girl could now do a “‘ powerful lot o’ nussin’’’ and keep Malinda, the 
name given to the youngest of the family, from crawling into trouble 
The eldest boy, whose name was stated to be Junius, 
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and mischief. 


acted as guide for the party for a considerable distance through the 
woods, and the way he eyed the silver dollar which was given him for 
his trouble showed that however much gold-bugs may criticise that 
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SCENE ON SAWMILL CREEK, REYNOLDS COUNTY, MISSOURI. 
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somewhat weighty coin, itis not sufficiently [= =a Seer RT a 
common in the woods of Southeast Mis- |, ay 4 E> F 3 oe 
souri to have earned contempt, or to have | H~ oe 
formed the subject for debate as to its aa a i é i 
specie value. 7 ~ 5 Tan no 


The other picture on this page illustrates 
the home life of the Missouri backwoods- 
ian, if such a term is permissible. That 
hunting forms the chief recreation of the 
inmates of the log-cahin is obvious, and 
there is something about the appearance of 
the men, and more especially their hats, 
which is distinctly southern. All three of 
them proved to be well-informed as to local : | = 
events and national topics, and 1t was amus- f : eae. : 
ing to hear the wisdom of their remarks RE 
concerning national affairs and the outcome | : 
of the great strike in England. They were = a = aoe a = — 
all unqualified admirers of Champ Clark, ~ ee ee 
the Speaker of the House, and were quite 
sure that he would be the next President ae 
of the United States. One of them sug- ae = 
vested that as George V. was having so much [ae : | 
trouble with the strikers in his country, he 
ought to come to Missouri and get 
him a farm in the Ozarks, where he could 
live in peace and comfort the rest of 
his life. OLD SCOTIA, MISSOURI. 

The views on the following page are very 
different in character. ‘The first shows a couple of local residents who have just bagged a wild turkey of exceedingly satisfactory dimensions. 
Hunting in Missouri is a pastime heartily enjoyed by thousands of people every year. Wild turkeys are still abundant in many counties, and 
the sport of hunting them 
is scarcely to be excelled. 
Prairie chickens are also 
numerous, and there are 
in the State a number of 
spots each of which is 
known as a sportsman’s 
paradise. ‘The second il- 
lus:ration on the following 
page shows a well-kept 
mill on the Black River. 
The country mill is an in- 
stitution which ought to 
be preserved in perpetui- 
ty, no matter how rapidly 
modern invention may 
drive trade away from it, 
for there 1s something al- 
most Eden-like in the car- 
rying of corn and wheat 
to the mill and bring- 
ing back cornmeal and 
flour ready for use in the 
kitchen. The Black River 
country has several mills 
(TW Fo Set he ee : SY er mi of this character, and it is 
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HUNTING TURKEYS IN THE OZARK MOUNTAINS. 


the foreground as a producer of grain. The latest statistics show that 
Missouri ranks third in the country in the value of farm products. It 
raises two hundred and twenty million bushels of corn every year, 
nearly forty million bushels of oats, half that quantity of wheat, and 
more than six million bushels of potatoes. Cotton is also grown in 
the southern counties, some twenty thousand bales being produced 
yearly. It stands high as a tobacco-producing State, its crop aver- 
aging thirteen million pounds yearly. Being essentially a blue- 
grass State, and its farmers having years ago appreciated that there 
is good money i:1 clover and timothy, it is, therefore, an exceptionally 
heavy hay-producing and exporting State, the number of tons raised 
and made annually exceeding two millions. Of the product an im- 
mense quantity is fed to stock. Hogs in particular are numerous and 
seem almost indigenous to the soil. The number of these animals in 
the State exceeds three millions, which is also about the total of the 
cattle and horses combined. Sheep are numerous, and a very large 
amount of money is invested in poultry-raising. 

The extreme southwest of Missouri borders on the Cherokee 
Country of the Indian Territory, and the first view on page 238 is of a 
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group of Indians who have just concluded one of their famous games. 
The United States paid the Cherokees about seven 
million dollars as purchase money for the Cherokee Strip. There are 
about twenty-five thousand recipients of this bounty, and the scenes in 
and around ‘Tahlequah, when the disbursements were made, were 
of a character scarcely likely to be duplicated in the 
history of the country. That the Cherokees had any 
claim to the strip of country about eighty miles wide and forming the 
northern boundary of what is now Oklahoma Territory is denied by the 
best lawyers, but the Government made the purchase as a matter of 
policy, and declared the Strip, or Outlet, open for public settiement. 
When the history of the United States during the last quarter of a 
century comes to be written at length, one of the most interesting and 
instructive chapters in it will be devoted to the opening of this land and 
to the phenomenal development which followed it. The Cherokee Strip 
had excited the cupidity of ‘‘boomers’’—a name given to men who will 
always strike camp and join in a rush for new territory—tfor years, on 
account of the luxuriance of the blue-grass, and the magnificent fertility 
and excellent watering of almost every quarter-section. The Cherokees, 
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A COUNTRY MILL ON BLACK RIVER. MISSOURI. 


A COUNTRY STORE IN OKLAHOMA 


Scenes like the above will soon be numbered with past events in our country, though they are still not uncommon in some parts of the late Indian Territory, now a portion of the great 
State of Oklahoma. Civilization has donc its work in that region so thoroughly and so quickly that the “oldest inhabitant” is amazed at the marvelous changes which have taken place within 
his own recent memory. What was a few years ago a wild country, inhabited by a desultory population of Indians and lawless whites, is now one of the most progressive and prosperous sec- 
tions of the Nation. These rapid and radical changes give a special value to the illustrations in this work, which mirror the vanishing scenes of the past indeliblv upon the printed page. 
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in defiance of treaty obligations, 
and in excess of any rights they 
ever possessed over the land, rent- 
ed it out season after season to 
Texas cattle owners, and tens of 
thousands of steers roamed over 
the plains, to the exclusion of the 
settler and home-seeker. Finally, 
the long-protracted negotiations 
between the Cherokees and the 
Government terminated in an 
agreement whereby the cattlemen 
were driven off the land and a 
chance given to small farmers to 
acquire homes on it. 

Thousands of people collected 
onthe boundary lineof the 
‘‘pronused land’’ for weeks be- 
fore the opening day, and when 
at high noon the signal to advance 
was given, a race took place, sim1- 
lar in some respects to those at 
other openings, but more remark- 
able on account of the magnitude 
of the crowd and the intense ear- 
nestness of the participants. Con- : Sots ae 
veyances of every kind were ced, ——— Eee ! 
while many made the race on horse- GROUP OF CHEROKEE INDIANS. 
back, and even on foot. By sun- 
down nearly every claim had been taken, in addition to which work had commenced on several hundred houses. Before a week had elapsed 
six banks were in operation and at least two hundred stores were selling groceries and general merchandise, just as though people had been 

a ees [=== , living in the country for years. Within 
| ee aes | six months the country became settled in 
both senses of the term. The towns—cities 
we should have said—all had an air of 
prosperity and activity, and the fact that 
every quarter-section of land was occu- 
pied by an individual owner, if not family, 
gave promise of unique prosperity and 
rapid progress. 

The Cherokee Strip was a part of Okla- 
homa Territory, Oklahoma proper having 
been opened for settlement three or four 
vears before the section we are now speak- 
ing of. This entire territory has long 
since been admitted as a State, under the 
name of Oklahoma, and in the census of 
1910 showed a population of 1,657,155. 
The area of the State is 70,430 square miles. 

The other illustration on this page shows 
a group of Choctaw Indians. The Choc- 
taws have not been so fortunate as the 
Cherokees in what may be termed land 
speculation, or good treaty-making. Their 
tribe is, however, both prosperous and 
civilized, and its members rank among 
the most satisfactory of the ruddy-hued 
wards of Uncle Sam. The Choctaw Nation 
es is situated in the extreme southwest of the 
A FAMILY OF CHOCTAWS. Indian Territory, south of the Canadian 
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EUREKA SPRINGS, ARKANSAS. 


Eureka Springs, Arkansas, is the name given to the town which has sprung up around the springs of pure water which abound at Eureka. Situated two thousand feet above the 
sea level, this mountain town, entirely apart from its valuable springs and the cures they have effected, is a curiosity. At the extreme summit of the hill the Crescent Hotel stands as 
a landmark, aud it is approached from the depot by the winding road shown in the picture, and which, in its course, is compelled to form more than one complete circle on the way 
up from the valley to the mountain hostelry. The streets are not parallel, but are laid out more in accordance with the natural grade, so that it frequently happens that one street is 
fifty feet higher than the one next below it. All around there are wooded gulches, dark cafions aud projecting rocks, forming a combination at once picturesque and magnificent. 


TYPES FROM THE INDIAN NATION. 


| and Arkansas rivers, and 
| adjoining both Arkansas 
| and Texas. Constant in- 
tercourse with white 
people has rounded off 
the roughness of the 
Choctaw disposition, 
and many members of 
the tribe have earned 
the respect and esteem 
of well educated and re- 
fined people. 

The four illustrations 
on this page are excel- 
lent types of Indians 
found in the ‘‘ Nation.”’ 
The first is the photo- 
graph of a Cherokee 
belle, decked in all her 
finery and giving evi- 
dence in both costume 
and jewelry of the fact 
that she is not proof 
against vanity or the 
weaknesses of her fair 
sisters. The type of 
civilization which she 
represents is vastly supe- 
rior to that of the three 
Osage women who, it 
will be observed, retain 
more of the character- 
istics of the Indian, 
and who have far less 
pretensions or claims 
to beauty. The other 
two pictures speak for 
themselves, and give 
an idea of the linger- 
ing manner in which 
the blanket remains a 
favorite with the red | 
man and his wife and | 
family. lb 

Several members of 
tribes represented in 
these pictures took 
part in the war, and at 
the battle of Pea Ridge 
quite a large number 
of Choctaws, Chero- 
kees, Osages, Chica- 
saws, and other Indi- | 
ansfoughtagainstthe | 
troops of the North. 
They displayed con- 
siderable gallantry in 
action, as well as a 
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SCENERY IN THE MOUNTAINS OF WESTERN ARKANSAS. 


This is a very characteristic view of the mourtains found in the western counties of Arkansas. These mountains are full of scenes such as illustrated on this page, and the 
evidences of severe earthquakes in remote pcriods are frequent. In many cases the trees have been partially uprooted, and masses of rock, whose equilibrium seems to be preserved 
by superhuman agency, blocx up the trail of the hardy mountaineer, and also of the numerous tourists who enjoy the strange contrasts both in scene and people in the Bear State. 
Fossils, curious stones and interesting relics are found in every ravine and in almost every hill; while the stately trees, varying in height and shave, grow in every place where the 
rocks are covered with a few feet of soil. Silver undoubtedly lies near the surface in many parts of the hills, and extensive mining opviations are aniong the prospects of the future. 
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the Southern States steadily progressed. The record of failures, 
commercial and financial, speak volumes for the 
reliability of southern institutions, and from every State in the South 
there come reports, not of unsubstantial booms, but of steady prog- 
ress. The Old South relied almost exclusively upon the phenomenal 
fertility of the soil. Cotton was king and queen both. Thousands of 
acres were cultivated by individual planters, and colossal fortunes 
were realized. It never occurred to the cotton princes that they were 
incurring unnecessary expense, as well as curtailing their profits, by 
shipping their product to northern cities and receiving it back in the 
form of manufactured articles. Such, however, was the case. Very 
little manufacture was carried on, and although there was a wealth of 
coal and iron right at hand, little or no mining of any kind was 
attempted. Labor was comparatively inexpensive in those days, and 
there was so much money to be made out of cotton-planting at the 
then existing prices, that there was little temptation to speculate or 
invest in manufacturing or mining enterprises. 


RICE PLANT WELL—ARKANSAS 


Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring out the false, ring in the true. 


The New South and the Old. What a contrast! The theme has 
been enlarged upon by able writers again and again during the last 
ten years, but it is one which is absolutely inexhaustible. The terms 
are not altogether appropriate, because what we speak of to-day as the 
New South is rather a revival than a new creation. In other words, 
the prosperous South of to-day reflects the intelligence, culture and 
affluence of the mid-century South; while what people are inclined to 
speak of as the Old South is really the country as it was in the later 
sixties and early seventies, when it was striken by misfortune, crushed 
by defeat, and with the flower of its population cut off by war. 

We have tried to steer clear of the usual error. Instead of call- 
ing the South of the sixties and early seventies the Old South, we 
have gone back twenty years farther and have rather illustrated the 
period of the huge plantation and the general prosperity which pre- 
vailed below Mason and Dixon’s line before the West was half settled, 
and when the North was but just beginning to force itself to the front. 

Few people realize that during the late financial depression THE OLD SOUTH—RELICS OF SLAVERY. 
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IN THE FORESTS OF ARKANSAS. 


We have, in this picture, evidence of the immense timber resources of Arkansas. Scenes such as the one here depicted are common, and as it is only within the last few years 
that log-cutting has been carried on to any extent, the resources of the State, in this regard, are scarcely tested. About twenty million dollars’ worth of lumber is now cut yearly, and 
much of it is shipped to Europe. The cypress found in the swamp-lands is in great request; and the yellow pine, which covers fully fifteen thousand square miles, is also extremely 
popular in northern markets. Cedar is comparatively common, and there is a great deal of yellow poplar. Much grander in appearance are the Arkansas oaks, which frequently grow 
to an immense size. The oxen in the picture are hauling some mammoth oak logs to the cars, and the vastness of the logging industry can easily be gleaned from the picture, 
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CK, ARKANSAS. 
Those were good old times in every sense of the word. The plant- 
ers and their families lived an ideal life. Their homes were stately 
mansions surrounded by exquisite parterres, and by orchards whose 
trees were in danger of falling every year because of the immense weight 
of the crop each bore. Society was select; education was regarded as a 
pearl of great price, and the ignorant white man was looked upon with 
almost as much contempt as the ‘‘ white trash’’ who did manual labor, 
only suited, in the sentiment of the time, for colored hands and feet. 
Political economists tell us that there is dignity in toil, and that idleness 
brings about its own punishment. What we are apt to facetiously speak 
of as the characteristics of the South—a tired feeling, partly the result of 
a warm climate, and partly inherited and acquired, grew on the people 
to a marked extent, and the habit of having every little service per- 
formed for them became, in one sense of the word, aimost a vice. 

When the war broke out people who had acquired the habit of 
speaking in cerogatory terms of the Southerner, and who had brought 
themselves co believe that he had been born tired and had never got 
rested sinve his ushering into the world, were astounded at the marvel- 
ous activity of the southern troops, and at the latent energy which 
intense love of home brought to the front so magnificently. Of the war 
we need say but little; it crushed out, for a time, the life and prosperity 
of what had hitherto been the happiest and wealthiest section of the 
United States. Long after the southern cause had become the lost 
cause, the gallant sons of the little tier of States which had proclaimed 
their independence and had formed a confederacy, kept up the fight, 
and as a result damage to the extent of millions of dollars was done by 
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troops. The horrors of war cannot be exaggerated: and when peace 
was finally declared, tens of thousands of southern homes had been 
robbed of their bread-winners, and poverty stared the short-lived 
nation in the face. 

Of the ten years that followed, we will pass over. Then came the 
awakening. A younger generation had grown up, filling many of the 
places made vacant by bullet and sword. The old feeling that labor 
was derogatory had very largely died out, and it was generally recog- 
nized that the only way to return to prosperity was by hard work and 
careful planning. ‘The resolution was no sooner formed than acted 
upon, and now, within thirty years of the war, we have a New South, 
infinitely more prosperous than the Old, because its prosperity is based 
upon a sounder footing, and because undeveloped resources are now 
for the first time being made full use of. 

During the last twenty years the value of real and personal prop- 
erty in the Southern States, excluding Missouri, only a portion of 
which is in the South, has increased many-fold, while during the 
same period the increase in the New England States has only been 
about fifty per cent. In 1860, the last year of the extreme prosperity 
of the Old South, its property was valued a trifle higher than that of 
the New England and Middle States. During the war the valuation in 
the South was cut in two; but in 1580 it had more than regained lost 
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ground, and now it is climbing the 
tree very rapidly. 

The New South is becoming the 
market-garden of the country, ship- 
ping out millions of dollars’ worth 
of vegetables and fruits every sea- 
son. The vast resources of its 
enormous forests are being used to 
good advantage, and its apparently 
inexhaustible supply of coal and 
iron ore is being worked for all it 
is worth. The proximity of raw 
materials to the newly-formed man- 
ufacturing region of the South en- 
ables it to compete easily with those 
who formerly had a monopoly in 
their various lines. Asan eminent 
jurist once said: ‘‘The South is a 
country upon which the Almighty 
has, with most lavish hand, be- 
stowed his richest material gifts. 
It is gorged with every mineral. It 
is the most beautiful and the rich- 
est portion of God’s earth upon 
which my vision or feet have ever 
rested.”’ 

Careful estimates, made by non- 
resident statisticians, show that the 
South is capable of raising enough 
wheat to supply the entire country; that it can raise sufficient fruit and vegetables to meet every demand from every State for the next twenty 
years, and that, in addition, its coal and iron resources will, when fully developed, supply the requirements of the entire continent. No wonder, 
under these condi- 
tions, that the New 
south is ignoring 
the traditions of the 
past, and regarding 
the cultivation of 
cotton rather as a 
side issue than as 
the only available 
method of gaining 
a livelihood and 
making money. 

And the people 
have changed even 
more than the 
country. In this 
book the change 
in the colored race 
is the most strik- 
ingly illustrated. 
Take, for instance, 
the views of the old 
colored people on 
pages 242 and 248. 
In the former we 
see an old slave and 
his wife sitting 
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porch and entrance of what for years they knew as the ‘‘ big house.’’ 
Readers of sensational literature naturally look upon the colored slave 
of the South ds a type of misery. A mention of him conjures up in 
their mind thoughts of whipping-posts, impossible tasks, insufficient 
food and clothing, and treatment just one degree worse than that 
accorded to the horses and cattle on the plantation. 

This idea is almost entirely erroneous. Men are always to be 
found in every walk of life who will take advantage of opportunities 
and ignore their responsibilities; and there were, of course, many 
planters, traders and overseers who were guilty of occasional, and 
even systematic, brutality. But the majority of the slaves were per- 
fectly content, and their loyalty was surprising. One cannot fancy 
the old man and his wife in the picture referred to plotting against 
their employers and owners, nor is there anything in the expression 
of their faces to indicate misery or ill-treatment. The couple belong 
to a type of colored people to whom emancipation was by no means an 
unmixed pleasure, and they will go on to the end of the chapter with 
feelings of intense veneration and love to the ‘‘old master and missus,’’ 
to serve whom it was always a pleasure. 

The old man, whose portrait appears on this page, works a great 
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deal harder to keep body and soul together now than he ever did in his 
slavery days. He misses the care and protection which were always his 
under the old regime, and if his memories of servitude include an occa- 
sional act of severity, he does not enlarge upon these details of his past 
history. Chopping wood is his sole source of income, and were it not for 
the fact that his wants are few, they would very frequently go unfilled. 

It is pleasant to pass from these types of the Old South to the types 
of the New South, which appear on so many pages of this book. ‘The 
illustration on page 242, showing a rice well at Weiner, Arkansas, is an 
indication that the rice consumption in the United States has steadily 
increased and it is apparent that this country will require for its own 
consumption all the rice it can grow. 

Several pictures illustrate the extreme fondness of the colored popu- 
lation of the New South for water-melon. There is an old joke, that no 
matter how honest or pious a colored man may be, he will deviate from 
the straight and rugged path if a plump spring chicken appears within 
sight of said path. It is doubtful whether the water-melon temptation is 
not even more overpowering than that of the spring chicken. <A water- 
melon-patch seldom passes through a season without one or more raids; 
and when there are no melons being raised in the neighborhood, store- 
keepers have to be very cautious how they guard their supplies of the 
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juicy and nutritious prc- 
duct of semi-tropical 
climes. Water-melon so- 
cials are great events in 
colored society circles, 
and when a white man 
catches a glimpse of the 
proceedings at one of 
these, he is apt to come 
to the conclusion that 
there is a good deal more 
of genuine low comedy 
in real life than on the 
stage. 

The three boys shown 
on page 244 were bribed 
by large slices of water- 
melon to sit for their 
photographs, and were 
told to look pleasant. A 
glance at the picture will 
show how they inter- 
preted the instruction, 
and how grotesque were 
the results of the facial 
contortions which took 
the place of smiles. 

On page 246 we see a 
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large family eating dinner, with 
Slices of water-melon for the first, 
second and lastcourses. On page 
248 there is another instance of 
the New South smile as inter- 
preted by the rising generation. 
The boy was given a whole water- 
melon by our camera party, and 
the only remark he made by way 
of protest at the delay which was 
unavoidable was: ‘‘Say, boss, 
all the ice will be out of that 
melon if that thing takes much 
more fixin’.’”’ 

The camera was promptly 
‘‘fixed,’’? and when last seen the 
boy had got rid of about half the 
melon and was bracing up fora 
renewed attack on the remain- 
ing moiety. The last water-melon 
picture in this book is most 
remarkable for the industry dis- 
played by the youngest member 
of the tribe. The water-melon 
taste is evidently hereditary, for 
about the first thing the picka- 
ninny appreciates and cries for 
in its early career is a very large 


quarter of this fruit. The views on page 249 also form an admirable contrast between the past and present. 
Texas, carries one back in thought nearly a century and a half. 
Spanish forces for ascendency in Texas. 
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VIEW ON DEVIL’S RIVER, TEXAS. 


The Alamo, at San Antonio, 
Harly in the eighteenth century there was a conflict between French and 
In 1758 there was a terrible massacre of Franciscan missionaries and others at San Saber, and several 
ruins remain as a sad memento of that event. The mission of San Antonio de Valero was captured and turned into a military garrison for the 
Spanish Government. The history of Texas records the fact that this desecrated mission, which was named the Alamo, was the scene in 1836 


of a battle and massacre which 
has been very aptly likened 
to Thermopyle. President 
Santa Anna, of Mexico, with 
7,000 troops, stormed the 
Alamo, and after losing fifteen 
hundred men he finally capt- 
ured it, killing Crockett, 
Bowie, Travis, and 170 other 
men, from whose vocabulary 
the word ‘‘surrender’’ had 
been irrevocably expunged. 

The other picture on page 
24) represents a very substan- 
tial planter’s house. Archi- 
tecturally it is old. The wide 
veranda, carefully protected 
from the sun, and the mass- 
ive pillars upon which the 
overhanging roof rests, are 
characteristic of well-built 
mansions in extremely hot sec- 
tions. In every other feature 
the house is modern, and it is 
in the very best state of repair 
and decoration. 

The firat view on page 244 
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is of a modernized farm-house, near Little 

Rock. Arkansas is noted for its large farms; 

and the owner of this comfortable, if not very 

commodious, house has one thousand acres of 

ground, on which he raises every year large 

crops which yield most satisfactory returns. 

Arkansas is a much-maligned State. People 

who have visited only the poorer mountain 

sections, far back from centers of commerce, 

are unjust when they convey the impression 

that the entire State is rough, uncultivated 

and unfertile. Thousands of men have grown 

rich while cultivating the soil. About eighty- 

three per cent. of the population are engaged 

in agricultural work, and there are upwards 

of a hundred thousand farms whose percent- 

age of products to cash value of land is larger 
than is to be found in an equal number of 
farms in any other State. ‘To come to actual. 
figures, there is but five per cent. of Arkansas 
which is unsuitable for farming purposes, and 
When it is remembered that less than one- 

third of the vast area is actually under culti- 

vation at the present time, it will be seen what 
magnificent inducements the State offers the 
farmers and others who are vainly striving to 
earn a livelihood on more costly, but less pro- 

ductive, ground elsewhere. 

The first picture on page 250 illustrates a very pretty spot on Devil’s River, Texas. The second illustration on the same page deals 
with a very different scene. A gang of convicts are shown lined up for dinner. Various types of ignorance and crime are seen in the picture, 
The men have been leased out in accordance with a somewhat common practice in some of the Southern States, and the firm which has secured 
the right to their work is employing them on 
railroad construction and repairs. The con- 
vict-leasing system has been written up very 
extensively from both sides, but it has been 
very severely condemned by the best judges. 
| On this page there are, again, two very 
Peewgceeme| ‘different views. The first picture shows a 
~@S ii steamboat tugging barges on the beautiful 

Buffalo Bayou in Texas. ‘The second scene 
is taken on a characteristic wharf. The spe- 
cial landing-place selected for the picture is 
situated on the Lower Red River, but it illus- 
trates types and characteristics of southern, 
and especially cotton, wharfs generally. At 
- times the scenes of activity on a wharf of this 
kind are almost bewildering, and there is a 
great mixture of willing and unwilling service. 
We have already said that, in years gone 
by, cotton was king and queen both in the 
South. The days of its sovereignty will not be 
forgotten until another generation has come 
aud gone, and it would be wrong were it 
otherwise. Old people, both black and white, 
will talk by the hour of the days when no one 
thought of raising anything but cotton, and 
there are many thousands left who are strictly 
unreconstructed so far as this is concerned. 
= i Every man, woman and child in the Old 
RED RIVER. South was directly interested in the price of 
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A LOUISIANA CANE FIELD. 


We have here a section of a Louisiana cane field, forming part of an enormous plantation, which has been in operation since 1827 


The ground is largely alluvial in nature and exeception- 
ally adapted for sugar-raising. The product of this plantation alone is three million pounds of sugar, and the capital invested in this and other State plantations is about $90,000,000. A single 


acre often produces thirty tons of eane, and it is estimated that each hundred pounds of cane, on a very fertile plantation, yields about a dollar's worth of sugar at retail price. 
the neighborhood of the plantations resemble nothing to be seen elsewhere, and a sugar-cane field presents a very peculiar and distinct type of beauty. 


The seenes in 
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cotton, the crop pros- [Ga i See: Be ek. *: fo en ee ‘pei Bee ri 
pects, and the new | so : POD nee 1 ETO TOR PO Fae a Re aes oe By 
ideas in cultivating | ) | i : | 3 es Pe ee 5 oe 
and picking; and the 
colored population 
reckoned seasons, not 
by months or days, 
but by cotton-plant- 
ing, cotton-picking, 
and the like. 

Many of us saw the 
old-time plantation in 
all its glory, and re- 
member the excite- 
ment attending the 
first picking and the 
first shipping. The 
‘“land o’ cotton’’ was 
dearly loved by the 
men,womenandchil- (im 
dren who worked in BSgaaag 
it, and the best answer ees ee 
to sectional tiradeson ao 
the horrors of slavery | 
was a visit to a cotton 
planter’s home,where 
the colored workers 
had more fun and in- 
nocent enjoyment 
than any wage-earners ever contemplated. The condition of affairs is very different now. ‘The acreage of cotton in the Gulf States and in the 
South Atlantic group is steadily decreasing, though, strange to say, the annual product shows little falling off. This very creditable condi- 

tion of affairs is the result of 

better cultivation, more sys- 

tematic fertilizing, and more 

careful picking, rendered nec- 

essary by falling prices. The 

South is rapidly becoming in- 

july Sin, ays dependent of outside States 

“| and countries, and is produc- 

ing within her own borders 

everything that is needed for 
the home and household. 

But the cotton-field is still 
a picturesque feature of the 
sunny South. In this book 
we give pictures of cotton in 
its various stages, including 
its embarkation for foreign 
ports. Weshall see more of 
this staple on other pages 
and need only deal with the 
subject briefly at this stage. 
The cotton crop is generally 
planted late in the spring, and 
picking commences in July, 
lasting right through the fall. 
The scenes during the picking 
season are still remarkable, 
Nn though they have lost much 

LOUISIANA RICE FIELD READY FOR THE HARVEST. of the unique individuality 
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THE DESERTED HOME.—A RELIC OF THE WAR. 
The picture illustrates. the remarks made on the effect of the war, and the evolution of the New South. The deserted home, almost hidden in weeds and untrimmed shrubs, was 
once occupied by a wealthy planter, who would not allow a weed within sight of the house, and whose garden was kept in the most perfect condition at all seasons of the year. Nothing is 


much more painful than an examination of one of these decayed homes. They are overflowing with reminiscences, but tell a tale of sadness and of unrealized hopes which cannot be regard- 


ed with indifference by even the most callous. Many of these homes were deserted during the war, after father, brother and son had been killed in battle and there was no one left but a 


few faithful slaves to guard the women and children, who were glad to find refuge with friends in districts less harassed by the war. 
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which marked ee a ee Be ma 
them in years gone | er ea 
by. 

No longer is the 
work done by ne- 
groes exclusively. 
Farmers frequently 
come down from 
the hills with their 
families to take 
part in the work, |= aps fs | YY P cory : CSRS rast = SNe 
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ings from picking 
to pay their taxes 
and interest. Most 
of the large cotton 
plantations are in 
the bottom-lands, 
where the yield is 
frequently as much 
as a bale and a half 
an acre, and some- 
times nearly two 
bales. Upland cot- 
ton yields about 
one-half to the acre 
as compared with 
the river-bottom 
and better-watered plantations. But so fertile is the soil of the South that when the price of cotton is moderate there is money in the raising of 
it, no matter where the crop is planted. Of late years prices have fallen so rapidly that fortunes are no longer made in a few years out of cotton, 
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A SOUTHERN COTTON MARKET. 


as formerly, but for 
generations to come 
the South will con- 
tinue to raise in large 
quantities one of the 
most indispensable 
staples known. 

The two views on 
this page deal with 
the prosaic aspect of 
the business. The 
first picture shows a 
southern cotton mar- 
ket, with countless 
bales waiting either 
buyers or shipment; 
and the second gives 
an idea of the actual 
process of loading on 
board ship. Europe 
is a good customer 
for thestaple product 
of so many Southern 
States, and Man- 
chester and New 
Orleans seem much 
nearer each other 
than map measure- 
KING COTTON DEPARTS FOR EUROPE. ments show. 
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A MANSION OF THE NEW SOUTH. 


This picture is a typical illustration of a mansion of the New South. All that is really old in the picture are the stately palms which have survived the general reconstruction and re- 
modeling of local institutions and homes. The mansion is well-built and is finished with a degree of neatness which is an object-lesson to the fantastic school of architecture. Mansions such pe 
as these are growing more and more common in the New South, and the facilities for securing cool air in the hottest days of the semi-tropical summer are too conspicuous to need pointing 7 


out. A reminiscence of the past is to be found in the lavish hospitality of the owners of homes such as these. Large parties are entertained almost all the year round, and whenever an ex- 
cuse for an invitation can be found, friends are summoned with a tone of authority which scarcely contemplates the possibility of a refusal. 
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On these pages we introduce the reader 
ta Louisiana and Florida, two of the most 
southern and most interesting States in the 
Union. The opening illustrations deal with 
the Creole State, as Louisiana is very aptly 
named, although it is frequently called the 
Pelican State, because its State arms show 
a pelican which is depicted as the guardian 
of union, justice and confidence. It was 
called Louisiana by LaSalle in honor of 
Louis XIV. of France, and its history dates 
back almost to the days of Columbus. In 
the seventeenth century LaSalle took pos- 
session of the territory which includes this 
State in the name of France, and in 1699 
Iberville landed an expedition from his 
home country. Early in the eighteenth j|raS PSG gee 
century the French joined forces with the | 4 fers ET re ea ae ae : oF << —— 
Choctaws and carried on a bitter warfare | ae 
against the Natchez Indians. Finally, the 
Chickasaws sided with the latter, and as a 
result, Indian wars were carried on for a 
great number of years. 

At the commencement of the present cent- — : Se bigs ee i an alg” Bg % ee tien 
ury, the bulk of what is now the State of |B mes . Belg ae, eS, CR: op pres re ae 
Louisiana was formed into the Territory of |F Sy A iy gg ae Ce. eee nee ite eS 
Orleans,.and in 1810 the parishes east of 
the Mississipp1 and north of Manchac re- 
volted from Spanish control and established 
the Republic of West Florida, asking for admission to the Union. This was refused, and the revolting parishes were annexed to the Territory, 
which in 1813 was admitted to the Union, with W. C. C. Claiborne as its first Governor. Louisiana is an exceptionally well-watered State, 
having a coast-line of more than twelve hun- 
dred miles, in addition to nearly four thou- 
sand miles of inland navigation, far more 
than any other State. More than half the 
surface is covered with valuable yellow 
pine and other lumber, the cypress and oak 
being in great demand, more especially the 
latter, which is used extensively in the 
United States navv yards. Some of the 
largest lumber and shingle mills in the 
South are to be found in this State, and one 
of them alone finds employment for five 
hundred men, who turn out a million shin- 
gles a day. 

Sugar is a staple product, as mentioned 
in the preceding number, and this alone 
finds remunerative employment for whole 
armies of men. Of late years rice has dis- 
placed sugar in several sections. There are 
now fifteen hundred plantations on which 
rice is sown like wheat. Cotton also is, of 
course, one of the great crops of the State, 
and of late years the cottonseed oil business 

has proved exceedingly profitable and kept 
works of immense magnitude busy all the 
year round. 

Among the crops raised in this very 
aes boty 2S fertile State, oranges, peaches, figs and ba- 
CKERS’ CAMP. nanas deserve special mention. Our first 
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STEAMSHIP UNLOADING BANANAS AT NEW ORLEANS. 
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GHOSTS OF THE PAST—DESERTED SLAVE OUARTERS. 


The picture on page 257 was described as typical of the New South. The scene immortalized on this page is rather a reminiscence than atype. It speaks of the days before the 


war, when the houses, which are now practically ruins, were crowded with bustling humanity, and when every evening sounds of revelry, or at least of quaint negro music, were heard 
in and around them. A tribute is paid by these houses to the substantial work of the builders. The chimneys stand almost as substantial and true as when they were first used, forty or 
fifty years ago, and the walls themselves have resisted the ravages of time with praiseworthy vigor. The roofs alone have decayed and given way, and the fences yield to persuasion 
easily. In many cases the old slave quarters have beeu diverted to other purposes, such as storage and the like, but in this case time has been allowed to do its work unmolested. 
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illustration on page 258 shows a steamship un- 
loading bananas at the port of New Orleans. ie 
Bunches of this fruit arrive at this port from [7 
the West Indies, and also from Florida, by the 
hundred thousand, and it will be many years be- 
fore sufficient are raised locally to put a stop to 
the importation. The culture of the banana is 
avery interesting one, and the fruit itself is of 
far greater value than those who merely use it 
in the form of a luxury or dessert have any idea. 
Its botanical name is musa sapientum, signifying 
that the wise men of the East, of whom we read 
in the classics, lived exclusively, or nearly so, 
on this fruit. In extremely hot climates a banana 
grove yields the first year, but in this country it 
is usually necessary to wait a second year. The 
banana needs an immense quantity of sun, and, 
whenever practicable, orchards are planted on 
hills sloping towards the south, with forests on 
the north to protect them from cold winds. 

The greatest difficulty in banana culture takes 
place after the fruit has been gathered. If left 
to thoroughly ripen on the stems, shipment is 
almost impossible, and hence the fruit is picked 
green, often much too green. The bunches seen 
in the illustration are far from being ripe, and 
their destination is a sweating cellar, where, at 
a high temperature, their color will change from 
green to golden, and the fruit from a hard, indi- 
gestible substance to a soft, luscious and nutritious one. The second illustration on page 255 1s of a moss-pickers’ camp in the swamps of 
Louisiana. Moss-picking is not an aristocratic occupation, and there is nothing about the camp, or the man and boys in front of it, to indicate 
an excess of wealth or prosperity. This 
moss, however, plays a most important 
part, and hasa history of its own. It grows 
on the tops and branches of trees in swampy 
land, and prefers gloom to a bright light. 
Cypress appears to be its favorite habitat, 
and it thrives on the miasma which rises 
from the marshy land below. According 
to some people, the moss is an element of 
danger, but competent authorities incline 
to the opinion that by drawing the ma- 
larial elements out of the air it is a 
source of purification, robbing miasma of 
half its terrors to both animal and vege- 
table life. 

When alive, the moss has a greenish-gray 
hue, and its power of production is astonish- 
ing, asuddei gust of wind frequently carry- 
ing to neighboring trees sufficient threads 
to impregnate every branch upon them. 
The most singular feature of this swamp, 
or Spanish moss, is its apparent endlessness. 
The threads seem to be of indefinite length, 
aud the most patient man tires of an attempt 
to measure one of them accurately. Some 
idea of its rapid growth and its immense 
bulk is gathered from the fact that the pro- 
duct of one tree alone will sometimes weigh 
as much as twenty tons. 
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The second illustration on page 260 [55 - = SS | Se Be wars se 
shows a street scene in old New Orleans, [| | sie =a 
with one of the characteristic and pecul- | a 
larly constructed cotton wagons loaded 
down to the hubs with the staple product 
of the South. In years gone by the 
advent of a cotton wagon on the streets 
of New Orleans, or any other southern 
city, was a matter of considerable inter- 
est, and the local merchants and traders 
crowded round it with a view to making 
terms with the planter or his agents. 
On one occasion a stranger from the 
North was the victim of an amusing joke 
in connection with the sampling. He 
was told that every one was expected to 
take an interest in a fresh arrival of cot- 
ton, and that he must go up and sample 
with the others. Anxious to fall in with 
local customs, the first time a wagon 
came in he approached it and tore a 
large handful of cotton from each bale 
and package. The driver watched him 
fora moment or two, and then gathering 
up the thong of his long ox-whip whirled 
it once round his head and connected 
it with the shoulders of the amateur 
sampler. The stranger thought he had 
been struck by lightning, and fell all in 
a heap beside the wagon. When the joke was explained to the driver his apologies were profuse, but the northern man, during the remainder 
of his stay in the South, looked upon a cotton wagon as a distinct menace and nuisance. There are a hundred other features of New 
Orleans which serve to make it one of the most 
remarkable cities in the world. When Governor 
Claiborne took possession of the Territory in 1805, 
he found New Orleans a small city, or rather town, 
with a sawmill operated by two horses, a small 
French theater, a custom-house, a navy yard, two 
small banks, and a magnificent Catholic church 
and capital building, both erected by the Spanish 
Government. Even at that time there were cotton 
presses in operation, and the peculiar pressing song 
of the operators was heard. 

In 1822 New Orleans had a population of about 
forty thousand, including an immense number of 
French refugees from San Domingo and Cuba. 
Merchandising of every description was carried on 
with great activity, the records even at this early 
date speaking of three hundred wholesale and retail 
mercantile establishments and several other institu- 
tions of importance and interest. Many ofthe quaint 
characteristics which existed then remain to this 
day, and although many of the street names have 
been sadly corrupted and anglicized, Oakey Hall’s 
statement that the streets of the Crescent City are 
more prettily named than those of any other city in 
the world is well founded. New Orleans has changed 
its ownership and allegiance five times in its his- 

Ss See See oe eS . | tory, and the names of its streets not only remind 
Eine te See ee EME = the visitor of these changes, but also of the principal 
SIDE VAULTS, ST. ROCK’S. CEMETERY, NEW ORLEANS. men who played a part in them. 
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COPYRIGHT, 18904, BY O. P. HAVENS. THE OLD FOLKS AT HOME. 


This is one of the most characteristic and best-executed illustrations we have been able to secure. It shows the old folks at home, and although rough logs, a roof which leaks 
badly in places, and a chimney which only draws when the wind is in one direction, it is dear to its owners and occupiers, who, with the traditional content of their race, feast upon 
the thought that there is no place like home, and are supremely happy. The old man can make his almost equally aged banjo discourse pathetic tunes with excellent expression, and 
his repertoire includes many of those popular southern ballads which classical music exponents seldom learn how to play in a truly acceptable manner. The old folks are content to 
share their quarters with members of two younger generations, and there is a good deal to learn in the primitive harmony with which old and young dwell together year after year. 
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The cemeteries of New Orleans, one of which is 
illustrated on page 262, are among the specialties of 
the city. Owing to the abundance of water within 
a few inches of the surface, cellars are unknown; 
and hence, also, it is impossible to bury the dead in 
the usual manner. The vaults, as shown in the 
illustration, are above ground, and entirely unique 
in character. Those selected for illustration are 
connected with St. Rock’s, concerning which there is 
a well-founded tradition, if the word may be used, to 
the effect that any one who prays in the church and 
makes a special wish will have that wish fulfilled. 

The older cemeteries of New Orleans, replete as 
they are with countless memories, are almost in the 
center of the city. Like all of those which date back 
any distance, they are conspicuous because the in- 
scriptions upon the tombs are in several different lan- 
guages. Many are in Spanish, still more in French, 
and quite a large number in Latin. English is, of 
course, the more common language adopted to-day, 
so that the linguist and antiquarian have much to 
interest them in the inscriptions which greet their 
eye as they pass down the passage-way between the 
rows of elevated vaults. 

On November Ist of every year New Orleans has 
from time immemorial suspended business operations 
and decorated the graves and tombs of its dead with < 5 
flowers. Even the graves of strangers are cared for  copvniant, 1904, BY 0. P. HAVENS. 
in this manner, and the cemetery near the monument 
on the battlefield of New Orleans, illustrated on page 266, is frequently a scene of great magnificence on this occasion. The monument occupies 
the position of the American army on the plains of Chalmette, and is a few yards in front of the house in which General Jackson made his head- 

snicieininaiateiaiiaiiansiiaaaaiaaiaaiaaitaiaaiiiaai — | - eee — — quarters. During the’battle Jackson rode up 
ARI 6 lee gens a a — - ~~ | and down the ranks at this point, cheering 
and shouting like a madman. His life was in 
great danger, and later in the engagement 
General Pakingham was shot a few yards in 
front of where the monument stands. 
The condition of this monument is scarcely 
a credit to the State, for it is somewhat dilapi- 
dated as well as incomplete. ‘The iron steps 
within it are many of them missing, and the 
roof is practically gone. ‘The walls in many 
cases have been desecrated by vandals, who 
have scratched their names in the brick and 
stone, and it is quite possible that a severe 
storm may dash the unfinished fragment to 
the ground. More than sixty years ago work 
commenced upon the monument, but nearly 
half a century has elapsed since any active 
steps were taken towards completing it. The 
Chalmette cemetery, containing the bones of 
fifteen hundred men who fell in defense of the 
city, and also the old duelling ground, upon 
which so many affairs of honor have been 
settled, are other points of interest, both mel- 
ancholy and romantic, in the vicinity of the 
old battlefield. 
| On page 268 we see the old torpedo boat at 
a | a n ae “A : Spanish Fort, concerning which traditions are 
A PLEASURE-PARTY ON THE SUWANEE RIVER. almost countless. It was here that Bienville 
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landed, and where, 
during the Spanish 
dominion, such 
strong fortifications 
were kept up against 
expected raids from 
Indians and from 
the Mexican pirates, 
who were then so 
numerous on the 
Gulf. After Spanish 
and French domin- 
ion had ceased in 
this section, Andrew 
Jackson took posses- 
sion of the Spanish 
Fort and prepared to 
repel the invading 
British. Jackson 
reached the old fort 
by water, and taking 
charge of 1t made for 
it a history which 
ought to have pre- 
served it 1n perpetu- 
ity as a national 
landmark. Shortly 
before the civil war, 
however, it fell into 
the possession of a 
wealthy and eccen- 
tric Frenchman,who 
used it as a lakeside 
resort. It next came 
under the manage- 
ment of a club, and 
later became con- 
nected with the city 
proper by a railroad. 
The second illus- 
tration on page 268 
shows the oldest 
house in New Or- 
leans. This most 
unique building was 
formerly used as a 
court-house, and was 
erected shortly be- 
fore the commence- 
ment of the present 
century by Don 
Andreas Almonast- 
ter. The quaint 
style of architecture, 
the dormer windows, 
the stuccoed balus- 
trades, and the gen- 
eral substantialness 
$ nay ee panied Te iene S OE i ofeverything around 
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once, and nothing pleases him more than a visit to a building older than 
the century and brimful of memories both painful and pleasing. 
The concludirg illustrations in this book deal principally with 
Florida, and with the river so celebrated in negro verse: 
’Way down upon de S’wanee Ribber, 
Far, far away— 


Dare’s wha’ my heart is turning ebber— 
Dare’s wha’ de ole folks stay. 


Florida, the land of perpetual sunshine, was christened by its dis- 
coverer Ponce de Leon, whose search for the Fountain of Perpetual Youth 
has made immortal in the annals of history and romance. ‘The term 
means the land of flowers, and its popular name, the Everglade State, is 
another tribute to the variety of its scenery and its great diversity. 
The arms of the State are similarly typical of nature’s bounteous gifts. 
They show an Indian scattering flowers, with the sun sinking in the 
distance, and with a large cocoanut tree on the banks of a river upon 
which a side-wheel steamer is plying. 

Florida is generally divided into sections with geographical bounda- 
ries. Kast Florida is bounded by the Atlantic Ocean and the delightful 
Suwanee, of which we shall see and hear more in this number, and 
which is illustrated on this and other pages. West Florida extends to the 
Pordido River, and Central Florida includes the semi-tropical section of 
the State, or, as one writer aptly puts it, the ‘‘land of Savannas and 
hammocks, lakes and rivers.’’ South Florida includes that portion of 
the State which is sub-tropical, and which is remarkable for the fact that 
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the temperature scarcely varies ten degrees all the year round. 

This delightful State, with its eternal sunshine and its profusion 
of fruits of the most delicious flavor, has an interesting history. 
Ponce de Leon discovered it in 1513, landing in the picturesque bay 
just north of St. Augustine. A large army of French troops landed 
twenty-five years later, and in 1564 a colony of French Hugenots, 
who had built Fort Caroline on the St. John’s River, were massacred 
by Spaniards, who brutally announced that the colonists were killed, 
not because they were Frenchmen, but because they were Lutherans. 
Four years later French troops captured the fort and hanged every 
man they found in it, retaliating for the brutality of 1564 by an- 
nouncing that they killed the garrison, not as Spaniards, but as 
traitors, thieves and murderers. 

The conflict between French and Spanish continued to hamper 
the young country, and St. Augustine was still more unfortunate, 
because even the English attacked it. When twenty-one years old 
Sir Frances Drake destroyed it, and just as it was celebrating its 
hundredth anniversary, it was ruthlessly plundered and well-nigh 
destroyed again. At the early part of the eighteenth century it was 
again attacked, and it was through much tribulation and suffering, 
not to say bombardment and wrecking, that it grew into the dignity 
of a city. 

In 1763 Florida was ceded to Great Britain, and a large immigra- 
tion set in from the other Atlantic States and districts and colonies. 
In 1814 General Jackson seized the Territory, which, in the mean- 
time, had been given to Spain in exchange for the Bahamas, and 
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thus the State changed hands more Beker : ah aes ee 
than once in every generation. Once | 4 | | Lae ; | | Oi ee 
more it came under the control of | | oe | 
Spain, and it was not until 1821 that 
Florida became finally ceded to the 
United States. The Seminole war 
during the last half of the thirties 
greatly retarded the settlement of the 
peninsyla, and hundreds of small 
colonies were blotted out. Even 
after the Indians were finally de- 
feated they caused a good deal of 
trouble, and when the war broke out 
in the early sixties, a majority of the 
citizens still had painful recollections 
of what civil war and internecine 
strife meant. 

Florida is certainly a State well 
worth fighting for. Of its climate we 
have already spoken .briefly.  AI- 
though portions of it are, of course, 
too hot to be healthy, a majority of 
counties enjoy the most delightful 
climate, and as a health-resort, more 
especially during the winter months, 
Florida occupies a position which ex- 
cites considerable envy. Its natural 
products areofimmensevalue. There 
are twenty-five million acres covered 
with trees, of which there are more than two hundred species, the most prominent being the pitch pine. This alone produces a fortune annually, 
and the lumbering interests of the State represent more than twenty millions per annum. 

The farm products are also a source of immense revenue. The State is free from hills and mountains, and most of its soil is phenomenally 
fertile. Corn, oats, rice, sugar, barley, hops, tea and coffee are among the varying crops which are raised every year. Tobacco is not cultivated 
as freely as might be, and the annual product barely reaches a million dollars. The cotton crop 1s about four times as valuable, and could be 
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ie ESS et ar ae ; Ue pee | : | | to be made in fruit raising. 
: Vir aeaor fi ao 7 — | | | | . aN aie | 3 | Several pictures in this 
Be Si ie. | : See | | book show the fertility of the 
soil and the profuseness with 
which fruit trees bear. (Cali- 
fornia, the extreme southern 
Pacific State of the Union has 
a unique reputation for its cli- 
mate and its fruit, and Florida 
on the extreme southeast is 
the only State which is a seri- 
ous competitorin both re- 
spects. Of Florida orange 
groves we have all heard. 
Over ten thousand square 
miles are specially adapted to 
| ’ : the raising of this fruit, and 
ea ts 1 ¢ | the orange groves now in op- 
is Ware : | eration cover an area in excess 
of a hundred thousand acres. 
| | : An orange grove presents 
monneemerrmmneemas <"): | ae aisha ees a. : many features of striking in- 
5s hes WL! ea - | terest, and the twenty-one 
FORMERLY USED AS A COURT-HOUSE. counties in Florida in which 
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oranges outclass all other fruit for revenue-earning 
purposes, are among the most picturesque in the en- 
tire country and indeed in the world. 

No mention of Florida or Georgia would be com- 
plete without at least a passing reference to the 
Suwanee River. On page 264 two views of this 
romantic stream are given, and on page 266 there is 
a sweet little cottage on the banks of the river, sur- 
rounded and almost hidden from view by a profusion 
of semi-tropical trees. The Suwanee River enters 
Florida from Southern Georgia and runs through 
districts which are very varying in character, includ- 
ing timber lands and fertile plains used for the pro- 
duction of fruits, vegetables and grain of almost every 
description. The county bearing the same name as 
the river, and largely bounded by it, is a peculiarly 
attractive one. In the center of it there is found a 
peculiar white stone which is soft when dug, but 
which rapidly hardens on exposure. For buildings 
in the vicinity it is frequently used in preference to 
cement, and its qualities appear to be almost if not 
quite as lasting. 

The Suwanee White Sulphur Springs, by the 
side of the river itself, have a reputation for curative 
power, and many miracles in the way of sudden heal- 
ings are reported by the enthusiastic residents in the 
section. Excursion parties on the Suwanee are com- 
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mon, especially in those portions where the river 1s TOURISTS ON THE OCKLAWAHA RIVER, FLORIDA. 
navigable by steamers. The fishing is admirable— 


trout, bream and perch abounding on every side: while those who prefer the gun to the rod can easily find game, such as deer, partridges and 
ducks, almost within a stone’s throw of the river-bank. The Ocklawaha River, a stretch of which is illustrated on this page, is in some respects 
even more beautiful in its surroundings than 
the famous Suwanee. Within twenty or thirty 
miles from its mouth alligators are exception- 
ally numerous, and considerable pleasure is 
derived from watching their maneuvers from 
a safe point of vantage. All along the edges 
of the stream there are land and water plants 
of every description, including lilies of a score 
of types and many flowers which are indige- 
nous to the soil but not easily recognized by 
the visitor from a distance. Here and there a 
cypress swamp of peculiar form breaks the 
monotony of the scene, and then the scene 
changes again and the delighted tourist sees 
before him an upland forest whose trees are 
stately and resplendent with the most healthy- 
looking foliage. Frequently a bunch of cedars 
are seen, and one is reminded of the fact that 
the lead-pencil makers of the world are well- 
nigh dependent upon Florida for their sup- 
plies of thin strips of cedar cut from logs of 
great size and uniformity. 

Another unique sight along the banks of 
the Ocklawaha is the vanilla plant, with its 
peculiar tobacco-'jke leaf. Hundreds of resi- 
) dents in what are known as the swamps earn 
se ie A 4 as at least a livelihood by gathering these leaves. 

SM / Peed SAO A eS ace It is none of their business what the purchas- 
A PINE-APPLE ORCHARD. ers do with them; and even if the vanilla leaf 
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is used to adulterate chewing tobacco, the compound is not perhaps 
rendered more unwholesome by the process. 

In the preceding pages we spoke of the long distance the waters 
of the Missouri and Mississippi maintain their individuality after the 
former river has been merged into the latter. A similar phenomenon 
is witnessed on the Ocklawaha where it receives the muddy water of 
the Silver Spring Run. The Ocklawaha is purity itself, and it is singu- 
lar how thoroughly it holds aloof from the dark waters of its tributary. 

On pages 269 and 271 we have illustrations of scenes in St. Aug- 
ustine. This more than interesting city is built on the site of the old 
Indian town of Seloy, and the old Fort Marion has witnessed many a 
massacre in which both white and red men have taken part. This 
fort, with its peculiar watch-tower, a photograph of which appears 
on page 269, was, by a strange swing of the pendulum of fate, 
turned into a prison for renegade Indians some twenty years ago, and 
‘“Medicine Water,’’ ‘‘ Big Moccasin,’’ ‘‘ Rising Bull,’’ and several 
other chiefs were confined in it, as well as the murderous squaw, 
‘'Mochi.’’ ‘‘Lean Bear,’’ another of the prisoners, made a gallant, 
though brutal, fight for liberty while on his way tothe jail from Texas. 
He stabbed two of his guards and escaped, but was afterwards re- 
captured. That the prison of these Indians, some actual criminals, 
and others merely labeled ‘‘dangerous,’’ should have been located 
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almost on the very spot where the first wrong upon their ancestors was 
perpetrated in the sixteenth century, is hardly in the eternal fitness of 
things, and has led to a great deal of moralizing upon what might have 
been had the Indians but been treated kindly and with consideration 
from the first. 

The two pictures on this page show peace and happiness, the latter 
of two distinctly different types. Florida is a pleasant State to visit, 
and a most unpleasant one to leave; and it really seems as though it 


would be a crime to be sorrowful in so delightful a clime. The first 
picture is not an exaggeration. Florida in winter is but a continual 


Cold 


justification of the claim that it is the land of perpetual sunshine. 


weather is unknown, and the gardens and orchards remind the visitor 
of late spring and early fall in his home in a State less favored in regard 
to climate. 

As to the second picture, it speaks, as well as smiles, for itself, and 
is an illustration of the indifference to care and the absolute content of 
the colored folks ‘‘down by the S’wanee Ribber.’”’ 
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THE LEVEE AT NEW ORLEANS. 


The levee at New Orleans is probably the most remarkable landing and loading place in the world. Formerly this was nothing but a narrow embankment, but it is now a wide 
artificial plateau extending several miles in each direction and crowded with humanity of every description. The confusion spoken of in connection with the Tower of Babel is seen 
here, from the same cause. Men of every nationality are running to and fro, shouting each in his own native tongue; and it requires eternal vigilance on the part of the officers in 
charge to maintain a semblance of order and to prevent chaos reigning supreme. Ships of every size are seen, and the ferry-boats, steam-tugs and stern-wheelers fight with each other 
for good positions and priority of landing. Nondescript crafts of many kinds are also met with, and the shipping is almost as cosmopolitan as the people themselves. 
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In this work the reader 1s introduced 
to a number of additional features of special 
interest in the city of New Orleans and the 
State of Florida, and is also initiated into 
some of the mysteries of the Island of Cuba, 
with its quaint features, singular people, and 
tropical fruits and flowers. The illustrations 
on this page deal with the Metairie Ceme- 
tery, perhaps the most interesting of all the 
burial grounds of the Crescent City. On the 
preceding pages mention was made of the fact 
that the cemeteries of New Orleans differ 
from those to be found in other cities, in 
that the vaults are above instead of below 
ground. This feature is well-illustrated 
on this page, the first one showing the very 
handsome, if somewhat ancient, entrance to 


the Metairie Cemetery, with the tomb of the EP cee 0 1A Been gt rei 
° e . xe ba eA x Ree oo es it GO A SE hn < ‘ aa 
Army of Tennessee in full view. This latter & de NEE age dB (4-1 
ate am i > | ; ae . ty a pet Me aids a 
is a Gothic vault covered with a mound of |e . ta ee ee : 


grass. Within there are receptacles for 
forty-eight bodies, and the work is in solid 
masonry, finished in polished marble. The 
whole is surmounted by an equestrian statue 
in bronze of General Albert Sidney John- 
ston. The epitaph inside the vault is a 
lengthy and eloquent one, and Johnston is F™ — a eT ee eS | 
described as ‘'.A General in the Army of ENTRANCE TO METAIRIE CEMETERY, NEW ORLEANS. 
the Confederate States, who fell at Shiloh, 

Tennessee, on the sixth day of April, 1862; a man tried in many high offices and critical enterprises, and found faithful in all.’’ It is further 


explained that the monument was erected by the Louisiana Division of the Army of Tennessee to his memory, and in honor of their brave com- 
| rades who fell with him and in the cause 


he fought for. 

On a block of stone near the entrance 
there is another marble statue represent- 
ing an orderly sergeant calling the roll, 
and the entrance to the vault is sur- 
mounted by a trophy of arms and flags, 
similar to those which appear on the 
badges of the Association of the Army of 
Tennessee. Metairie Cemetery is situated 
on the site of the once famous race-course, 
and, in addition to the tomb illustrated 
and described above, it has a statue 
of Stonewall Jackson above an elegant 
tomb 11 which rest the remains of sev- 
eral soldiers who fought in the Army of 
Northern Virginia. 

The second illustration on this page 
shows one of the oldest tombs in the 
cemetery, with a member of our photo- 
graphing party emulating Hamlet and 
examining a skull which perchance may 
have been that of as humorous and good 
a fellow as the facetious Yorick. A great 
portion of the cemetery is somewhat 
neglected and overrun now, and the two 
illustrations really show, very accurately, 
both the old and the new sides and feat- 
ures of this very ancient resting place 
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Here is seen another view of a New Orleans cemetery, our artists having selected the avenue of tombs in the Girod Cemetery for the subject of a very instructive picture. This 
burial ground is one of the oldest in New Orleans, and it is in rather a dilapidated condition. Among those buried in it may be mentioned Colonel Bliss, a son-in-law of General 
Taylor, and’ one of the heroes of the Mexican war. The monument erected to his memory was the work of his old friends and associates at West Point. Quite a large number 
of colored people have been buried from time to time in this cemetery, and one tomb bears the simple inscription, ‘‘Mammy, age 84, a faithful servant. She lived and died a 
Christian.’’ The monument of the Marine Association, and the very fine temple of the New Lusitanos, are also special features deserving mention. 
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The first picture | 2 | : ; 
on this page shows | _ 
a steamship pass- 
ing through the 
jetties below New 
Orleans. ‘These 
jetties rank among 
the finest engineer- 
ing work of modern 
days, and their suc- 
cess 1s regarded by 
engineers, experts 
and navigators as 
phenomenal. We 
see here the mouth 
of the Mississippi 
River, which elud- 
ed the search of 
LaSalle in 1682, 
and was not discov- | — : Ie cee aah ee 
ered till the early © ae ee oad 9 Bos ea 
days of the eight- [ia ../—/rss Se tet 
eenth century, 
when Iberville lo- 
cated it. Instead 
of finding one vast 
current entering 
the Gulf of Mexico, he found countless passes and arms which forced their way through the low swamps and islands formed by the mud which the 


mighty river had brought down from Central and even Northern States. TShere was a veritable network of creeks and bavous, and the delta of 
the Mississippi was estimated to cover an area 


of fourteen thousand square miles. LaSalle 
was misled by this peculiar formation, and, 
although he noticed the muddy water of the 
Mississippi blending slowly with the waters of 
the Gulf of Mexico, he was unable to find out 
just where the mouth of the river was. Many 
years ago a Spanish colony, with tendencies 
towards wrecking and piracy, located on the 
Balize, the name given to the huge mud bank 
Just inside the northeast pass. Herethey lived 
for vears, and here some of their descendants 
are still found, the men earning their living 
as pilots. The work on the jetties has very 
much improved the mouth of the Mississippi 
and rendered it far easier for vessels to steam 
through than formerly. 

It would be impossible to leave New Or- 
leans without paving a visit to the inter- 
nationally famous French market, a corner of 
Which is illustrated on this page. This old 
market is one of the first curiosities for which 
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STEAMSHIP PASSING THROUGH THE JETTIES BELOW NEW ORLEANS. 


the tourist asks on arriving at New Orleans. 
It is specially interesting because well-nigh 
every race the world possesses is represented 
in it, while, in addition, there are represent- 
atives of scores of hybrids of which ethnolo- 
$$ = x ___ , gists have made but little, if any record. 

SCENE IN FRENCH MARKET, NEW ORLEANS, Here one sees the Creole in all his, or her, 
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TAMPA BAY FLORIDA. 


We have here one of the loveliest spots in the world. Tampa Bay is in Hillsboro County, at the magnificent harbor in which DeSoto landed in 1539. The garden shown 
in the picture is in the most perfect state of cultivation, and a more ideal Garden of Eden could hardly be thought of. The climate is simply perfect, and as a winter resort 
Tampa is more than popular. The hotel shown in the illustration is a well-kept hostelry, and, like everything else in the vicinity, is overflowing with luxury of every description. 
Tampa itself, although not a large city, is a very interesting one, and it has a number of features which more than repay investigation. Close to it there is one of the largest 
cattle ranches in the Southeast, and from it immense cargoes of cattle are shipped to Cuban and other ports every season. 
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picturesque and unique 
languor, with that pe- 
culiar beauty which 
artists have delighted 
to reproduce on can- 
vas for years and years. 
Then there are men 
whose physiognomy 
and general build pro- 
claim to be half-Indian 
and half-African; while 
there are also many ne- 
eroes who are so nearly 
white that in foreign 
countries they could 
pass easily as pure- 
blooded Caucasians. 
There used to be quite 
a number of Indians 
lounging around this 
ancient market, but 
they are now nearly all 
wone, atid are repre- 
sented only by the un- 
satisfactory half-breeds 
already referred to. 
These people are, for 
the most part, attaches 
of the market. Some 
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of them are stall-keepers, others are hangers-on who occasionally condescend to carry a package or run an errand, while others again are tradi- 
tional tramps, stationary in their movements for the time-being, but equally hostile to anything approaching labor, and presenting an equal 
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A WRECK ON THE GULF COAST. 


inystery as to how 
they obtain the 
wherewithal to live. 
Thecustomersthem- 
selves are perhaps 
even more peculiar 
than the store-keep- 
ers and their staffs. 
All sorts and condi- 
tions of men and 
women can be seen 
buying and bargain- 
ing inthis quaint old 
market, and many a 
novelist has spent 
hours watching the 
hustling and demure 
mass of humanity 
aud selecting vari- 
ous types for char- 
acters in projected 
works. 

There is a bazaar 
here with every at- 
tribute of the eastern 
type. In olden days 
this was quite an im- 
portant annex of the 
market, but it has 
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SCENE ON THE INDIAN RIVER, FLORIDA. 


The Indian River is one of the most picturesque streams in Florida, and for quite a considerable distance it is really a lagoon. 


Atlantic Ocean for several miles, separated from it by a narrow strip of land which is pierced by two very remarkable inlets. 


is but three to five feet deep, but it is easily navigated by specially-constructed steamers. 


Its course is peculiar, as it parallels the 
heard of in connection with the Everglade State. 


For a greater part of its length the Indian River 


Along the banks the land is generally high and dry, free from the swamps so often 
The waters are well-stocked with fish, and they are pure in the extreme. 


Several little settlements along the river route 
owe their support almost entirely to the large number of consumptives, who rapidly improve in health and obtain renewed strength in the delightful air. 
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TALLEHASSE, SCOUT OF THE INDIAN RIVER. 


dwindled into insignificance of late, and is now largely given over to 
youthful merchants who seem even more expert than their parents in 
the way of making the worse appear a better bargain, and of extort- 
ing dimes in place of nickels, and quarters in place of dimes. 

The market itself is in a very fair state of preservation, consider- 
ing its great age. At its entrance there 1s a peculiar little café in 
which people can be seen at almost all hours of the day eating with a 
rapidity which is in marked contrast to the usual methodical move- 
ments of the South. In one portion of the market there is a very 
large chicken corner, in which business always appears to be brisk. 
All around fruits of every description are numerous, and boys call out 
in English and French the prices of bananas, oranges, and the like, 
with much vigor and heartiness. Fish also are for sale in every 
variety; and, indeed, the housewife can purchase every requirement 
within its portals and under its roof. The Italian quarter is in the 
upper gallery, and here maccaroni and other peculiarly national 
foods are offered at low figures to buyers who chatter in Italian, and 
quarrel on the smallest provocation. Altogether, the market is unique 
in a hundred different ways; and not only does it represent almost 
every type of humanity, but it includes everything imaginable, from 
the most aristocratic indifference to trade, to hustling of the most 
advanced character. 

On page 278 we see the front of Beauvoir, which will be famous 
as long as a brick or a board remains, on account of its associations 
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with Jefferson Davis. It isa thoroughly typical southern home in its 
broad avenue of steps leading up to the front door and with its huge 
veranda passing around the house. Beauvoir has been visited by 
thousands of men who have regarded the trip almost as a pilgrimage, 
and who have stood reverently uncovered before its portals. On the 
same page there is a view of a wreck on the gulf coast, and on this 
page we have two Florida views. Although photographs of celebrated 
Indians, the pictures also give instructive glimpses of Florida scenery. 
Tallehasse, scout of the Indian River, is a son of the old Seminole 
chief of the same name; and Billy Bowlegs, in his quaint costume and 
exaggerated head-covering, is a son of the still more famous chief Bow- 
legs, who did so much history-making in Florida in years gone by. 

We have already spoken of the long-continued Indian warfare 
which so seriously retarded the progress of Florida. At the com- 
mencement of the century Florida was little more than a borderland 
torn to pieces by Indian wars and by revolutionists. In 1812 a gang 
of adventurous frontiersmen rebelled openly against all authority, 
drafted an alleged constitution, and deliberately formed a so-called 
nation. These foolhardy adventurers marched upon St. Augustine, 
where the Spanish troops took them in hand and drove them out of 
Florida with considerable loss, a. number of bushwhacking negroes 
following up in the rear. This expedition was followed by a raid 
into the Alachul country through the vicinity of Lake Pithlachocco, 
where Payne and Bowlegs met them with a large body of well-trained 
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Indians, who were 
only beaten after a 
severe fight. Bowlegs 
kept up the combat, 
and when finally com- 
pelled to retreat he 
secured further Semi- 
nole reinforcements 
and once more assert- 
ed his rights, actual 
and imaginary. 

How much Bowlegs 
was responsible for 
the Indian depreda- 
tions which followed 
cannot be accurately 
stated, but it is certain 
that the Seminoles 
madethings decidedly 
unpleasant for people 
who had built homes 
in Florida. In 15818 
General Jackson de- 
feated the Seminoles, 
and, to his horror, dis- 
covered in their camp 
three hundred scalps 
of men, women and 
children, most of them 
having evidently been 
taken during the pre- 
ceding few weeks. 
Severe treatment was 
meted out to the In- 
dians, but the benefit 
resulting was very 
slight, and it was not 
until the redskins 
were practically ban- 
ished from the State 
that anything border- 
ing upon peace or 
good government 
could be obtained. 

On this page we 
have a very fine illus- 
tration of the banyan 
tree, one of the most 
extraordinary tree- 
growths known to 
students of arboricult- 
ure. This ducus nat- 
ur@, for it is really 
nothing else, is found 
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in the narrow strip of BANYAN TREE, NEAR KEY WEST, FLORIDA. 

high and dry pine- 

land between the Everglades and Biscayne Bay, in the vicinity of Key West. On this strip of land, frequently spoken of as the Key West 
Country, almost every tropical fruit can be found. ‘The climate is so remarkable that Sea Island cotton will grow all the year round, regardless 
of seasons; and there are quite a number of settlements in which consumptive patients seek a new lease of life in the lung-strengthening atmos- 


phere which is to be found there. Lime, lemon, citron, cocoanut, banana, tamarind, pine-apple, fig, olive and sugar-apple are among a few «. 
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the singular pro- 
ducts to be found 
side by side, and the 
more the soil is cul- 
tivated, the more 
wonderful are the re- 
sults. Florida cattle 
of very fine appear- 
ance are seen here in 
large numbers, and, 
altogether, it seems 
as though nature had 
been almost too gen- 
erous in its gifts to 
this belt of land. 

On this page we 
have two views of 
thecity of Key West, 
the county seat of 
Monroe, and the 
most populous city 
in Florida next to 
Jacksonville. It 
stands on the west- 
ern end of the Island 
of Key West, which 
is some five miles 
iongandamiule wide. 
The name is, strange 
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THE HARBOR AT KEY WEST, FLORIDA. 


to say, merely the way sailors pronounce the words Cayo Hueso, signifying ‘‘ bone reef,’’ which was the name given to the island when it was 


originally discovered, because there were an immense number of human bones upon it. 


STREET T SCENE IN KEY WEST, FLORIDA. 


The place was settled in 1818 by New England fishermen, 


who found business very brisk and who sold their fish 
in Havana. Early in the seventies a large number of 
Cuban exiles fled to Key West, where they established 
the cigar manufacture. This has now assumed im- 
mense proportions, and at the present time-there are 
about a hundred and fifty factories in operation, manu- 
facturing some hundred and fifty millions of exception- 
ally choice cigars every year. This cigar interest is 
one of the most interesting features of Key West, and 
visitors experience great delight in watching the pro- 
cess by which Havana leaf is turned into fragrant 
weeds, which retail at almost any price. 

The harbor of Key West, which forms the first 
illustration on this page, is the ninth port of entry in 
the United States, and it has the reputation of being 
the only gulf coast port which was never captured 
by the Confederacy during the war. It is perhaps one 
of the best fortified harbors in the world, and its naval 
station is of high rank. 

There is a romance connected with the war-like 
spot illustrated above. Key West is still Spanish in 
its tastes and inclinations, and more particularly in 
its architecture. Somme fifty years ago, when it was 
more distinctly Spanish than it is to-day, a young 
American sailor became enamored of a dark-eyed 
Spanish beauty, whose home was in the city. The 
young man was objected to partly on the ground of 
his nationality and religion, but more particularly 
because the young lady had been betrothed in her 
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childhood to a 
wealthy cousin. 
She, however, 
favored the suit 
of the young 
American, with 
whom she fled. 
A marriage was 
hastily arranged 
and the young 
couple then had 
to elude the vigi- 
lance of the en- 
raged father and 
baffled suitor. A 
boat had been 
chartered to car- 
ry them out to 
sea from the har- 
bor, but when 
the young peo- 
ple reached it 
they found they 
had been inter- 
cepted, and the 
young bride was 
torn weeping 
from her hus- 
oand’s arms. « Ga ¥ | | 7 eahin: 7 ine 
spraliaabee dota ENTRANCE TO HAVANA BAY. 
prisoner for six 
months, but on the first opportunity escaped and was carried to the mainland by her patient and ever-faithful wooer and winner. 
Key West itself has broad streets lined by tropical trees, and with every evidence of a bounteous nature and her most lavish gifts. 

There is a handsome masonic temple and a number of homes, each of which is really a sanatorium for sufferers from catharral and lung 
diseases. The sponge industry is a very important one, the value of the sponges obtained exceeding half a million a year. Four hundred 
vessels and fully a thou- 
sand men are kept em- 
ployed at this work, and 
the process of securing 
sponges by aid of a three- 
pronged iron-claw dex- 
terously used by Bahama 
negroes, who are locally 
known as ‘‘Nassau 
coons,’’ 1s a very pecul- 
iar one. The fisheries 
at this point are also 
very extensive and im- 
portant. Mullet, red 
snapper, pompano, sea 
trout and Spanish mack- 
erel are among the 
greatest delicacies which 
the fishermen obtain, 
and these are shipped to 
New York and sold 
at comparatively high 
prices. 

Key West is but seven 
MORO CASTLE, HAVANA, CUBA. miles trom Sand Key, 
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STREET SCENE IN HAVANA, CUBA. 
the extreme southernmost point of the United States. The high 
brown and white light-house, which sends a gleam of light over the 
dangerous Florida straits, is here seen. The distance from the light- 
house to the Island of Cuba is but eighty miles, and a short sea voyage 
of much interest and pleasure lands the tourist at Havana, the prin- 
cipal city of this much-neglected, but exceedingly important, island. 

The nearest of the ports of Cuba to the United States is Matanzas, 
which is due south from Cape Sable. Havana, which is illustrated 
on this and three subsequent pages, is about sixty miles 
west of this port. Cuba’s history has been a very remarkable one, 
and to use the words of Maturin M. Ballou, the well-known traveler 
and author, the island ‘‘seems to have been formed to become the 
very button on fortune’s cap.’’ Abbe Raynal speaks of Cuba as ‘‘the 
boulevard of the New World;’’ and a well-known Spanish historian 
once described it as the ‘‘ fairest emerald in the crown of Ferdinand 
and Isabella.’’ Cuba suffered very much from the misgovernment 
of Spain and the utter neglect of that country to foster home 
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interests and protect what ought to have long since become its most 
prosperous and wealthy colony. Instead of a policy of this kind, 
Spain regarded Cuba very much in the light of a cow which 
could be milked almost every hour of every day. It reduced the 
profits of several branches of agriculture to a minimum by extortionate 
taxation, and crushed the Cuban spirit to the last possible point. 
Cuba has a much more agreeable climate than the majority of 
islands in the West Indies, and its sunsets are remarkable for their 
almost poetic beauty. Invalids from Europe, as well as America, 
have frequently derived benefit from a visit to the island, taking care 
to leave it early in May, because neglect of sanitary precautions gen- 
erally results in a fever epidemic in the early summer. Ice is some- 
times found on the highest hills, and there are records of heavy hail 
and snow-storms, though the proverbial oldest inhabitant always 
speaks of snow, hail and ice with a shake of his head, and a sugges- 
tion that there is a good deal of fairy tale or tradition attached to them. 
Havana is a much larger city than the average reader imagines. 
It has a population of some three hundred thousand, and is, in many 
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respects, a thorough- 
ly representative city. 
It is spoken of gener- 
ally as the eighth 
commercial capital in 
the world. Its harbor, 
or bay, illustrated on 
page 283, is very pe- 
culiar in its shape, re- 
sembling somewhat a 
man’s hand with the 
wrist for the entrance. 
Flags of all nations 
are seen floating over 
the vessels which en- 
ter it, and there are, 
in addition to the 
coasting steamers, 
regular arrivals from 
the principal Euro- 
pean and American 
ports. The harbor is 
one of the best in the 
world, and were a 
little more attention 
paid to it, it would 
lose the reputation it 
now has of being 
no somewhat a fever- 
AGE IN CUBA. producer in extremely 
ieee al Tn ates eg «=Chot weather. 

: ; Moro Castle, which 
is illustrated 1n con- 
nection with Havana 
Bay, is a thoroughly 
old-fashioned fortress 
and light-house, with 
a number of guns 
peeping out through 
the yellow stones of 
which it was con- 
structed. Its light- 
house is the only one 
on the island which 
is in general and reg- 
ular use, and a pecul- 
iar Spanish custom 
compels it to be closed 
at sunset every day. 
Hence, if a storm 1s 
raging outside the 
harbor, vessels must 
take their chance in 
it until morning, the 
very acme of official 
indolence and red tape 
being reached in the 
refusal of the em- 
ployes to listen to 


INDIAN STATUE, EL PRADO, HAVANA. appeals or entreaties 
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of any kind. The castle is regarded by 
enthusiasts as impregnable, but those 
who hold this view forget that modern 
military science has advanced since the 
castle was built. It has been twice capt- 
ured, not from the sea, but from land; 
and an invading force can, by attack- 
ing it from the rear, silence the guns 
very promptly without incurring very 
heavy loss. 

On page 254 we see a street scene in 
one of the most peculiar cities in the 
world. The first point of peculiarity is 
the narrowness of the street and the 
oriental appearance of the sidewalks 
and buildings. Everything is at once 
primitive and substantial, and, indeed, 
the visitor to Havana sees a great deal 
in it from the first moment of landing 
to remind him of the poorer parts of 
Madrid, and some of the sections even 
of Constantinople. Havana 1s a con- 
tradiction and an anomaly in many 
respects. It has a royal university, a 
number of schools, a good museum, 
and a very attractive botanical garden. 
Spain, however, has interfered more 
than once to prevent the masses being 
educated, and on one occasion an out- 


rageous edict was promulgated prohibiting the education of the poor. 
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FARM SCENE IN CUBA. 
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There are no free schools on the island, except some few which are main- 


tained by church organizations, and Havana, which was originally known as San Cristobel, does not differ materially from the rest of the island 
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in this respect. 

The old wall around the city has long 
since ceased to be of any practical value, 
because houses by the hundreds have 
been erected beyond it. Some of the new 
streets are fairly wide, with apologies 
for sidewalks, but in the older portion 
of the city the streets are all narrow like 
the one in the illustration, and the line 
of flag-stones on either side is so narrow 
that it can scarcely be called a sidewalk 
at all. The dwelling-houses are erected 
with a view to security against intruders. 
In construction they are heavy and un- 
inviting. The stone out of which they 
are constructed 1s soft and easily worked 
When obtained from the quarries, but 
rapidly hardens on exposure. Stucco 
is almost always used to cover the front 
elevation, and this is painted in three or 
four different colors, presenting an ap- 
pearance more gaudy than attractive. 

The fashionable carriage in Havana 
is a kind of four-wheel calash, or vic- 
toria. It is nearly always dilapidated in 
appearance, and the horses used to draw 
it are equally broken down and _ sad- 
looking. This is the result of the very 
bad condition in which the streets are 
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onsome of the streets 

there is a fixed rule 
whereby those trav- 
eling in one direction 
nust take one street, 
and those returning 
must take another. 
This is one of the 
ew laws in Cuba 
which seem to be 
cneerfully obeyed, 
possibly because it 
is one of the very few 
enactments which 
are based upon com- 
mon sense and a de- 
sire to increase the 
comfort and conven- 
ience of the people. 
The cathedral 1l- 
lustrated on the op- 
posite page is in- 
variably visited by 
Cuban tourists be- 
cause it contains the 
tomb of Columbus, 
whose remains were 
deposited in it in 
1796. Apart from 
this association the 
building is well 
worth a visit. Its 
front is composed of 
pillars which have 
been left untouched 
for more than a cent- 
ury, and these are 
now covered with 
grooves in the sur- 
face cut out by rain 
<Snyege ) and weather. It is 
surmounted by two 
lofty towers whose 
ancient bells are 
used daily to sum- 
mon the faithful to 
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of Columbus is rather a burlesque than other- 
wise, and the inscription has been well de- 
scribed as bombastic rather than eulogistic. 
The dome is quite lofty and is supported by 
marble pillars, while the walls are tastily 
frescoed. | 
The pictures on this page deal with two 
other features of life in Havana. 
The first of these shows the Havana 
milkman at work. He does not ride round 
in a cart with a number of cans of varying 
brightness and cleanliness, nor does he meas- 
ure out his stock in trade by means of a 
dipper. Instead of this he drives his cows 
through the streets, stopping at the door of 
each customer, and deliberately milking the 
amount ordered into the vessel provided. 
The cows soon get accustomed to this very 
unconventional system of milking, and after 
they become familiar with a route, stop of 
their own accord at the doors of customers 
and wait until the usual process has been gone 
through with aggravating deliberation. Fre- 
quently calves accompany their mothers, and 
the sight on these occasions is very pleasing. 
Of the other picture on this page less need | 
be said. The Cubans were oppressed ,ayiREaes 
by the Spanish Government to so great an ——S 


extent that there are naturally a very large 
number who belong to the poorer class, and are natural paupers, literally to the manner born. These crowd in tenement-houses, such as are 


shown in the illustration. Glass is practically unknown in this class of houses, and, indeed, it is quite an unusual luxury in Cuba. The windows 
are merely open spaces protected by bars of 


iron, as already explained, and the people 
crowd together more like dumb animals than 
human beings. Inside these houses there are 
seldom any doors, curtains being used for 
nominal divisions between apartments. 

The Cuban tramp, illustrated on page 284, 
represents a singular type of beggars, which 
are very common on the island. The un- 
fortunate individual whose photograph our 
artist obtained, has that shriveled-up, weary 
expression Which is so common in tropical 
regions, especially among the extreme poor. 
The man is not without originality and bright- 
ness, aud when a trifle was given him by our 
party he made a praiseworthy effort to smile. 

Passing from city to country, we have on 
page 250 a view of a Cuban village; on page 
286 a very representative farm scene; and on 
page 287 an illustration of the teamsters of 
Cuba. Nearly all the small towns or country 
villages of Cuba are alike, and they might 
almost have been cast in the same mold. The 
streets are generally unswept, with accu- 
mulations of broken crockery and_ pottery 
which sadly interfere with general locomo- 
tion. The houses are of a very poor type, 
especially in the villages, some of which date 
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SCENE IN TENEMENT DISTRICT, HAVANA. back two and three hundred years. 
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Every one who visits Savannah is shown Jasper Square and the monument in its center, with one of America’s bravest soldiers represented in the culminating act of an unosten- 
tatious but gloriously patriotic career. Sergeant Jasper and the flag he valued more dearly than his life, are represented in heroic size at the summit of a pedestal whose panels also 
portray events in the hero’s career. On the occasion of the attack on Fort Moultrie, the flag-staff was shot away and fell outside the breastworks. Jasper sprang into the ditch, 
recovered the colors, attached them to a sponge-pole, and held them aloft until another flag-staff had been procured. For this act of daring he was commissioned a lieutenant, but 
declined the promotion. At Savannah, three years later, he lost his life while trying to fasten the loved colors to the parapet of Spring Hill redoubt. 
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We now arrive at Charleston, South Carolina, a city famous in 
history, and one which has suffered, not only from the ravages of 
war, but also from destructive earthquakes and other troubles known 
to the human race as ‘‘ acts of God.’’ South Carolina is one of the 
oldest States in the Union, so far as the history of civilization is con- 
cerned. When white men first attempted to settle up the country 
there were about three thousand Indians in possession, and although 
there were an immense number of small clans, there were also power- 
ful tribes to be overcome. In 1520 a group of Spanish adventurers 
landed on its shores, and three years later an attempt was made to 
take possession on behalf of the King of Spain. The expedition 
proved a failure, but a band of Hugenots, who landed forty years 
later, established Fort Royal and made some progress towards settling 
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up the section. One of the first acts of King Charles II. of England 
was a grant of Carolina to the lords-proprietors, and in 1729 North 
and South Carolina were finally divided. When the war of the revo- 
lution broke out, many English residents in South Carolina showed 
their Tory spirit by opposing the efforts of Washington and other 
patriots, and in 1832 there was another evidence of lack of universal 
loyalty in the act of nullification which President Jackson described 
as treason. In December, 1860, South Carolina declared that the 
union between itself and the other States was dissolved, and its losses 
during the war which followed were terrible in the extreme. Charles- 
ton itself was bombarded and badly damaged, and about twenty years 
later an earthquake destroyed many lives and fully five million dollars 
worth of property. 

One of the mottos of South Carolina is ‘‘dum spiro spero’’ (‘‘while 
I breathe I hope’’), and certain it is that, notwithstanding all its 
disasters, Charleston remains to-day one of the most beautiful and 
prosperous cities of the South. Up to about the year 1820 the com- 
merce of Charleston was larger than that of New York, and although 
to-day its commercial glory has in a large measure departed, it stills 
exports some twenty million dollars worth of cotton and other staples 
every year. It is a handsome old city, with monuments and ancient 
landmarks in great abundance. Prominent among these may be 
mentioned the Calhoun statue on Marion Square, which is a monu- 
ment of strictly national interest, and there are others of equal prom1- 
nence and merit. 

Besides being interesting in history and magnificent in its sur- 
vivals, Charleston is also blessed with verdure of every description, 
and with semi-tropical plamts of many different species. The Spanish 
Bayonet when in bloom is so exceptionally attractive that our artists 
photographed one with a background showing just a corner of a 
characteristic Charleston house. 

In this interesting region, and especially in the smaller towns of 
the Carolinas and Georgia, the patient ox is frequently used in single 
harness. A buckboard, or a light wagon, with an ox for locomotive 
power, is an exceedingly inconvenient rig for a man who is anxious 


to catch a train. But the country gentleman illustrated below seldom 
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FORT SUMTER AS IT NOW APPEARS. 


There is nothing in Fort Sumter, as it appears to-day, to remind the sight-seer of its national importance or of the part it played at the very outset of the ‘‘late unpleasantness.” 
Orators by the thousand have talked of the first shot that was fired at Fort Sumter, and the name has been on every one’s lips for years. The fort stands on an artificial island, facing 
and protecting Charleston, South Carolina, and work was commenced upon it in the year 1829. Thirty-one years later, on April 12, 1861, the Confederate forces attacked the fort. 
Major Anderson, who was in command of the Federal troops, was unable to withstand the attack, and the fort was held by the Southern troops for nearly four years. Since the war 
Fort Sumter has been regarded as a national landmark, and has been gazed upon with very varying feelings by people of all sections and almost all nations. 
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Crockett, Admiral Farragut, Felix Grundy, and Hugh LL. White. 
As can easily be imagined under these circumstances, there are in the 
State many landmarks, ancient houses and tombs of great interest. 
At Nashville we have the Peabody College, the Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, the Rogers-Williams University, the Fiske University, and last, 
but not least, the house in which President Polk lived and the tomb 
which helps to keep his memory green. 
Nashville is the second jobbing city in the South, and is the first 
city in the world in hardwood lumber manufacture. It is situated on 
the Cumberland River, with six railroads converging in it. It is 
probably more interesting to the general public, however, on account 
of the landmarks already mentioned. It is sometimes known as the 
Athens of the South, on account of the immense number of its educa- 
tional establishments, and also on account of the efforts made in it 
to provide a higher education for members of the colored race. One of 
its hotels, the Maxwell House, was used as a barrack during the war; 
but it survived the desecration, and its registers contain the signatures 
of three presidents and such celebrated men as Custer, Halleck, John 
Sherman, Evarts, Bayard, Hooker, Forest. and every governor of 
Tennessee since its erection. 
Knoxville 1s second only in literary, educational and archzo- 
logical interest to Nashville. Here lived John Sevier, David Crockett, 
Jackson, Blourt, and many other men whose names will never be 
forgotten. It is called the Queen City of the Mountains because of 
its exquisite location on high hills, amid a region which has mining 
and other resources of a value which the most daring statistician finds 
it difficult to estimate. If space permitted, a large number of views 
of Knoxville would have been reproduced in this number, but from 
the large selection made by our artists only one, and that the most 
striking of all, 1s reproduced. 
18 i a. 2 : | This is the aerial cable-car which crosses the beautiful Tennes- 

a MN He 5s > as pe te ' | 8 see River at this attractive mountain town. ‘The sensation of the ride 
a Gx fr across the river in this cable, which 1s illustrated on page 294, is a 
peculiar one, and although there is absolutely no danger, on account 
of the strength of the cables used, the first time the car 1s entered it is 


TOMB OF ANDREW JACKSON AT “THE HERMITAGE.” 
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invests money for the support of railroad corporations, and much more 
frequently regards the methodical gait of his steed as an advantage 
rather than otherwise. He urges him to further exertion with much 
vehemence, and occasionally lapses into a dialect not entirely bereft 
of profanity. But this is merely from force of habit, as he knows 
from long experience that the quadruped regards his observations 
with sublime indifference. 

The illustrations on this page take us back tothe days of America’s 
struggle, if not for freedom from foreign rule, at least for pure govern- 
ment and from outside interference. That Andrew Jackson should : : 
have a tomb, modest in appearance, in the grounds of the Hermitage ye ae jr he Bo bp dons EN | 
at Nashville, is not a matter of surprise to any one who has studied ie a. a Sees eee 
American history. : 

Tennessee is a very interesting State, which has been described 
as the ‘‘ mother of southwestern statesmen.’’ This is because three | 
presidents—Jackson, Polk and Johnson—were each born within its | 3 | Ae is Fae < 4 


borders; while among the celebrated statesmen who were also Ten- & 
nesseé men by birth may be mentioned Thomas H. Benton, David OLD MANSION AND TOMB OF PRESIDENT POLK, NASHVILLE. 
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“THE HERMITAGE,’? HOME OF ANDREW JACKSON, NEAR NASHVILLE. 


This grand old Southern home was occupied for years by the seventh President of the United States, who died within it on June 8, 1845. Andrew Jackson was born in a log-cabin 
so close to the boundary line between North and South Carolina that each State claimed him as its ‘‘ favorite son.’’ He sowed his wild oats when a youth, but settled down long before 
his name was mentioned in connection with the presidency. Of his career as a statesman it is impossible to speak in the limits of space afforded, but it is not an exaggeration to say 
that few men the world has yet seen have ever done more history-making or unmaking. ‘Old Hickory ”’ retired from the White House in 1837, and spent most of the remaining eight 
years of his eventful life in the unimposing but comfortable and substantial country mansion illustrated above. Here he entertained many of the leading men of the day. 
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difficult to prevent a pass- 
ing thought as to the 
amount of one’s life in- 
surance and as to the pay- 
ment of the last premium. 
The cable is about a 
thousand feet in length, 
and is used to convey 
passengers and pleasure- 
seekers from Knoxville to 
Cherokee Heights. Its 
three hundred and fifty 
feet High at one point, 
and a look over the sides 
of the car 1s calculated to 
produce a feeling of dizzi- 
ness and something which 
is unpleasantly like sea- 
sickness. The ingenuity 
of the device, and its 1m- 
mense improvement over 
a ferry, demands the ap- 
probation of the visitor, 
and on a hot day the tem- 
perature in the car is al- 
ways 10 degrees lower 
than on land. 


ane, got AERIAL CABLE-CAR ACROSS THE TENNESSEE RIVER AT KNOXVILLE. 


Dominion and seeing 
some of the grand historical mementos within it boundaries, we rest fora moment in Georgia, and introduce the reader toa typical bucolic c 


with his healthy family of six. Georgia was the original home of the bulk of the Cherokees, and in its early days it was a refuge for persecuted 


religionists of all nations. ‘The two Wesleys, John and Charles, brought over colonies of Methodists thirty years before the Declaration of 
Independence was signed. 


The State was the scene of a 
great deal of bloodshed during 
the war of 17/6, and two or 
three years later the English 
fleets did much damage to 
Savannah and other ports. 
The State, which originally 
included more territory than 
it now possesses, is celebrated 
in song, owing to Sherman’s 
march through it to the sea, 
an event which the great 
general never recognized as 
being the military triumph 
his worshipers declared. 
Georgia was so named in hon- 
or of George I. of England, 
and it has won the name of 
the Empire State of the South 
by its rapid advance in manu- 
factures and commerce. 

The first illustration on 
page 296 presents a bird’s-eye 
view of the Capitol Square in 
Richmond, Virginia, with the 
Washington monument in the 
center. Richmond is a city 
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A GEORGIA “CRACKER” AND HIS FAMILY. 
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STEAMBOATING ON THE CUMBERLAND RIVER. 


The Cumberland is one of the most popular rivers in the country for steamboat excursions. It was named in honor of the Duke of Cumberland, whose cruelty, rather than 
prowess, at Culleden made him more infamous than famous. The river rises in the Cumberland Mountains and flows west through a delightful country into Tennessee. It then turns 
back somewhat abruptly into Kentucky, and bending northward enters the Ohio River at Smithland. It is about 700 miles long, and is navigable for a distance of about 600 miles. 
The scenery aloug the banks is of a most varied type, though for the most part it is heavily timbered. The foliage is abundant in the extreme, and of almost every hue, and the trip 
is regarded as luxurious to a degree. In the illustration an excursion steamer is shown at one of the numerous landings in Kentucky, in a region where all is wild and picturesque. 
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around which there centers so many [#*... /.) > =a” 3 : _ — = 
historical and other reminiscences that Jen : | eee | | Bhi Pi ice 

its very name conjures up stories of . | os ee | 
heroism, triumphs and failures. It was : hes | | | to ag a 
once the capital of the Confederacy dur- | ms UR : : % es 
ing its brief existence, and itisnowthe | - i PAL. j ‘ i fe te a 


capital of the Old Dominion, a name 
given to Virginia on account of its loy- 
alty to the Stuart dynasty, and because | lah 
it proclaimed the son of Charles I. SE — fora Path aes, te ; ‘dl Hi WO eens gicet aes * eae 
“King Charles II.of England,Scotland, |RRRes*sees) |] Maser US EOPNEE. MGR 2 a eee’ Sc aes PS 
Ireland, Virginia,’’ while that young ee ORE Ee 2 ee gg = Ty Seay = fo 
gentleman was hiding among oak and 
other trees from the army of Cromwell. 
Charles II. returned the compliment by 
wearing a robe of Virginian silk when - 
the tide of public opinion turned in his 
favor, and he became King in right as 
well as name. 

Virginia is also known as the Mother 
of Presidents, because no less than eight 
presidents, including four of the first 
five, were born in it. Ex-President 
Harrison is also a Virginian by descent, 
one of his direct ancestors having mar- 
ried a daughter of one of the most pow- 
erful Indian chiefs of Virginia. The 
motto of the State is the one desecrated 


by the assassin of Lincoln, “* sze semper 
tyrannis.’’? ‘The State is fertile and prosperous, containing some of the most beautiful scenery in America, and some of the most exquisite 


mountain nooks and attractive valleys in the world. Its short winters favor agriculture, and almost everything, from tobacco to peanuts, 
thrives and yields exception- 


ally large crops. 

National in-titutions are 
to be found in many parts of 
the State, and especially at 
Richmond. Fort Monroe 
and the southern branch of 
the National Home for Dis- 
abled Volunteers are near 
Hampton, and there are na- 
tional cemeteries at eight oi 
ten different points. At 
Richmond there are an 1m- 
mense number of monuments 
and statues, the most mag- 
nificent of which 1s the one 
illustrated on this page, and 
which is among the fiest 
23 | equestrian statues in vie 
wy | country. There is also a 
) : monument to General Lee, 
to say nothing of others of 
less national interest, but of 
intrinsic merit and very dear 
to the local patriot. At Ar- 
lington there is a national 
cemetery of great beauty, 
and a monument to un- 
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D WASHINGTON MONUMENT, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 
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INTERIOR OF CHRIST CHURCH AT ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA, SHOWING WASHINGTON’S PEW. known dead which is almost 
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BRADDOCK’S HEADQUARTERS, ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA. 


pathetic in its simplicity and the exquisite wording of its inscription. 

Washington visited Richmond several times, his most important visit 
being probably that of the year 1791. He was stationed at Alexandria, 
Virginia, for quite a considerable period, and the second illustration on page 
296 shows the church in which he worshiped, the open pew on the left 
being the one purchased by President, then Colonel, Washington, on 
February 27, 1773, when he obligated himself to pay five pounds, or about 
$25, a year for use of the pew and towards the expenses of the church. 

While Washington was at Alexandria, he came in contact with the 
headstrong Edward Braddock, who treated the advice of the ‘‘father of his 
country’’ with disdain, and who lost his life in consequence. The above 
illustration shows the house erected in 1751 by John S. Carlisle. It was 
built entirely of freestone, supported by sixteen tall lombardy pillars arranged 
in four parallel rows. Its history was uneventful until the year 1756, when 
Major-General Braddock made it his headquarters while he gathered together 
the Virginia levies and prepared for war, or rather for a more vigorous 
execution of orders. 

He made up his mind to take Fort Duquesne, and in his grandiloquent 
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and rather offensive style, he announced that he presumed this 
task would occupy him but two or three days, after which he 
would proceed to take Niagara and Frontinac. The advance 
was made contrary to the advice of both Franklin and Washing- 
ton, and the troops were attacked from ambush by a strong 
Indian body, aided by the French. The Virginians, accustomed 
to fighting Indians, rushed to cover and held their own well, but 
Braddock insisted upon his men remaining in regular platoons 
on the old English plan. The result was disastrous, and the 
troops were subjected to a terrible slaughter; out cf eighty-five 
officers sixty-four were killed, and Washington’s escape appeared 
at one time to be impossible. 

Braddock himself paid the penalty for his refusal to allow 
local circumstances to interfere with his tactics. He fell from 
his horse with a bullet in his lungs, after displaying much per- 
sonal bravery. He was rescued by his friends and died four 
days later. The evening after receiving his fatal wound he 
rallied sufficiently to say ‘‘ Who would have thought it?’ anda 
few minutes before he died he turned to one of his faithful heu- 
tenants and remarked, ‘‘ We shall know better how to deal with 
them another time.’’ Braddock’s remains were interred in a 
secluded spot about seven miles east of Uniontown, and it was 
not until after he had been dead for several years that it was 


CHAIR IN WHICH WASHINGTON WAS NURSED. 
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considered safe to mark the place where his 
remains rested, so bitter was the feeling of 
the Indians against him. 

The second illustration on page 298 deals 
rather with peace than war, and is a pleasing 
memento of the early days of a man whose 
name is dear to every American. The 
chair in the illustration is the one in which 
Washington was nursed, and the scarf on the 
right arm was worn by his mother. The 
perfect reproduction of the figure-work on 
the chair will attract the attention of every 
reader, and the peculiar style of construction 
will also form food for much reflection and 
thought on the part of lovers of the antique 
and ancient. That the chair has been so 
carefully preserved for a century and a half 
is a matter for congratulation, and speaks 
volumes for the thorough manner in which 
our ancestors did everything in the way of 
manufacture which came within their hands. 

The first illustration on this page shows the 
interior of Independence Hall, and the chair 
behind the speaker’s desk is the one that 
was occupied by Washington during the 
deliberations of the First Congress. It was 
in this room that respectful petitions to the 
king of England were drafted, and it was 
here that in April, 1/76, resolutions were 
read from State after State giving their adherence to the proposal to declare independence on the ground that ‘‘it was irreconcilable to reason 
and a good conscience for the colonists to take the oaths required for the support of the government of Great Britain.’’ Here, too, on the Fourth 
of July, 1776, the Declaration of Independence 
was signed and the United States proclaimed 
a nation. Washington issued an order, in 
response to a letter received from John Han- 
cock, in which he declared ‘“‘that the general 
hopes that this 1mportant event will serve as 
a fresh incentive to every officer and soldier 
to act with fidelity and courage, knowing that 
now the peace and safety of the country de- 
pend, under God, solely on the success of our 
arins, and that he is now in the service of the 
State possessed with sufficient power to reward 
his merit and advance him to the highest 
honors of a free country.’”’ 

The second illustration on this page shows 
the Penn House, in Fairmount Park, Phila- 
delphia. This is the old house of William 
Penn, which was moved into the largest park 
in America from its original location. It was 
erected precisely as it stood when first con- 
structed, and remains to this day a monument 
to the integrity and zeal of the father of Phila- 
delphia, and of the great leader of the relig- 
lous sect with which his name appears to be 
inseparable. Penn’s connection with the 
Quaker City is so full of interest that the 
house is regarded almost with veneration by 


~~ ee eee age ee : seat ————EE ess aa Jarge number of citizens and, indeed, visitors 
THE WILLIAM PENN MANSION AS IT STANDS IN FAIRMOUNT PARK, PHILADELPHIA. from all parts of the country. 
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INTERIOR OF INDEPENDENCE HALL, PHILADELPHIA. 
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BLUE RIDGE MOUNTAIN SCENERY AND VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE. 


The Virginia Military Institute is located in the loveliest mountain nook east of the Rockies. The institute itself was erected in 1839, and has been frequently called the West 
Point of the Old Dominion. During the war its cadets and graduates showed marked bravery, and more than half the latter lost their lives during the hostilities. There are now 
about 400 cadets receiving military instruction. The illustration shows Blue Ridge Mountain in the rear, with scenery in the foreground of a character which defies description in 
words. The trees themselves form subjects for study, and the homes all around are ideal in every respect. The far-famed Piedmont Valley, probably the most fertile section of the 
State, is close at hand, and the Balcony of the Winds is a well-named ridge of hills whose sides are covered with groves of trees and blue-grass which has the texture of the finest velvet. 
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MONUMENT OF STEPHEN GIRARD IN GIRARD COLLEGE. 
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On this page we have two illustrations of Girard and his college. 
Captain Stephen Girard landed in Philadelphia in 1776. Hewas the 
captain of a French vessel, which was chartered from New York to 
New Orleans. In consequence of the large number of British frigates 
encountered on the journey it was deemed advisable to put in at the 
mouth of the Delaware River for security, and hence it was that 
Philadelphia became known to the young Frenchman. 

Girard was born in Bordeaux in 1750, and was but twenty-six 
years of age when he arrived at the port of Philadelphia. He lost no 
time in assuming citizenship, and he then turned his attention to 
ship-building. Both in war and sickness he showed dauntless cour- 
age, and he became one of the greatest financial princes of the day, 
proving of great assistance to the Government in the war of 1814. 
He died on Christmas Day, 1831, leaving behind him some seven 
million dollars for charitable and public work. His great bequest 
was for the establishment of an educational home for poor orphans, 
preference to be given first to natives of Philadelphia, second to 
natives of Pennsylvania generally, and third and fourth to those born 
in New York City and New Orleans respectively. 

Hence there grew into existence the Girard College. The direc- 
tions left by the testator were so explicit, and the precautions he took 
were so numerous, that what was then a colossal fortune was admin- 
istered with the greatest integrity and good judgment. ‘There are 


fourteen principal structures representing various types of architect- 
ure, preference being given to those of Greece, the main building 
being perhaps the best exposition of Grecian architecture in this 
country. On buildings and land alone more than three million 
dollars have been spent, and the college has a capacity for about six- 
teen hundred orphans. ‘These are educated not only in the ordinary 
rudiments of a commercial training, but are also drilled as soldiers; 
and when at the age of eighteen each orphan leaves the friendly walls 
and goes out into the world, he does so with the backing of an educa- 
tion little, if any, inferior to that obtained at the most costly colleges. 

A large number of graduates and students of the college took 
advantage of their military training and showed conspicuous gallantry 
during the war. To the memory of the students who fell while fight- 
ing for their country a very attractive and suitable monument has 
been raised, and this is illustrated on this page. The Stephen Girard 
monument, which is also illustrated, is surmounted by a statue of the 
great benefactor, and is kept in an almost faultless condition. 

The first illustration on page 304 of this book shows 
Washington’s headquarters at Valley Forge. The name was 


given to this historic spot because Isaac Potts, of so much fame in 
history, erected the iron forge and foundry on the little creek which 
runs through the village, and which is shown in the background of 
Mr. Potts was a Quaker and was slow to renounce 


our illustration. 


TOMB OF GENERAL ROBERT E. LEE, LEXINGTON, VIRGINIA. 


This is an exact reproduction of the great Confederate general’s tomb in Lexington, Virginia. This tomb has been visited by tens of thousands of men who wore the gray and 
who fought under a man whose bravery and honesty have never been questioned by his most determined enemies. He was for several years president cf the Washington and Lee 
University at Lexington, and his death in October, 1870, was mourned nowhere more sincerely than in that city. Lexington is also the burial place of ‘‘Stonewall’’ Jackson, whose 
A study of the picture will show the excellent reproduction of every feature of a tomb of great intrinsic value, as well as unlimited 


historic interest. Lexington is a very attractive, prosperous city, and at almost every season of the year southern heroes can be found near the tombs of their loved generals. 


brilliant career was ended by death in May, 1863. 
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his loyalty to the king. His ex- 
planation of how he came to join the 
Republican ranks is that on one 
occasion, when the Americans were 
encamped in the vicinity, he was ex- 
amining the dam across the brook 
when he heard a solemn voice of a 
supernatural character. Walking in 
the direction, he discovered Wash- 
ington’s horse tied to a sapling, and 
further search revealed the patriot 
himself kneeling in the seclusion of 
a thicket and praying earnestly. He [2s aka 9 She Kea aer oo Ne 
was so impressed with the scene and |e RMAB Jee = Us map ot ip << ee es ee 
with the earnestness of the general [BR 4 coc atm Bk a ie ee oo B= 
upon his knees that he at once es- 
poused the cause of independence, 
being satisfied that with such a com- 
mander failure was impossible. 

The winter of 177-78, when the 
aliny was encamped at the forge, 
was very severe, and although the 
sufferings were intense, Mrs. Wash- 
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ington insisted on spending several 
days in the camp. The general’s 


< 
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apartment was a very small one in |RRRypeeesss 9s 0 ar 2 Shoe Bees Hae i : 
; . ; er ee oe $33h : ) ! | 
Isaac Potts’ house. It was strikingly [IM | HUH AuLUtLtitisdutisieussse, Maaco Al 


small, but contained a window on 
oe oe W ASHINGTON’S HEADQUARTERS AT VALLEY FORGE. 
the east side which was convenient, 


on account of a deep recess, for a desk, and from which Washington could review the entire army without rising. It is said that he frequently 
wept as he observed the sufferings of the men on the surrounding slope and the inadequate arrangements which had been made for their care 
and comfort. He protested repeatedly against the abuses in the army which had already taken root, and it was while he was at Valley Forge 
that he persuaded 
Congress to appoint 
a committee of six to 
plan reform. 

The last illustra- 
tion on this page 
represents avery 
happy party camp- 
ing in the Catskill 
Mountains. These 
mountains are prob- 
ably the most popu- 
lar within a compar- 
atively short ride of 
New York. Wash- 
ington Irving in de- 
scribing them says: 
‘* Whoever has made 
avoyage up the Hud- 
sou must remember 
the Catskill Mount- 
ains. They area 
branch of the Appa- 
lachian family, and 
are seen away to the 

oe ae on \| west of the river, 
OX? PO uhh OSIM Ec es eit swelling up toa 
CAMPING IN THE CATSKILL MOUNTAINS. noble height.”’ 
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NIAGARA FALLS IN WINTERTIME. 


Any verbal description of the scene depicted above seems like a feeble attempt to gild refined gold, or to paint the lily. Our principal artist took this picture 
while on a visit to Niagara in the depth of winter, and his camera secured one of the most striking views of the majestic Falls ever reproduced. What was all rush 
and turmoil a few weeks before was changed into unnatural calm by the severe cold, and huge icicles acted as kaleidoscopes under the softening rays of the mid- 
winter sun, which peeped out from behind the snow-clouds as though half ashamed of its temporary inertia. In some respects Niagara is even more appalling in 
winter than in summer. Of Niagara in summer we speak in subsequent pages; of Niagara in winter the camera speaks more eloquently than the pen. 

20 
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On the preceding page a view is | 7 | 
given of Niagara Falls in winter, and | A aes re Ban | “s 
on this page there is an excellent | — : 
photograph of the Rapids above the 
Falls. Some seventy miles before 
reaching Niagara by one of the most 
popular routes, the Genesee is crossed 
by aid of the great Portage Bridge, 
some eight hundred feet long and a 
marvel of scientific engineering work. 
As Niagara itself is approached, the 
traveler becomes impressed with the 
magnificence of the scenery and the 
general grandeur of the surroundings. 

The river Niagara is but ‘‘an hour 
long,’’ to use the words of a railroad 
magnate, who desired to impress the 
fact that one of his express trains 
could easily run the entire length in 
less than sixty minutes, the distance 
from source to mouth being little more 
than thirty-three miles. In this short 
distance the river falls three hundred 
and thirty-four feet, and takes care of 
the overflow of the four great upper 
lakes. The Rapids commence about 
sixteen miles from Lake Erie. At this 
point the river channel narrows and 
the velocity of the current begins to 


increase very rapidly. In the eighteen hundred yards which constitute the length of the Rapids, there is a descent of fifty-two feet, and when 
the water is high the force of the current is terrific. At the end of the Rapids the water plunges down the cataract, a distance varying slightly 
on account of the great width of the 
ledge, but the fall averages about a hun- 
dred and fifty-five feet. The American 
Fall, which is the deeper of the two, has 
a sweep of eleven hundred feet, and the 
Canadian Fall passes over a rocky ledge 
very much wider. The waters on the 
Canadian side make a stupendous leap 
forward as they descend, leaving a space 
known as the Cave of the Winds, which 
is entered from the Canadian side and 
gives access to the rocky ledge known 
as Goat Island. 

No picture can give an adequate idea 
of the awful grandeur of the scene which 
has held speechless and spell-bound hun- 
dreds of thousands of tourists from all 
parts of the world. Titled heads of 
Europe have gazed upon it with admira- 
tion, and even the inost caustic Old World 
critics have failed to see anything in the 
Niagara wonder to justify the slightest 
breath of sarcasm or adverse comment. 

The fall of a hundred and fifty feet 
does not satisfy the requirements of the 
grade of the surrounding country. For 
seven miles below the Falls the slope, or 


ER CAN ee eM rather descent, continues and the river- 
WASHINGTON STATUE, DRUID HILL PARK, BALTIMORE. bed steadily contracts in width. The 
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ROA HOOK, ON THE HUDSON. 


Among those who enjoy a trip up and down the Hudson, and take time to search out the marvelous beauties of scenery and landscape along its banks, a great difference of opinion 
exists as to what is the prettiest spot between the Adirondacks and New York City. On the whole, the most popular stretch of river is, however, the one selected by our artist for the above 
picture. The stream here curves somewhat abruptly, and a strange formation in the land is also seen. The Hook is a peninsula in appearance, but being separated from the main bank by a 
little overflow stream, is, according to the geographical books of our childhood, really an island. In the rear the hills form a background of cloquent picturesqueness, ant the exquisite foliage of 
the trees and shrubs, which come nearly to the water’s edge, demands and readily obtains admiration. 
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Whirlpool Rapids, two miles be- 
low the suspension bridge, would 
be regarded as miraculous in ap- 
pearance and action but for the 
proximity of the great Falls 
themselves. Past the Rapids 
the river flows more calmly, and 
gradually cuts its channel deeper 
into the rocky bed. 

Men of mature years derive 
fresh pleasure from a second visit 
to Niagara on account of the 
changes which are constantly 
taking place. ‘The first picture 
of the Falls in existence was 
sketched by a Jesuit Father in 
the latter part of the seventeenth 
century; and in the middle of 
the eighteenth century another 
sketch was taken. Both of these 
indicate that in years gone by 
there was a third fall from the 
Canadian side to the east. Early 
in the present century huge frag- 
ments of rock were broken off 
on the American side, and the 
earthquake of 1828 also changed 
the appearance very much of the 
Canadian Fall. The wonderful 
cutting and corroding power of water naturally has the effect of changing the contour of the rock, and especially of the basin into which the 
water flows; and it is stated that within the last two centuries the wearing away of the ledge has resulted in the Falls changing their location and 
. apparently traveling 
up the river in the di- 
rection of Lake Erie. 

We could linger 
with both interest and 
profit at Niagara an 
almost indefinite peri- 
od, but the exigencies 
of space compel us to 
condense description 
and comment; and as 
the majority of the 
pictures in this book 
are internationally 
as well as nationally 
interesting, it is 
necessary to take rap- 
id strides across entire 
States, and to present 
in outline only the 
more interesting and 
important features 
and facts. Several 
tributes tothe memory 
of Ainerica’s greatest 
statesmen and heroes 
are reproduced from 
ia e PERO eines EN A photographs taken by 
TRAL PARK, NEW YORK. our artists. 


TOMB OF GENERAL GRANT, RIVERSIDE PARK, NEW YORK. 
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The first of these is the Washington ie Tey eS , | Bia eas aca 
statue, or monument, in Druid Hill Bite, SOS Vi | | | 3 | 
Park, Baltimore. Maryland’s great 
commercial and financial metropolis, 
which ranks among the first six cities 
of the United States, has many titles, 
none more appropriate than the ‘‘Mon- 
umental City.’’ It has won the title 
by lavish expenditure 1n monuments 
and statues of great men. The Wash- 
ington monument, illustrated on page 
306, is surmounted by a life-like statue 
of the great patriot. It was erected 
1 1816, or rather the work was com- 
menced in that year. The monument 
is composed of marble found within 
the State limits, and stands a hundred 
and eighty feet high. America’s first 
president is admirably immortalized 
in stone, and although the statue has 
been completed more than sixty years, 
it is still in an admirable state of 
preservation. 

The Battle monument, loftier, 
though not more elegant in design, 
was erected in 1815, in honor of the 
Baltimore citizens who lost their lives 
while defending the city against the 
British in 1814. Itis inthe form of 
an Egyptian temple of marble and, like the Washington monument, has stood the test of time and weather remarkably well. The group 
of bronzes representing ‘‘ War,’’ ‘‘ Peace,’’ ‘‘Order,’’ ‘‘ Force,’’ and ‘‘ Military Courage’’ is scarcely to be duplicated in any city in the world. 


PEEKSKILL BAY AND HUDSON NARROWS, HUDSON RIVER. 


r , , 3 . a — - : ees 6s. the opposite page there is 
| 7 : | 4 : a very accurate illustration of 
Grant’s tomb in Riverside Park. 
The burial of General Grant was 
one of the grandest and most sol- 
emn events of modern times, and 
the enormous throng that assem- 
bled at Riverside Park rep- 
resented ne grief of a nation 
happily reunited in every 
way. The tomb itself overlooks 
the River Hudson, and is a 
very imposing monument. The 
events connected with this tomb 
are of so’ recent date that it is 
scarcely necessary to enlarge 
upon them. Almost every 
visitor to New York, who has 
a day to spare, goes out to River- 
side Park and, standing by 
the tomb of the old warrior 
and statesman, allows 
his mind to revert back twenty 
or thirty years and recall some of 
the stirring events with which the 
name of Grant is connected. 


, — —EE 3 — — The second illustration on the 
VASSAR COLLEGE, POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW YORK. opposite page is of the Obelisk in 
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the great American metropolis. 
It is a monolith of granite, about 
seventy feet high and weighing 
considerably more than two hun- 
dred tons. If the history of three | : : | Sita 0 
or four thousand years ago can |i Jo .1 \ Ses: nx PRT er ete t 5 Tee ‘ ti yee 
be relied upon, this Obelisk was [RRM ay 229" | 3 m . awe 
erected in the Temple of the Sun |i RRIIEINECeoc! 

by King Thothmes nearly two |g ecw, 
thousand years before the Christ- 
lanera. Many of the hieroglyph- 
ics upon its sides and face have ae 3 eee) hie aes ) | Tie > med ti 
been deciphered. Some of them |]*55iRae is-*c-aumeae a \\\ | 3 wt lve lav ae " 
include a list of the almost innu- o Nee S a. wall Perera 
merable titles held by King Thoth- 

mes and by his still more cele- 
brated descendant, Rameses II. 
The Obelisk was removed to Alex- 
andria during the time of Tiberius, 
and there it remained until about 
twenty years avo, when the Khe- 
dive of Egypt presented it to New 
York, and William H. Vanderbilt 
assumed the responsibility and ex- 
pense of bringing it from its old 
resting place to the site it now 
occupies. The Obelisk stands on 
rising ground near the Museum of Art, and great precautions have been taken to prevent the change of climate from the intense dryness of 
Northeast Africa to the occasional humidity of America, from having too serious an effect upon the Nubian granite, out of which, so many 
generations ago, cunning hands devised what 
is now a splendid relic of antiquity. 

From New York City and the banks of the 
Hudson in that overcrowded metropolis, we 
travel hurriedly up the river, passing many 
Sa “ye Oe is Mieeee| points of interest and finally resting for a 
L J Vera sg * : | he Ye ene moment at Peekskill Bay. Peekskill lies 

‘ ee. vias Mgiee near the southern entrance of the Highlands, 

and not far from Anthony’s Nose, concerning 

which so much has been so charmingly 
written. The story, as told in the Knicker- 
bocker Tales, is that Anthony was one morn- 
ing watching the glassy waves beneath the 
mountain, ‘‘Just at this moment the illustri- 
ous Sun breaking forth in all his splendor from 
behind a high bluff of the Highlands, did dart 
one of his most potent beams full upon the 
refulgent nose of the sounder of brass, the 
reflection of which shot straightway down, 
hissing hot, into the water, and killed a mighty 
sturgeon that was sporting beside the vessel. 
This huge monster being with infinite labor 
hoisted on board, furnished a luxurious repast 
to all the crew, being accounted of excellent 
flavor, excepting about the wound, where it 
smacked a little of brimstone; and this, on my 
veracity, was the first time that ever sturgeon 


5 BEN DIT: Anta Rt SRL i saiatiee * i was eaten in these parts by Christian people.’ 
THE BRIDGE AT SLEEPY HOLLOW. Peekskill, resting almost in the shade of 


A LODGE IN THE ADIRONDACKS. 
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this traditional spot, is beautiful in every re- 
spect, and forms a subject of study and interest 
to tens of thousands of tourists every year. A | | : | | og 
trip up the Hudson, or, better still, a little | | | 
country cottage on the banks of the Rapids, 
forms a temptation which even the busiest 
eastern man finds it hard to resist; and no 
matter how lavish one may be in his praise of 
a scene of this character, he can scarcely say 
too much for one of the most delightful retreats 
in this or any other country. 

Before leaving picturesque New York—an 
expression which is perfectly legitimate, though 
perhaps neither familiar nor usual—our artists 
paid a visit to the mountain regions of the 
State which, to quote a well-known writer, by 
a strange caprice of history bears the name of 
the last and most tyrannical of the Stuarts. 

The first illustration on the opposite page is 
that of a lodge in the Adirondack Mountains, 
and the second is a representation of the bridge 
at Sleepy Hollow. ‘These two pictures provide 
an interesting and instructive glance at the 
rural beauties of a State which the majority of 
citizens of this country are apt to think of only 
in connection with the commercial ascendency 
of the great city which takes its name. The 
Adirondacks are a group of mountains in the 
north of the State, lying between lakes Cham- 
plain and Ontario. The land rises from the Great Lakes and forms a series of highlands which are an extraordinary combination and contrast 
of fertility and wilderness. ‘The Adirondacks themselves are foremost among these peculiar mountains, and among the most interesting points 
to be seen in them are 
Hunter’s Pass and the 
extraordinary gorges of 
the Chateaugay chasms. 
The mountains form an 
extensive plateau aver- 
aging about two thou- 
sand feet above the sea 
level, and the general 
formation is of granite. 
From this table-land, or 
plateau, several mount- 
ains rise, the highest be- 
ing Mount Marcy,which 
attains a height of about 
five thousand four hun- 
dred feet. The principal 
river in the section is 
the Hudson, which runs 
through the so-called 
wilderness. The river 
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feet above the sea, right 
in the center of the dis- 
trict to which we are 
referring, and flows 
through a series of pine 
and other lands of much 
interest in history, until 
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it reaches a better known section of the State. 
Emerson has immortalized the Adirondack 
region. As usually happens, it has taken time 
to prove that his eulogies were something more 
than ecstasies, and now all that the great poet 
wrote so forcibly and sweetly is accepted as a 
classic, and thousands of busy workers from 
the great cities of the State hasten to this 
mountain-land in the heated term and enjoy, 
close at home, all the delights they have been 
in the habit of crossing the ocean to find. 
Sleepy Hollow opens up a whole mass of 
thought, and leads the most prosaic mind into 
poetry. Itisof the region in which it is located 
that Irving wrote: ‘‘ Every change of weather, 
and, indeed, every hour of the day, produces 
some change in the magical hues and shapes 
of these mountains; and they are regarded by 
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The Catskill Mountains cover an area of five 
hundred square miles between the Hudson and 
the Susquehanna rivers. They were originally known as the Mountains of the Sky by the Indians, who for generations claimed the region as 
their own. The early Dutch settlers changed the name to the Katzbergs, and many other titles have been given to this range of hills by enthu- 
siasts and poets. The mountains, and 
the valleys between them, seem to be 
literally overburdened with romance and 
legend. The original Indian inhabitants 
regarded the highest peak as the throne 
of the Great Spirit himself, and the 
early Dutch settlers were but little less 
superstitious and enthusiastic. Sleepy 
Hollow, which is illustrated on page 310, 
is Invariably asked for by the visitor to 
these mountains, and there are always 
willing talkers prepared to give their 
version of the Rip Van Winkle story, 
aud to say how much foundation there 
really was for one of the prettiest legends 
and romances of modern times. 

The region is naturally losing what 
may be termed its Rip Van Winkle as- 
pect. A good many other things besides 
the course of empire westward take their 
Way, especially in this country, and ab- 
solute seclusion from the turmoil and 
bustle of city life is getting more and 
more difhcult to obtain east of the Ohio, 
if not the Mississippi River. Thus, the 
£3 fees : a | pretty little brooks, the miniature falls, 
SS See eee “ii ss gate: 2 ea ai ce Se agus | : the secluded nooks and the exquisite 
(OSM ES Pee ee See Nae aia ee ert op Sante a hs SES forests are still to be seen, but they are 
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of boarding-houses, and retreats of million- 
aires and merchant princes. The Catskills 
are separated from the Adirondacks by but 
a short space in measurement, and the two 
regions are strong competitors for priority in 
popular favor. 

While at Sleepy Hollow visitors can see 
the path up which Rip Van Winkle climbed, 
and those who are sufficiently credulous can 
even see the very spot on which he slept. At 
the little inn visitors are also shown Dame 
Van Winkle’s chair and the flagon from 
which the man who slept for such an indefi- 
nite period drank. 

On this page a charming view is given of 
the Thousand Islands of the St. Lawrence. 
That there are exactly ten hundred islets in 
the group is not claimed, but they are so 
numerous that no one would care to amuse 
himself by counting them. ‘The river is so 
interspersed with islands near the overflow 
from Lake Ontario, that instead of one broad 
channel there are hundreds of narrow ones. 
Most of the islands are rock-like in appear- 
ance, as though formed by glacial action in 
years prior to historical record. But enough 
fertile sediment has been washed on the sum- 
mit of the rocks to make the islands fertile, 
and many of them are picturesque oases of 
unquestioned beauty. Some of them are surmounted by pines of great height, while there is an abundance of brushwood in every direction. 
The islands vary in size from a few feet square to stretches of land of considerable area. All around there abound fish of a very attractive 
quality and size, and the angler lingers 
here and dreams enthusiastically of Izaak 
Walton and the comparative disadvantages 
under which that fisherman and philoso- 
pher labored. 

John Brown’s tomb, also illustrated on 
this page, 1s a very humble monument to 
the memory of a man of the mouldering of 
whose body millions havesung. Although 
Brown was hang:ec at Harper’s Ferry, Vir- 

. ginia, his body was, in accordance with one 
tree of his last wishes, taken to his old farm at 
as ELE North Elba, Essex County, New York, and 
buried under the shadow of a huge boulder 
within thirty or forty feet of his old house. 
The John Brown farm consisted of about 
two hundred and forty-eight acres, and the 
enthusiastic anti-slavery advocate cleared 
the land and broke the soil when everything 
around was little more than a wilderness. 
It is situated in the Adirondack region, and 
is overlooked by Mount Marcy and other 
peaks of that range of hills. The house 
and farm have passed into the hands of a 
few surviving admirers of the man who 
led the raid at Harper’s Ferry. About an 
eighth of an acre is included in the enclos- 
ee, §8yre around the grave, and although this 
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hunters is prevented, and the old tomb-stone, 
Which once marked the last resting place of 
John Brown's grandfather at Torrington, Con- 
necticut, is being fairly well preserved. 

On page 311 we have pictures both of his- 
torical and poetic interest. The second of 
these shows a rural landscape in New England. 
From Maine to California, and from the lakes 
to the gulf, we find rural landscapes and 
country scenes of great beauty. But these are 
very different in different sections. We have 
already gazed upon typical scenes in the 
extreme North and Northwest; we have seen 
the almost excessive fertility of the Pacific 
Slope, and we have lingered willingly in the 
new Western States and in the old Southern | 
commonwealths. But nowhere have we seen 
rural landscapes like the one illustrated here. 
New England retains many of the features of 
the old country from which it takes its name; 
while the sturdy pilgrims who made their 
homes in it left an impress on everything 
which the lapse of several generations has not 
begun to obliterate. Dwellers in the West 
and South sometimes wonder why New En- 
glanders are so proud of the extreme northeast 
section of our own country. But this wonder 
is felt only by those who have either never 
visited the New England States at all, or who hare merely passed through them, without turning from the highways to search out for natural 
beauty. The first illustration on page 311 takes us to Princeton, New Jersey, a city celebrated for its antiquity and its unique educational facili- 
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ion and sound learning.’’ It is strictly 
in the natural fitness of things that 
there should be buried within practical 
earshort of so ancient a school of learn- 
ing Jonathan Edwards, who has been 
well described as the metaphysician of 
America. Close to his grave is that of 
Aaron Burr, who has been stvled the 
Chesterfield of America. Jonathan 
Kidwards’ right to his title of honor 
cannot be disputed. Burr received his 
nickname on account of his skill as an 
epigrammatist and philosopher, in both 
of which roles he excelled in spite of his 
contemptible disposition. One of his 
most frequently quoted remarks is,‘‘T-he 
rule of my life is to make business a 
pleasure, and pleasure my business!”’ 
It is to be regretted that Burr told an 
untruth when he expressed in so few 
words a maxim of so much merit. 

The grave in the front is that of 
| Burr, and the comparatively insignifi- 
th : cant tomb just behind it is that of Jon- 


OF seas Sk Pe eee 3=athan Edwards. The former, which 
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who, like a cer- 
tain king of 
England, ‘‘never 
said a foolish 
thing and never 
did a wise one,’’ 
is in anexcellent 
state of preserva- 
tion, while the 
latter, which 
covers the mor- 
tal remains ofa 
great religious 
leader who never 
had a selfish 
thought, is rap- 
idly succumbing 
to neglect and 
the influences of 
weather. It is 
not surprising 
that men are 
cynical when 
sucha bitter case 
of the irony of 
fate is presented 
as this. Few 
men could be 
more advanta- 
geously forgotten than he whose grave-stone has been so carefully preserved; few men have left such an everlasting impress on religious thought 
aud education as he whose resting place is neglected, and whose humble tomb will soon cease to exist altogether unless prompt measures are 
—— - —— taken for its pres- 
2 s : | oe ae eon Sea ; On page 312 we 
E | : ee ee have two illustra- 
tions of historical 
landmarks in an- 
other city famous 
in educational an- 
nals. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, as 
we Shall see later, 
is the home of one 
of the first uni- 
versities in the 
world. Near this 
great university 
stood the Wash- 
ington Flm,under 
which so many 
Indian councils 
were held. It was 
under the branch- 
es of this well- 
preserved tree 
that Washington 
took command of 
the American 
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STATUE OF WINUTE-MAN, CONCORD BATTLEFIELD. 


signing of the Declaration of Independence. Under it, too, was sung, 
with patriotic and determined heartiness, Washington’s favorite camp 
song: 

Come, rouse up my lads and join this great cause, 

In defense of your liberty, your property and your laws. 

‘Tis to honor we call you, stand up for your rights 

And ne‘er let our foe say we are put to the flight. 


In January, 1776, a most important decision was come to at one 
of these councils, at which it was agreed that it was indispensably 
necessary to make a bold attempt to conquer the ministerial troops in 
Boston before they could be reinforced in the spring, ‘‘ If the means 
could be provided and a favorable opportunity should offer.’’ Many 
other important decisions were arrived at, and the course to be 
adopted in pursuing the up-hill fight was carefully outlined. 

The second illustration on page 312 shows the Longfellow monu- 
ment at Cambridge. Longfellow died on March 24. 1882, just a week 
after writing: 

‘Out of the Shadows of night 
The world rose into light. 
It is daybreak everywhere.’’ 


The great poet died in Craigie House, which was Washington’s 


headquarters during the time of the councils under the elm. The 
house had been built some five or six years, and its owner, Colonel 
John Vassal, having fled to England, it was confiscated and occupied 
by Washington until the evacuation of Boston. In 1792 it was 
purchased by Andrew Craigie, and in 1856 Longfellow secured it 
for arural retreat. The monument was erected by loving hands in 
memory of a man who was almost worshiped by his friends and 
neighbors, and of whom Lowell said: ‘‘ Never was a private char- 
acter more answerable to public performance than that of Longfellow. 
Never have I known a more beautiful character.’’ This eulogy was 
uttered on the occasion of the placing of a bust of Longfellow between 
those of Cowley and Dryden in poet's corner at Westminster Abbey. 
Vassar College, illustrated on page 309, is the most prominent 
aud conspicuous ladies’ university in the world. It is located east of 
Poughkeepsie, New York, and the grounds consist of two hundred 
and ten acres, which, together with a donation of eight hundred 
thousand dollars, were set aside for the purpose of the higher educa- 
tion of women by Matthew Vassar, who made his fortune by brewing 
good beer, and plenty of it, at Poughkeepsie. The main building has 
accommodation for some three hundred students, and here are also a 
museum, observatory, laboratory, and other departments, including a 
library of nearly twenty thousand volumes. Degrees of A.D., A.M., 
and Ph.D. are granted, and in 1887 the first LL. D. was awarded. 
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From Vassar to Harvard and Yaleisashort |i (<6 oe Pe SERRE a MS Ce E. : 
and interesting journey, and on page 314 we tg oe Aa A a Re ois eee oe 

see the universities which have been called 
the Oxford and Cambridge of America. Har- 
vard College, the first of the two illustrated, 
is located at Cambridge, Massachusetts. The 
number of buildings in the university group 
exceeds thirty, and the work of construction 
was commenced nearly two centuries ago. 
The first building constructed was known as 
Massachusetts, and compares strangely with 
the half-million dollar building erected about 
twenty years ago. The Memorial Hall, the 
building last mentioned, has twenty-eight 
marble tablets bearing the names of graduates 
killed during the war. It also contains a 
magnificent auditorium, and is an ideal uni- 
versity structure. Gore Hall was built half 
a century ago, but has since been greatly 
enlarged. Here is the magnificent lbrary 
of the college, so justly famous. Appleton | Bat Ewe aS Whee ante 
Chapel, with its light sandstone walls and its as sal Di e oo H (oisde ali cei nea daane dinite eee LSE SS ORO ae 
richly stained windows, was dedicated in 1858, | Pte Ga eee 4 7 
and is still used as the college chapel. The 
influence of the university on the history of 
the nation has been and continues to be enor- 
mous, and to be a Harvard graduate is an 
honor to which the sons of our wealthiest and 
most influential citizens aspire. 

Yale College was founded in 1701, at Saybrook, as a collegiate school. In 1718 it was removed to New Haven, and shortly afterwards its 
name was changed in honor of the ex-governor of Fort St. George, Madras, whose donations to the college were of a princely character. In 
1792 the State legislature voted thirty thousand 
dollars to the college, and during the first quar- 
ter of the present century schools of medicine, 
theology and law were added. The library now 
contains nearly a quarter of a million volumes, 
and is one of the finest in the country. The 
buildings cover about nine acres in the very 
center of the city, and the oldest of these now 
standing dates back as far as the year 1/52. 

Page 315 is a very 1u.teresting one. The first 
illustration shows a stretch along the road to 
Concord, so famous in history in connection with 
the Revolutionary war. The well-kept road, 
the neat, if somewhat aged, houses, and the 
strictly New England style of stone wall, take 
one back to the various episodes in the critical 
period during which the struggle between this 
country and England was carried on. Some of 
the large trees in the illustration shaded the 
troops on the occasion of their weary march, and 
many pilgrimages have been made by lovers of 
antiquity to the spot illustrated, and others ad- 
joining it. 

The second illustration is an equally happy 
one, and it is also fully as important as an his- 
toric landmark. Our artists have named the 
picture ‘‘ Peace and Contentment Where War 
Prevailed,’’ and the title is most happily chosen. 
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BURIAL PLACE OF THE STOCKBRIDGE INDIANS, NEAR STOCK- 
BRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS. 


from their labors, eyeing the camera with lazy curiosity, and really 
posing for their pictures in admirable manner, blood was shed in 
abundance during the war. The field shown is one of those used by 
the Americans on the occasion of the retreat of the British from Lex- 
ington. The wall shown on the right and in the background was 
used by the American troops as a breastwork, and behind it they fired 
volley after volley at the retreating armies of King George III. To- 
day this section of New England is one of the most fertile and pros- 
perous to be found, and the contrast between the absolute peace and 
contentment of to-day and the turmoil and bloodshed of a hundred 
and twenty years ago is striking and almost overpowering. 

On page 316 we have another view of Concord. In the rear of 
the lower picture the historic bridge is shown, and in the foreground 
is the statue commemorating the glorious event of April 19, 1775. On 
the preceding date Lieutenant-Colonel Smith and Major Pitcairn had 
been sent with eight hundred men to seize the stores of the patriots 
of Concord. The British troops advanced with great caution, but the 
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minute-men were on the lookout, and soon the church bells were rung 
as a call to arms to those who were fighting for liberty. Very early 
in the morning a detachment of dauntless minute-men assembled on 
the green in front of the Lexington meeting-house, and these were 
rapidly reinforced. Pitcairn shouted to the patriots to lay down their 
arms, and when they declined a volley was fired and eight minute- 
men bit the dust. Thus was the war inaugurated; but the trifling 
success of the oppressors was unimportant, and the rally at the bridge 
shown in the illustration was one of the most gallant fights by un- 
trained soldiers that history has recorded. 

A granite monument has since been erected upon the green at 
Lexington, commemorating the gallantry of the minute-men. An 
appropriate inscription on a marble tablet records the deed of valor, 
and reminds the passer-by that here was fired the ‘‘shot that was heard 
around the world.’’ This statue, beautiful in its simplicity and accurate 
in its delineations, forms the subject of the first picture on page 316. 

The first picture on page 317 is of the ‘‘ Wayside,’’ which was 
purchased by Nathaniel Hawthorne in the year 1802. A quaint 
legend attached to the house gave immortality to the occupant, and 
the author of ‘‘ The Scarlet Letter’’ often alluded in a jocular manner 
to the magnificent bargain he had made when he purchased for a 
home a house which in itself presented many attractions for a man 
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tration is of the tablet which marks the burial place of the Stockbridge 
Indians, of whose loyalty every citizen of this country has been 
apprised. More than a hundred and forty years elapsed before the 
graves of these men received the recognition to which they were 
entitled, but a monument was finally provided, and humble as it 1s, it 
is more appropriate than a more elaborate and costly one would be. 
The second illustration on the opposite page is a portrait of the 
Hamilton statue at Boston. Of Hamilton’s life and devotion to his 
country it is impossible to speak at length. He was regarded by 
Washington as a statesman as well as a financier of unquestioned 
ae te SSS a ability and reliability, and but for the vindictive and vicious attacks 
——* Gee 8 os ‘g of Aaron Burr he would have almost for a certainty risen to the 
: highest office within the gift of the voters of the country. Burr, after 
several efforts, finally goaded this master mind into accepting a chal- 
ieee! lenge, and on July 11, 1804, on the banks of the river Hudson, he 
oy at was mortally wounded by the demagogue and traitor who had pur- 
sued him with such relentless venom. 
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with poetic fancies and of somewhat esthetic tastes. Hawthorne 
moved into this house after a two year’s sojourn in what he described 
as ‘‘the ugliest little old red farm-house you ever saw.”’ 

In this ugly but convenient retreat in Berkshire County, Massa- 
chusetts, Hawthorne lived in seclusion and wrote ‘‘ The House of the 
Seven Gables.’’ His story, ‘‘ The Blithedale Romance,’’ was based 
upon scenes and events at the old farm-house, but the conclusion 
of the romance was suggested to Hawthorne by the suicide by drown- 
ing of a farmer’s daughter in Concord, near the house in which he 
wrote ‘‘Tanglewood Tales,’’ and several other exceedingly inter- 
esting and successful romances. Twelve years after purchasing the 
‘Wayside’? Hawthorne began to fail in health, and his spirits, which 
had hitherto been excellent, began to wane, and fits of depression 
troubled him greatly. He died in May, 1864, and was buried in 
Sleepy Hollow Cemetery, not far from the house in which he had 
spent his declining years. Emerson’s grave is close to that of Haw- 
thorne, and the two are pointed out to visitors as joint attractions of 


great, if melancholy, interest. 
Both the pictures on the opposite page mark events of startling 
importance in the early annals of the United States. The first illus- BUNKER HILL. 
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-- TE | ‘“Now deeper roll the maddening drums, 
. | 2. The mingling hosts like ocean heaves, 
|| While through the midst a horrid wailing comes, 
4 And high above the fight the lonely bugle grieves.”’ 


We cannot at this point go into details of the stirring events of 
this more than historic spot, or of the event which almost drove the 
British capital crazy on account of the remark at every street corner 
that the great British army of Boston had been ‘‘scared and beaten 
by a flock of Yankees.’’ 

On this page of OuR Own Country is given two very differ- 
ent illustrations. The first shows the original witch house at Salem, 
now Danvers, Massachusetts. Here, in the last few years of the 
seventeenth century, hundreds of innocent people were brutally exe- 
cuted for alleged witchcraft, and the little house illustrated played a 
ost important part in the superstition and persecution. ‘The other 
illustration 1s much more pleasant in association, being that 
of the ever happy and loquacious fisherman who held the halibut- 
catching record on the coast of Maine. 
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The first illustration on the preceding page is of John Hancock’s 
house at Boston. Hancock was one of the most earnest and able of 
the leaders of the movement for freedom from English tyranny, so 
much so that on June 12, 1775, General Gage excluded Hancock and 
Samuel Adams from the general offer of pardon to all surrendering 
rebels, explaining that the offences of these two patriots were of ‘‘too 
flagitious a nature to admit of any other consideration than that of 
condign punishment.’’ When in the fall of 1776 orders were issued 
to destroy Boston, if necessary, Hancock wrote to Washington to the 
effect that although he was perhaps the largest property owner in 
Boston, ‘‘The thing should be done if it would benefit the cause.” 
Among the possessions regarded as of less value than the saving of 
the country was the house on Beacon Street, in which he resided for 
many years, and which is faithfully illustrated on the page mentioned. 

The second illustration on the preceding page is of Bunker Hill, —_————_—————E_ 
of which it has well been written: “JIMMIE,” THE FAMOUS 
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CITY OF PANAMA. 


This city contains a population of about 30,000, and occupies the site of Old Panama, which was destroyed by the Buccaneer, Sir Henry Morgan, in 1671. 
It was formerly noted for its pestilential qualities, but under American control it has been transformed into a delightfully clean and healthy place, with an aver- 


age death rate below that of New York City. 


When Columbus, in 1492, sailed on his first voyage of discovery, 
he earried with him a royal letter of introduction to the ‘‘Grand 
Ikhan of Cathay,” with the expectation of calling on that distin- 
guished gentleman during his absence. On a subsequent voyage, 
having discovered the continent of America, he imagined that it 
was an island and was able only partly to convince himself of his 
error by his inability to sail around it. His inciting purpose had 
been to find a western passage from Europe to the Indies, and he 
was no doubt keenly disappointed when he found that he could 
neither sail through nor around the western continent. 


Other great navigators followed Columbus, all bent on finding 
the mysterious “passage,” until about 1501, when an adventurer 
named Balbao, having established himself as a planter in the island 
of Hispaniola, and having there accumulated so many debts that 
it was no longer “‘comfortable’’ for him to remain in that country, 
concealed himself in a ‘cask of victuals,”’ and so was conveyed from 
his farm to a ship, which in due course of time landed him on the 
Isthmus of Darien. Here he is said to have married the daughter 


of an Indian chief and settled down to the cons:mmation of life’s 
principal aim. But the spirit of adventure was in the air, and 
Balboa varied his life in the wigwam by frequent visits into the 
tropical wilderness with which the surrounding country was ham- 
pered. Finally, about 1513, he organized a band of followers who, 
like himself, were looking for gold and adventure, and placing him- 
self at their head he led them across the backbone of the continent 
and discovered the South Sea, since named the Pacific Ocean. 


The extreme tenuity of the Isthmus having thus been demon- 
strated, a new order of navigators arose who proposed to cut the 
Gordian knot by carving a passage for their ships from ocean to 
ocean. Balboa himself, it is claimed, made twenty or more trips 
back and forth across the neck of land with this object in view, seek- 
ing a place where the canal might be cut to the best advantage. 
But having met his fate in 1517, as so many other Spanish adven- 
turers did, by falling a victim to the jealousy of a rival, one of his 
followers, an engineer named Saavedra, borrowing his dead leader’s 
idea, first publicly announced the bold plan of an isthmean canal. 


The author avails himself of this opportunity to acknowledge the courtesies of the officers of the Isthmian Canal Commission, of the Reclamation Service, for the use 
of the really splendid photographs which illustrate this section, and for the valuable data from which the matter was written. These officers are gentlemen of the highest 


order, Americans in every sense of the word; and that expresses a great deal. 
21 
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Two years afterward, in 1519, another Spaniard named Pedro 
Arias de Avila, established on the Pacific side the city of Panama, 
which thus became the oldest town on the mainland of America 
and the objective point for the western terminus of any canal that 
might be built in the future. Inits time Old Panama was a famous 
place. After the discovery of the bewildering wealth of the Incas of Peru 
and their subsequent exploitation, the city was walled with granite 
blocks and transformed into the greatest fortress then in America, 
with the single exception of Cartagena. It also became a depot for 
the storage of the tons of gold and silver that were brought from 
Peru, and transported thence across the Isthmus on pack animals 
to be shipped to Spain. The remains of the old rock road that was 
built for this purpose are still to be seen, and at the present time 
a considerable portion of this road is used as a public highway. 
The storage and shipment of great quantities of the precious metals 
made Old Panama for the time being the richest city in the world, 
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and thestories of adventure, crime and debauchery that cluster around 
its ruins are rivaled only by those of the Arabian Nights. Death 
stalked likewise in the streets of the old town, for it was a sickly 
place and many who came there seeking wealth found only a grave. 

While these matters were germinating, Saavedra continued 
his explorations and studies for a number of years, and was about 
to lay his plans before the Emperor Charles V., in 1529, when 
death put an end to his activities. Reports of what he had ac- 
complished, however, were conveyed to the Emperor, who ordered 
surveys of the Isthmus to be made with the uitimate object of 
building a canal; but the undertaking was pronounced impractic- 
able, as indeed it would have been at that time with such tools 
as they possessed and the painful lack of knowledge which pre- 
vailed in the science of engineering. 

For a long time after the death of Saavedra and the ineffec- 
tual efforts of Charles V., nothing of importance scems to have 


RUINS OF THE MUNICIPAL CISTERN OF OLD PANAMA. 


Showing portions of the concrete sides and roof. The old city was almost entirely supplied with water from this reservoir, which bred mosquitos, miasma 
and death for the inhabitants. 
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RUINS OF THE CATHEDRAL OF OLD PANAMA. 
In its time Old Panama was the richest city in the world, and its churches and public buildings were erected on a scale of magnificence unsurpassed in any 


other country. The Cathedral was destroyed by Sir Henry Morgan in 1671. 


been done with reference to the building of a canal. Men were so 
busy looking for gold and silver and playing at the game of buc- 
caneer on the Spanish Main that they had no time for less inspiring 
enterprises. But about 1550 a Portuguese navigator named Galvao 
wrote a book to demonstrate the feasibility of a canal project. 
He suggested four routes as being practicable, namely, Tehuan- 
tepec, Nicaragua, Panama, and Darien; and he seemed to favor 
Nicaragua by reason of the natural advantages that would be de- 
rived from the lake. Galvao’s book excited a good deal of atten- 
tion, and several years after its publication, when Philip II. had 
succeeded his father on the Spanish throne, the historian de Gomara 
submitted a memorial to him, referring to Galvao’s book and urg- 
ing the immcdiate building of a canal. Philip was greatly impressed 
with the importance of the idea, and sent an engineer to survey 


the Nicaraguan route. But the engineer’s report was unfavor- 
able; whereupon Philip, in his perplexity, referred the matter to 
the Dominican friars, supposing that they, with the help of God, 
might solve the great question. The friars, in their anxiety to please 
the Emperor, diligently set to work examining the scriptures, and 
having come upon the passage, “What God hath joined together 
let no man put asunder,”’ they hastened to report that the severing 
of the Isthmus would no doubt grievously offend the deity. This 
was sufficient for the pious Philip, who immediately laid the pro- 
ject on the shelf. He furthermore issued an edict forbidding any 
one, on pain of death, to suggest any better route across the Isth- 
mus than the beaten paths that were then in use; and thereafter 
for more than a century no Spaniard dared lift his voice in favor of 
the canal. 


\ 
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For another long period the subject lay dormant,:- but im 1695 
William Paterson organized in his native country the ‘Companies 
of Scotland trading to Africa and the Indies,” and having in view 
the final settlement of the canal question. Paterson was a farmer’s 
boy, a prolific writer on finance and other subjects, a merchant, 
promoter, traveler, preacher, buccaneer, founder of the Bank of 
England, and all-round great man of his time. During his career 
he wrote and published more than twenty books, on as many dif- 
ferent subjects, ail of them well composed and sensible. Realiz- 
ing the essential need of money in carrying on his numerous enter- 
prises, he embarked in commerce and in a few years acquired a 
large fortune, which he devoted, as far as he could, to ameliorating 
the condition of his fellowmen. The purpose of the Scottish Com- 
pany was to promote what has since been known as “ Paterson’s 
Darien Scheme,” which was the establishment on the gulf of that 
name of a large city and harbor which should “‘hold the key of the 
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commerce of the world.’’ Ships of all nations were to find shelter 
in the harbor, and trade of all kinds was to be absolutely free, ex- 
cept a small toll to be paid to the Company. Paterson was an 
enthusiastic free trader long before the days of Adam Smith. One 
feature of the scheme was the protection of the Indians of the two 
Americas from the cruelty and rapacity of the Spaniards, and thus 
secure their trade and the benefit of their knowledge of the deposits 
of precious metals. Darien was selected as a location both on ac- 
count of its commanding position and the advantages of the Atrato 
River, which it was believed could be utilized in the construction 
of a canal. The scheme proved immensely popular in Scotland, 
where the subscriptions ‘‘sucked up all the money in the country,”’ 
and in July, 1698, the expedition sailed from Leith with more than 
fifteen hundred people on board the ships of the fleet. But the 
management of affairs had been entrusted to four ministers, selected 
by the General Assembly of Scotland for the purpose, and they 
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FOREST OF COCOANUT PALMS. 


This forest represents the general aspect of the wildwoods of the Isthmus. 


and over which great ships of all nations will sail. 


It is such a forest as this that will be covered by the waters of Gatun Lake, 
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NATIVE HOUSES AND FAMILY IN THE CITY OF PANAMA. 
There is no distinction on account of color or race among the native inhabitants of the Isthmus, but all dwell together in peace and harmony, rearing 


children for future revolutions. 


proved utterly incompetent for the task. After more than a year 
of fruitless effort and contention the remnants of the expedition 
returned to Scotland, broken, ruined and disconsolate. 
Meanwhile, the activities of the celebrated Welsh’ buccaneer, 
Sir Henry Morgan, had drawn the attention of the Spanish govern- 
ment in a most painful manner to the necessity of a passageway for 
her ships through the Isthmus. In 1669 that daring freebooter 
had captured and sacked Porto Bello, the eastern terminus of the 
overland route from Panama; and two years later he marched his 
forces across the Isthmus and captured, sacked and almost destroyed 
Old Panama itself. These exploits once more stirred the Spaniards 
to thoughts of a canal, but they expended their energies in rebuilding 
Panama and enlarging and strengthening its fortifications. A 
century later, in 1771, the government ordered surveys at Tehuan- 
tepec, and on that proving impracticable, the Nicaraguan route 
was taken up. But at that time the Spanish colonies were in a 


state of ferment, and the matter progressed no further than a 
few preliminary surveys. There were no other Spanish efforts 
until 1814, when the government, with a view to reviving its waning 
prestige with its Central American colonies, issued an edict for the 
construction of a canal; but before anything definite could be done 
the colonies had won their independence, and Spain passed for- 
ever out of the scheme of canal building. 

Near the end of the eighteenth century England became in- 
terested in the subject, and sent Lord Nelson to make a preliminary 
examination, her principal object being to open a passage for her 
men-of-war. This was followed in 1808 by Baron Humboldt’s 
investigations, also under English auspices; but the Napoleonic 
wars and the impending contest with this country prevented Eng- 
land from actively entering the lists. About this time the great 
German poet and philosopher, Goethe, uttered his famous prophecy 
that an American canal would be eventually constructed by the 
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American people, as a connecting link between our east and west 
coasts and for the protection of our commerce, a prophecy which 
is now approaching realization. 

The Spanish colonies having at last won their independence, 
President Bolivar of New Grenada, the greatest of all Spanish- 
American figures, in 1825 conceded a franchise for a canal at Panama 
to Baron Thierry, of France, who, however, failed to raise the neces- 
sary capital, although he manifested a commendable energy in his 
efforts to accomplish the purpose. 

Soon afterward the United States made her first substantial 
appearance in the arena as a canal builder, through a resolution 
introduced in the Senate by the ever-famous Henry Clay. This 
was In 1835, and immediately thereafter President Jackson com- 
mussioncd Mr. Charles Biddle to visit the Isthmus and _ report 
on the various routes which had been suggested. Other efforts 
had been made by individual Americans previous to this time, so 
that Afr. Biddle did not undertake his task without a substantial 
fund of information to help him along. He made his way to Pan- 
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ama by ship, boat and on mule-back, and was very favorably im- 
pressed with the advantages of the identical route which has now 
been chosen. During his absence Mr. Biddle, with the shrewdness 
and foresight so characteristic of his countrymen, obtained a fran- 
chise for a railroad across the Isthmus, from the Republic of New 
Grenada; and then feeling that he had substantially acecomplished 
his mission, he returned home without visiting any of the other 
proposed routes. On the publication of the Biddle report ener- 
getic excitement at once prevailed all over the country about the 
building of the great canal, for the people took it for granted that 
at last America was going to fulfill her destiny. But just at this 
time Jackson’s fight with the United States Bank was in progress, 
and whatever we may think of the wisdom or otherwise of Old 
Hickory’s conduct in that matter, it had the effect of throwing 
the Nation into the most acute and harrowing financial panic that 
it has ever experienced, and under such conditions the canal could 
no longer be thought of. Colossal fortunes were wrecked, property 
values shrunk almost to nothing, bank bills became worthless in 
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VILLAGE NEAR COLON ON THE ATLANTIC SIDE. 
This is a characteristic native village within the Canal Zone, showing the style of houses and the manner of life of the inhabitants; except that since the 


Americans came they have been required to clean up. 
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the hands of the people, and 
enterprise of all kinds was 
swept into the valley and 
shadow of death. Nothing 
like it had ever been known 
in the history of our coun- 
try, and may God help us 
never to have such another 
experience. It was the folly 
of a tinker playing with gun- 
powder. 

In 1838 a French com- 
pany, backed by the govern- 
ment of that country, secured 
a concession for the con- |—ayas 
struction of highways, rail- | R3 
roads, or a canal across the 
Isthmus, the route to be 
sclected by competent en- 
gineers. M. Napoleon Gar- 
ella, an engineer of eminence 
and fame, was sent as chief 
of the expedition, and after a 
thorough examination of 
several routes and the con- 
ditions prevailing, hereported 
that the only practicable 
thing to do was to builda 
canal. But again the death- 
shade of politics intervened 
and the French undertaking 
was forgotten. 

By this time, also, Amer- 
ica was beginning to recover 
from the Jackson panic, and 
the Mexican war of 1846 
and the quickly succeeding 
discovery of gold in Califor- 
nia, in 1849, infused sosplen- 
did a spirit of enterprise 
into the hearts of the people 
that the canal once more 
became a lively topic of 
consideration. The rush of 
goldseekers to California grew 
into vast proportions, and for their accommodation lines 
of steamers were established between New York and 
San Francisco, by way of the Isthmus, the crossing there being 
made on foot and by pack animals. But now the deadly climate 
of Panama began its work, and thousands of bold spirits 
were swept away by cholera and yellow fever. So great did the 
dread of the Isthmus become that many thousands committed them- 
selves to the deep and made the long passage by ships around Cape 
Horn, rather than risk the fatal miasma that hung like a pall over 
the neck of land uniting the two continents. The germ and mos- 
quito theories were not then even dreamed of, and it was supposed 
that death lurked in the shadows of the forests and the soggy breath 
of the atmosphere; as indeed it did, but in forms then undiscovered. 
The dread of the Isthmus was so active that many imagined, 
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UNITED STATES MARINES SCALING A WALL. 


This is one of the regular drills, both in the Army and the Navy, and the dexterity acquired by the men is really 
surprising. ‘The Barracks are shown in the background of the picture. 


in order to make a decent crossing, it was necessary to carry your 
grip in one hand and your coffin in the other. 

Immediately after the close of the war with Mexico, and be- 
fore the discovery of gold in California, Messrs. Aspinwall, Stephens 
and Chauncey secured a franchise from the government of New 
Grenada, and in the latter part of 1848 began the construction 
of a railroad across the Isthmus from Aspinwall (now Colon) to the 
city of Panama. The line of this road followed very closely the 
general course of the present canal, and it was finished and opened 
to traffic in 1855, the discovery of gold meanwhile having greatly 
stimulated the enterprise. 

The franchise of this road was so liberal that the Company 
held a monopoly of the building and operating of all railroads and 
canals, within a broad district across the Isthmus, for a period of 
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ninety-nine years, dating by subsequent concessions from ,1867. 
Under these liberal terms the rights of the Panama Railroad Com- 
pany could not be legally disturbed until 1966, and the grip of this 
franchise retarded canal building for many years. The length of 
the road was less than fifty miles, and it was opened with a charge 
of $25.00 for a first class passage, or more than 50 cents per mile, 
the time consumed being usually about four hours. This rate con- 
tinued for many years, so that from the opening of the road until 
1895, a period of forty years, the Company paid dividends on its 
capital of $37,800,000 of more than six hundred per cent., or an 
average of about fifteen per cent. per annum. At present the cost 
of a first-class passage 1s $2.40, and the time required to make it is 
two hours and fifteen minutes. 

The Panama Railroad did not meet the expectations of the 
people of the United States, and in response to the public demand 
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President Grant, in 1869, appointed a Canal Commission, which 
immediately entered into negotiations with the Republic of Col- 
umbia for a concession of the necessary rights. The territory of 
the Panama Railroad Company was respected, and the Com- 
mission confined its examinations to the several routes of Cale- 
donia, San Blas, and Atrato, all of which lay outside of the rail- 
road company’s domain. But none of these proving satisfactory, 
the Commission transferred its operations to Nicaragua, and in 
1876 reported favorably on that route. 

Unfortunately, however, our country was not then united, as 
it is now; the South had not recovered from the throes of recon- 
struction, and sectional bitterness was so great that the waving of 
the bloody shirt excited more enthusiasm than any consideration 
of a canal. So we temporarily lost our opportunity; and France 
stepped into our shoes, which she continued to occupy for the 


BASEBALL ON THE ISTHMUS. 


It has been the policy of the Government to afford amusement and recreation for its employes in the Canal service, both as a matter of health and to re- 


concile them to their temporary exile from home. 


It was a well-dressed crowd of intelligent people who had their pictures taken on this occasion. 
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next twenty-eight years, meanwhile doing much construction work. 

Immediately succeeding our abortive effort, a French promoter, 
more alive to the opportunities than we were, secured concessions 
for a canal from the United States of Columbia, which he soon 
afterward transferred to Count Ferdinand de Lesseps of Paris, who 
had won fame as the builder of the Suez Canal. So great was this 
gentleman’s reputation as a canal builder that it was believed he 
could do anything in that line, and as soon as he became connected 
with the enterprise it loomed into world-wide popularity. Now 
everybody felt that we were really going to have a canal. De 
Lesseps organized the Universal Interoceanic Canal Company in 
1878, and surveys were vigorously prosecuted along the routes of 
San Blas and Atrato, hoping to find one that would serve the pur- 
pose outside the territory of the Panama Railroad Company. 
De Lesseps’ idea from the beginning was an occan-level water- 


way; and finding neither of the routes just mentioned practicable 
for that purpose, he followed the American idea and fell back on 
Panama. This was adopted, and in 1879 he submitted his plans 
to the International Congress at Paris, control of the Panama 
Railroad Company having meanwhile been secured by the pur- 
chase of a majority of its stock for $18,000,000. De Lesseps esti- 
mated that it would cost $240,000,000 to build a sea-level canal 
28 feet deep, with a minimum width at the bottom of 72 feet, and 
that the work could be accomplished in twelve years. The national 
divide at Culebra was to be tunneled, and no attention was paid 
to Chagres River. It will be seen at once that such a canal would 
not have met present conditions, for the advance in ship-building 
has been so great since that time that modern steamers of the 
first quality could not have passed through so small an opening 
De Lesseps, great as he undoubtedly was, did not comprehend the 


CULEBRA CUT. 


This photograph shows a portion of the famous Cut immediately after one of the destructive earth-slides, which buried a derrick and a locomotive in the 
ruins. News of this disaster led many to suppose that the Cut could not be successfully harnessed to the uses of the Canal, but its effects were quickly over- 
come and measures were taken to prevent any recurrence of such accidents. 
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magnitude of modern conditions. Moreover, the Chagres River, 
with its tropical floods, would have made itself felt and demanded 
attention in any canal scheme. Some consideration also had to 
be given to the difference in tides of the two oceans, the maximum 
oscillation on the Pacific side being 21 feet, while on the Atlantic 
side it is only 214 feet.* De Lesseps planned to overcome this 
difficulty by an upward slope of the bottom of his canal on the 
Pacific side, which he believed would serve the purpose of locks. 

This plan was subsequently adopted, but with several modi- 
fications. A tidal lock was provided at Corozal; the Chagres River 
was to be regulated and controlled by a diversion of its channels, 
and by a dam at Gambao, and the Culebra tunnel was abandoned 
for an open cut. 

Work was now carried forward steadily for a period of nearly 
eight years, but as it progressed it became manifest that no sea- 
level canal could be built within a reasonable cost, and subscrip- 
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tions were dwindling to such an extent as to seriously hamper the 
operations. Complaints were also urged that a large part of the 
funds had been improperly applied, and in 1889 the Company went 
into bankruptcy. It was found on investigation that more than 
$260.000,000 had been spent, and the work was not yet half com- 
pleted. Naturally under such conditions the stockholders were 
amazed, and criminal prosecutions ensued which cast a cloud over 
the name even of the great De Lesseps. 

A new company was formed in 1894, with the title of the New 
Panama Canal Company, and operations were continued so as to 
maintain the franchise, until 1904, when all the Companvy’s rights 
were transferred to the United States Government for a considera- 
tion of $40,000,000. This transaction included all the machinery 
and tools and the work that had been done, and it has proven to 
be another one of Uncle Sain’s shrewd bargains. 

We come now to the period of real canal building under Amer- 
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LOWER LOCKS AT MIFLORES, PANAMA. 
This fine photograph will afford a good idea of the magnitude of the work which had to be done in the building of the Canal, as well as its substantiability and 


permanent character. 


*This difference in the tides was one of the objections urged by the early Spanish engineers. They argued that if a ditch should be cut through the Isthmus, the 
Pacific Ocean would empty itself into the Atlantic, the earth’s equilibrium would be destroyed, and chaos would ensue. These considerations, no doubt, had their influence 
on the mind of Philip when he laid the canal project on the shelf and prohibited all mention of the subject on pain of death. 
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THE ROOSEVELT DAM. 
One of the finest and most beautiful works accomplished by the Reclamation Service, by which nearly 200,000 acres of desert land has been 


transformed into fertile fields and happy homes. 


ican auspices. On March 3, 1899, Congress passed an act authoriz- 
ing the President to have a full and complete examination of the 
Isthmus of Panama made with a view to the construction of a canal, 
and in November, 1901,the Commission, which had been appointed 
under the authority of this act, reported in favor of the Nicaraguan 
route. The Commission had carefully examined both this and the 
Panama route, and reported that while the latter possessed certain 
natural advantages, the French Company demanded such an 
exorbitant price for its concessions ($109,000,000), that in the 
opinion of the Commission it more than offset the natural advantages. 
Subsequently, however, the French Company reduced its demands 
to $40,000,000, whereupon the Commission reported in favor of 
the Panama route. This second or supplemental report was made 
in January, 1902. The Commission recommended a lock canal, 
with a minimum depth of 35 feet, a bottom width of 150 feet, ex- 
cept in Panama Bay, where it was to be 200 feet, and in Limon 
Bay on the Atlantic side, 500 feet, with turning basins of 800 feet. 
The ample dimensions of this canal will at once be noted as compared 
with the restricted proportions of the French work. 


The recommendations of the Commission were now reduced 
to the form of law, which required that the canal should be ‘“‘of 
sufficient capacity and depth as shall afford convenient passage for 
vessels of the largest tonnage and greatest draft now in use and 
such as may be reasonably anticipated.’’? Appropriations were 
made to carry out the provisions of the act, and a bond issue of 
$130,000,000 was authorized. Treaty negotiations were also en- 
tered into with the Republic of Colombia, which, however, mani- 
fested a disposition of insincerity; and after a satisfactory treaty 
had been formulated the Senate of that country, in 19038, rejected 
it. Thereupon the province of Panama, one of the integral parts 
of the Republic of Colombia, seceded and set up a government of 
its own, with a territorial area of about 31,000 square miles and a 
population of about 420,000. A treaty was immediately nego- 
tiated with the new Republic of Panama, under which the United 
States paid that country $10,000,000 in cash for the Canal Zone 
and the necessary franchises, and agreed to pay additional sums of 
$250,000 annually as rental, commencing the ninth year after the 
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signing of the treaty; also to guarantee 
the independence of the Republic. 

The Canal Zone is a strip of land 
averaging about ten miles in width, 
extending a distance of forty-five miles 
from ocean to ocean and embracing 
an area of about 448 square miles. 
The canal passes through the center of 
the Zone. The United States alsv 
exercises Jurisdiction over the adjacent 
waters of both seas for a distance of 
three miles from shore. The nature of 
this concession is a perpetual lease of 
the territory within the lines of the 
Zone, but its residents do not acquire 
the rights of citizenship and have no 
voice in American elections. On the 
other hand, citizens of the Republic 
of Panama residing within the Zone 
are protected in all their rights, and 
are accustomed to vote in the Pana- UL. Ss. ARMY AEROPLANE AND OFFICERS. 
manian elections either at Colon or 


Panama. The cities of Panama and Colon, with their water frontage, although within the Canal Zone, remain integral parts of the 
Republic of Panama, the United States reserving the right, however, to regulate their sanitation and to enter the cities and take 
possession with armed force if necessary to preserve order. While the conditions are somewhat anomalous, our government in fact 
exercises control over the entire Canal Zone. It owns about seventy per cent. of the land in the Zone, the remainder being owned 
by individuals. Nearly all the land in the city of Colon is owned by the Panama Railroad Company, which the United States con- 
trols through its purchase of the French properties; but neither the Railroad Company nor the United States can sell the land, 
because at the termination of the former’s franchise in 1966, the title will revert to the Republic of Columbia, from which it came! 
Colombia no longer exercises any control over the Republic of Panama, which gained its independence by a bloodless revolu- 


' 


tion. Hence, at the termina- 
tion of the Railroad Com- 
pany’s franchise we shall see 
the anomaly of an alien 
government owning land 
within the borders of another 
commonwealth! The situation 
Is so complex as to be almost 
amusing, and yet we can take 
our chances on its working 
out all right, as things 
venerally do for ‘our Uncle 
Samuel.’”’ Meanwhile, in conse- 
quence of the building of the 
canal, the city of Colon is 
having a wonderful growth, 
and these lands are leased at 
rates which yield the lessees 
more than fifty per cent. on 
the value of their holdings. 
It is certainly an ill wind that 
blows nobody good. 

The direction of the canal 
from ocean to ocean is not 
north and south, as many 
infer, but southeast and north- 
west. From the start on the 
Atlantic side it runs almost 
due south for the first ten or 
SCENE IN UNCOMPAHGRE VALLEY, COLORADO. twelve miles, to near the mid- 
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Pedro Miguel, a distance of about 32 miles; and the depression in this area isso great 
that very little digging had to be done. The principal task was clearing away 
the forest, so that the trees would not interfere with navigation. Vessels 
passing through this portion of the canal will have a channel 
varying from 300 to 1000 fect in width and 45 to 75 in depth. This artificial lake 
will be about 85 feet above sea-level, and it will supply great power plants on both 
sides for the engendering of electricity, with which it is proposed to handle the 
locks, tow the ships, eventually operate the new Panama Railroad, supply the 
adjacent cities and country with electric light and power, and do all other things 
that may be required. No ship will pass through the canal with its own 
power, but all vessels will be towed by electric locomotives, which will run on 
tracks laid on each bank of the canal. In order to prevent overflows when 
Chagres River and its confluent streams bring down their floods, as they do 
periodically, there are spillways at Gatun and Pedro Miguel, which will control 
the waters and keep them within bounds, and at the same time store up enough 
extra water to last through the dry season. All this has been so accurately 
computed by the engineers that they know almost to a drop how much water they 
are going to impound, how much will be required for the operation of the canal, 
and how much will be lost by evaporation and leakage. All this has been figured 
out to the most exact and minute particular, and when we consider these things 
we cannot restrain our admiration for the splendid powers of the human mind. 
The Pana- 

ma Rail- 

road has 

been a very 


great help 

in the build- 

ing of the 

THE HUNTER’S PARADISE. canal, and 

if it had not 

dle of Gatun Lake, where it bends sharply to existed it 
the southeast and continues in that general would have 
course until it reaches the Pacific Ocean. Its been neces- 
total length, from deep-water to deep-water, is sary to 
about fifty miles. build a road 


Gatun Lake is at present a body of water 
which does not exist, 1f the 
reader will kindly excuse the 
evident paradox. True, it is 
laid down with much exacti- 
tude on the maps of 
the Canal Zone, 
but it is a lake which is to 
be. It will occupy a de- 
pression in the central part 
of the Isthmus, through 
which Chagres River at 
present flows; and it will be 
formed by the waters of this 
stream and its tributaries, 
confined by dams at Gatun 
on the north and Pedro 
Miguel on the south. ‘The 
lake will 1:mpound the waters 
of a basin comprising 1320 
square miles, and will itself 
have an area of about 164 
square miles. Its waters 
will cover the whole length 


of the canal from Gatun to SALT RIVER VALLEY, ARIZONA, BEFORE IRRIGATION. 
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in order to meet the requirements of the work. As it is, a great 
many new tracks have been laid, and as the excavation progres- 
ses these are removed from time to time to meet the exigencies of 
the work. The removal of tracks is usually done at night, by a 
special force organized for that purpose, so as not to interfere 
with the regular da:ly operations. A considerable portion of the 
road passes through the basin that will be submerged by Gatun 
Lake, and in providing for this a new line has been surveyed 
and the tracks will be-removed to higher ground eastward of the 
canal, where the waters of the lake will not interfere with them. 


In estimating the capacity of the canal we can reach conclu- 
sions more readily by making comparisons with the two other 
best known canals in the world, namely, Suez and Sault Ste. 
Marie. The daily average lockages of the latter during the season 
of 1910 were 39, with an average of about one and a half vessels 
per lockage, or say 58 vessels per day. During the same time 
the Suez Canal had an average passage of 12 ships per day, 
making a total daily average for the two canals of 70 vessels. 
The Panama Canal will have a capacity of 58 daily lockages, 
and estimating one and a half vessels per lockage, this would 
give an average of 87 ships per day, as against 70 for the 
other two canals combined. The Suez Canal pays large dividends 
on its capital stock, and there is every reason to believe that the 
Panama Canal will pay much larger dividends, although its cost 
will be much greater. The Suez Canal is practically nothing 
more than a ditch dug through sand, a problem so simple 
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that the ancients had solved it long 
before the era of critical history, and 
had made a passage there for their 
tiny ships; but the Panama Canal is 
a very different proposition. It passes 
through a region of special and peculiar 
difficulties, requiring provision for the 
waters of several considerable rivers, 
and cleaving the backbone of a great 
mountain range, the whole requiring 
engineering skill of the very highest 
order. The man who planned and 
completed the canal at Suez, great as he 
admittedly was, found the task at 
Panama beyond his capacity, and 
failed. When we consider these things 
we need not wonder at the cost of 
the Panama undertaking, which will 
be close upon $400,000,000. But it 
will pay. It will pay not only as an 
investment, but a million times more 
in the tremendous development that it 
will bring to all parts of our country. 
There is only one other undertaking 
to be compared with it in benefits that 
would accrue, and that is controlling 
our Western rivers so as to prevent 
their destructive floods. This ought to 
be our next great enterprise, and it is 
already intimated that when the canal 
is finished provision will be made to 
transfer the machinery and the men 
northward and set them to work har- 
nessing our mighty rivers. Nothing is too great for America. 

Indeed, a considerable part of the work of harnessing the 
rivers has already been done by the Government Reclamation Ser- 
vice in the arid regions of the West. So quietly and unosten- 
tatiously has this work progressed that comparatively few out- 
side the employes of the service and those directly interested 
are aware of its magnitude. In the Northwest a number of tribu- 
taries which have heretofore poured their waters into the Upper 
Missouri, and thus lent their aid in flooding the fertile valleys of 
the lower Mississippi and Ohio, have already been harnessed and 
their surplus waters stored in great lakes and reservoirs, whence it 
will be drawn as needed for the irrigation of the surrounding 
plains. No less than ten such tributaries have thus been brought 
under control, nine of them directly affecting the floods of the 
Missouri and one those of the Arkansas River. Noonecanappreciate 
the greatness of the work already accomplished without examining 
the maps of the Reclamation Service and observing the location of the 
various dams andreservoirs. Infactaglance at the map gives the im- 
pression that all of the tributaries of the Upper Missouri have been 
brought under control; but much yet remains to be done. Among 
the rivers flowing eastward from the base of the Rocky Mountains 
into the Missouri, which have been harnessed, are the following: 
St. Mary, Sun River, Milk River, Big Horn, and Lower Yellow- 
stone, all close up to the Canada border; south of these are Huntley, 
Shoshone, Belle Fourche, and North Platte. Several of the 


streams named have more than one reservoir each, so that the nu- 
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merical strength of the un- ["~ 9995 
dertaking is not confined to 
the mere list of rivers. The 
great dam at Garden City, 
in southwestern Kansas, is 
on the Arkansas River, 
whose mad freaks have 
equaled those of the Missour1 
in proportion to the size and 
length of the two streams. 
It 1s not unreasonable to 
claim that when the work 
already finished in the reg- 
ion west of the Rocky 
Mountains has been supple- 
mented by an equal amount 
on other streams which 
have not yet been touched, 
it will be within the power 
of men to absolutely con- 
trol the floods of the Mis- 
souri and Arkansas rivers, 
which will be a long step 
toward the protection of the 
lands in the great Mississippi 
Valley. 

An equal amount of 
work has also been accom- 
plished in the regions 
west of the mountains, where the main purpose, however, 
is the storage of water for irrigation. In this region there are no 
great rivers to bring disaster to the inhabitants who settle along 
their borders; but there is a vast area of arid country, rich almost 
beyond imagination and possessing a climate unrivaled by any 
other part of the world, waiting only for the life-giving waters to 
blossom into one vast garden. Here is the Italy of America, a region 
where storms and cyclones do not prevail, where children are 
born and live to old age without ever seeing the flash of the lightning 
or hearing the crash of the thunder. Lack of space forbids a con- 
sideration of the amount of work already accomplished in this region, 
or that which is under way and contemplated for the near future. 

One of the best known of these far western works is the Roose- 
velt Dam in Arizona, named for the President under whose ad- 
ministration it was completed. This dam is located upon and 
controls the waters of Salt River. It is 280 feet in height by 1080 
in length on top, and has converted two valleys, one twelve and 
the other fifteen miles in length, and each three miles wide, into 
a lake 200 feet deep, containing water enough to flood the 
entire State of Delaware to the depth of a foot. This single reser- 
voir would fill a canal 300 feet wide and 19 deep extending from 
San Francisco to Chicago, and it would flood the latter city to a 
depth of eleven and one-half feet. These comparisons afford really 
but a faint idea of the vast amount of water impounded here,while 
a conception of its generative power in bringing forth the products 
of the earth surpasses the limits of the human imagination. When 
we consider that this is only one of a hundred similar works, finished 
or under way, we begin to realize, in a dim sort of fashion, the amaz- 
ing activities of the Reclamation Service. 

A sum exceeding one hundred millions has already been ex- 
pended in harnessing the rivers and transforming the desert into 
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a blossoming garden, and perhaps ten times that amount will be 
required before the work is completed. But the other side of the 
proposition is bright beyond comparison. The value of the lands 
reclaimed and brought under cultivation is already more than five 
times in excess of the amount expended; and the single crop of 1910, 
produced on Government irrigated lands, brought in cash to the 
owners the sum of $14,038,000. When we consider that the lands 
reclaimed constitute a permanent asset, increasing in value every 
year as time progresses; and especially when we consider the change 
that will come in the Mississippi Valley when we can say to the 
rivers,‘‘ Thus far shalt thou come and no further,’’ then indeed will 
we begin to realize the tremendous and iacalculable value of the work 
which is being done. The only wonder is that it was not commenced 
decades ago. 

Another comforting view of the subject is, that the work al- 
ready finished, great as it is, has cost the general public not so much 
as a single dollar. The entire cost has been paid by the people 
who have bought reclaimed lands from the Government, and so 
great is the demand, so widespread and intense the hunger for land, 
that if the Government had a thousand acres where it has but 
one, every foot of the ground could be sold at a handsome profit 
above the cost of reclamation. But it is not the policy of the 
Government to make a profit out of the sale of itslands. It charges 
only for the cost of reclamation, while the land is homesteaded by 
the people. And now, as we read the accounts of the devastations 
of the rivers of the middle-west, accompanied by those dreadful 
holocausts of human life, is it not time for the general public, the 
Government in its united power, to step in and complete this work 
without further delay? 

In connection with this very interesting subject we cannot 
refrain from.mentioning one feature that has not yet been prom- 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT DEDICATING THE DAM WHICH BEARS HIS NAME. 


inently discussed, but which is steadily going forward in the bet- 
terment of human life. Under the system of irrigation the tendency 
is to cut up the tracts into small farms. As ten acres of irrigated 
land will produce as much as fifty under the old system, it does away 
with most of the hard labor of farming and brings the people close 
together in towns, villages and compact communities. Thus 
the isolation of the old farm-life disappears, and as new communities 
arise provision is at once made for the educational and social needs 
of the inhabitants. The central graded high school comes into 
existence, at which schools elementary agriculture is taught 
and efforts are made to inculcate in the child a love of nature 
and respect for life in the country. The daily newspaper keeps 
the farmer in touch with the outside world, its news and its mar- 
kets, while his wife and daughters have the advantages of women’s 
clubs and social gatherings as they would in the large cities: 
the circulating library introduces the best literature into his home, 
and the trolley line that passes his door makes him neighbor to all 
the other settlements in his irrigated district. There is fun for the 
boys at baseball, and recreation in hunting myriads of wild fowl that 
are attracted to the lakes; while the ease and the freedom of life on 
the farm does away with all desire to congregate in the city. It 
has been noted also that as we improve the condition of the farmer’s 
life we are bringing into existence a better race of men; so that as we 
progress along these lines we may eventually produce a nation of 
intellectual and moral giants, may we not hope and believe that 
such will be the case? 

Prof. S. P. Langley, of the Smithsonian Institute, in 1893, 
launched an aeroplane that excited the admiration of those who 


beheld it by its bird-like accomplishments: and three vears later 
he brought out an improved machine that flew half a mile. Ten 
years afterwards, in 1903, a new machine which he had constructed, 
and which bore every rieieation of success, met with disaster while 
being launched and was wrecked. 

The Wright brothers, Orville and Wilbur, who were 
manufacturers of bicveles in Davton, Ohio, began a series 
of experiments with flying machines early in 1900. They, too, met 
with success, and in 19038, by applving a small petrol engine to one 
of their gliders, they made a flight of fiftv-nine seconds. This 
opened the way to greater things, and in 1905, with improved ma- 
chines, they made forty-five separate flights, the longest lasting 
thirty minutes and making a distance of twenty-four and a half 
miles. This flight was so spectacular that, in spite of the modest 
reticence of the brothers, news of it flew all over the world, and 
men believed that the time was at hand when we would navigate 
the air as we had so long been plowing the water. 

There was now a fever of invention and improvement in nearly 
all the civilized nations, until in July, 1909, Bleriot flew across the 
English Channel from Calais to Dover. In August following Roger 
Sommer remained in the air two and a half hours; and on the 3d 
of November, 1909, Henry Farman made a sustained flight of four 
hours, seventeen minutes and fifty-three seconds, covering a dis- 
tance of 13714 miles. 

Since then improvements in aerostatics have been very rapid, 
so that a speed of more than one hundred miles per hour has been 
attained, and flights have become so common that. the passing alr- 
ship attracts no more attention than the automobile did ten vears ago. 
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